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BUILD WISELY--BUILD WELL! 


Symbolizing the National Better Housing Program now in prog- 
ress, the attractive display of the Memphis (Tenn.) Quality Group 
of retail lumber dealers, here shown, recently occupied large win- 
dow space in a leading department store of that city. The Southern 
Pine Association co-operated in this plan for acquainting the build- 
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nufac- ing public with the advantages of sound construction methods and 


factory 


al good lumber. The display includes large cut-outs of the mythical 
characters, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Wisdom,”’ who, as will be observed, are 
rs with engaged in the pleasing task of building themselves a home. It fea- 


of Na- 


— tures examples of sound frame construction and high-grade materi- 
— als. In the foreground an official inspector is seen making scientific 
; team, test to determine the moisture content of the lumber being used. The 


ill exp. 


nem display was a distinct contribution to the movement for better build- 
GER ing, which is gaining such headway throughout the country. 
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Over 8 million readers 
will find Bronze Screen 


P= 


Cloth ads in these -¢ 
magazines: 


Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 
and Parents’ Magazine. 
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This friendly warning will build business sc 












: ; a BRASS CO 
for you if you tie up with it. Offer your cus- rbury, Conn, 
tomers screen cloth of genuine Bronze, made pedal Cities, i 


of .0113’’ wire for 16 mesh cloth, and weigh- 














ing 15 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. Adopt these stand- 
ards as your own in selling bronze screen cloth. 

Your customers will thank you for helping AnaCounA 
them to avoid sub-standard cloth. 37254 eS ae 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities . . . In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Grading Lumber For Its Utility on the Job 


ONDERING over what might be 

considered the most important sub- 

ject for editorial discussion in this 
issue, it has occurred to this editor that 
perhaps no greater service could be ren- 
dered the paper’s readers than to give 
them the opportunity of perusing an in- 
teresting and thought-compelling letter 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently from a subscriber in the Pacific 
Northwest ; who, evidently, has been giv- 
ing some serious thought to problems 
that affect the welfare of the industry, 
and how some of these problems may be 
solved or alleviated. Declaring that 
democracy is a great thing in the right 
place but that it can be overdone, and 
taking issue with the old saying that “all 
men are born equal,” because “that is 
not literally true,” this correspondent 
continues : 


“Perhaps as groups lumber manufac- 
turers have overdone democracy in that 
they have tried to set up a standardiza- 
tion of all products of a species through 
grading rules. It seems to me that ob- 
viously this is impossible. Lumber really 
is not a manufactured product. It is still 
a raw material after the so-called lumber 
manufacturers have harvested it and proc- 
essed it for distribution. Quality of timber 
varies in different localities. Elevation, 
rainfall, soil and temperature all are fac- 
tors. Each tree differs from every other 
and various parts’ of the same tree may 
contain a different texture or different 
defects. Logging is pursued in sections 
in which the timber differs vastly. Sea- 
soning and manufacturing facilities of the 
producers vary. We have associations 
embracing entire groups manufacturing 
certain species trying to promote the sale 
of standards of quality, thus bringing 
about competition on a more or less equal 
price basis between the best and the poor- 
est, just so long as the broad require- 
ments of the standard grading rules are 
met. 

“This really works a hardship on both 
the quality producer and the producer of 
other stock. It forces the quality producer 
to make his price approximately that of 
the inferior product, and, on the other 
hand, makes it difficult for the producer 
of the inferior material to secure a vol- 
ume of business. Being unable to pro- 
cure a satisfactory volume in any other 
way, the manufacturer of the inferior 
lumber, or the small producer whose out- 
put is limited, is forced to lower his price 
again, and this in turn forces down the 
price of the quality manufacturer. 

“There is a place and a need for the 
intelligent use of both types of lumber, 
but in this attempt at standardization the 
buyer sometimes gets a product not suited 
to his purpose, resulting in dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the consumer and a 
black eye for lumber in general. Why 
wouldn’t it be better to separate the sheep 


from the goats? Why not establish new 
standards? Make one standard with re- 
quirements so rigid as to set it apart in a 
special position demanding high quality 
based on texture, seasoning and perfect 
manufacture and give this product a spe- 
cial trade-marked grade name; take it 
out of competition with the ordinary mill 
run of lumber and recognize that it is 
entitled to a price differential. To manu- 
facture such a product entails better tim- 
ber and higher costs, but it will be worth 
more and should bring more. It should 





VOICE OF THE READER 


| have before me the issues of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman of April 10 and 24 and 
want to thank you for them. Your editorial 
column of the 10th, "What Do You Think 
About It?" is one of the finest that | have 
read. | was surely pleased with it. | am 
making notations on this, and will use it at 
a number of meetings in the State. | want 
to thank you for writing such an editorial 
as that. Your article on page 50, of same 
issue, together with the pictures, is mighty 
fine. Here, again, we want to thank you. 
Articles like this are doing much good. 

Also, in your issue of the 24th, the edi- 
torial column on page !7, headed “What Do 
You Think About It?" is very good: in it 
you have given some good points from ex- 
perienced people.—H. C. Seymour, State 
Club Leader, Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


From Minneapolis a well informed lum- 
berman writes: "It looks as though the deal- 
ers in this Northwestern territory are going 
to enjoy a fairly prosperous year. Crop 
prospects at this time are as good as they 
have ever been. If this situation continues 
we are due to sell a lot of lumber and 
building materials before the snow flies." 





be graded on a basis of 100 percent utility 
on the job for the purpose for which it 
is intended. 

“There are proper uses for the lower 
quality of lumber, but it should not bear 
the same mark as the other. Then the 
high quality material could be advertised 
by the group producing it and they would 
not be carrying the load for the indifferent 
manufacturer whose product is not up 
to the high standard, or who is not will- 
ing to bear his share of the cost of pro- 
motion. The quality product could be 
advertised and sold on a basis of quality. 
The inferior or lower grade product, for 
the purposes for which it is best suited, 
could be advertised and sold on a basis 
of price. Thus each group could obtain 
its share of the total volume without 
ruinous price competition. There would 
be greater opportunity to merchandise 
the quality product, but it would have to 
be really merchandised. 


“A final thought. Building lumber 


should be merchandised in construction 
terms, instead of sawmill terms. What 
does the ordinary carpenter or builder, 
or even the architect, know about Com- 
mon Dimension, or B and Better, or 
Selects? Why not send the prospective 
customer a catalog instead of a grading 
rule? Why not list in the catalog joists, 
rafters, beams, posts, baseboard, thresh- 
old, etc., marked, seasoned and trimmed? 
This should be done just as the building 
hardware and fixtures are catalogued.” 

These suggestions contemplate a radical 
departure from customs and _ practices 
built up over a long term of years, but, 
really, is this not a day of change, and 
are not many radical departures becom- 
ing custom? However, the suggestions 
made by this thoughtful lumberman are 
not altogether new. Several years ago 
one of the big associations inaugurated 
a plan by which a group of quality manu- 
facturers would produce a grade of lum- 
ber that would be superfine, it would be 
advertised as such under a special trade 
and grade mark and sold at a premium. 
The plan was for these producers to set 
aside a certain amount on each thousand 
feet sold to be used for advertising and 
promotion. The plan had much merit and 
probably would have been successfully 
consummated if the depression had not 
interfered. There is another group in the 
South of manufacturers who produce a 
certain lumber product that has some- 
what limited uses, but is especially suited 
for those uses, who have had under con- 
sideration the proposal to establish a spe- 
cial grade for this particular product, 
mark and merchandise it as such. One 
objection that has arisen here is that this 
would not be in accordance with Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards, and for that rea- 
son grade marking and merchandising it 
as a standard product would not be feas- 
ible. It is true, also, that only a short 
time ago a plan was seriously discussed 
of establishing a definite line of demarca- 
tion between the product of the quality 
manufacturers and that of others who 
were not prepared to produce lumber of 
a similar quality, and let each group pro- 
mote its own product. This idea never 
got beyond the tentative discussion stage, 
however. Also, there has been some dis- 
cussion in gatherings of lumbermen of the 
desirability of producing lumber from a 
use standpoint rather than based on de- 
fects. 

Leaders in the industry, through their 
organizations, have labored long and 
earnestly to establish lumber standards, 
grades and grade marks, and the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is not prepared to say 
that there should be any radical depar- 
ture from these standards, but it must 
be admitted that there is much to be said 
in favor of the suggestions made by the 
correspondent above quoted, and they are 
worthy of serious consideration. 
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Perhaps out of a discussion along these 
lines might develop a sadly needed im- 
provement in the merchandising of lum- 
ber that would serve to establish it firmly 
in the favor of the building public, while 
protecting the public from the use of 
grades and kinds of lumber not suited 
for the purposes for which they are pur- 
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chased, and at the same time would estab- 
lish proper values for every grade and 
kind of lumber that is produced—for each 
of which there is a suitable purpose and 
a need. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will welcome comments from its readers 
on the subjects discussed in the letter 
above quoted. 














What Do You Think About It? 

















A PROMINENT association executive who closely observes trade conditions 
and currents, in a personal letter to the editor says: “The present trend toward 
trailer residences hitched behind an automobile leads me to believe that we are again 
becoming nomadic. I dislike to think of the American people as a tribe of gypsies 
living in miniature apartments mounted on wheels and readily movable from place 
to place, but certainly there is a definite tendency in that direction. Just how far 
it will go, or what percentage of our population will find that a desirable way of 
living I do not know. Certainly it is far from the ideal method of raising a family 
of children, but in spite of this, I am just a trifle alarmed at the popularity of the 
house trailer.” Possession of a home has always meant solidity and permanence 


of residence. Are we due for a new version of “Home, Sweet Home,” to the 
tune of “Merrily We Roll Along”? 


* * * * 


An INTERESTING story comes from Broadwater, Neb., to the effect that 
H. A. Bronderslev, a prominent farmer of that section, believes in farming 
principles as outlined in the Bible; and as evidence of that faith, directed 
attention to a supply of oats which he said he raised in 1934, and said that 
he and his family were getting ready to thresh rye that he raised in 1934. 
Following the example of the Biblical character Joseph, Mr. Bonderslev stores 
grains in good crop years to insure against shortage in lean years. He said: 
“There’s no use talking, we can’t have good crops here all the time, and I 
believe we should have something in reserve.” Mr. Bonderslev’s practice is 
in line with a suggestion emanating from another native Nebraskan, E. C. 
Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who, two years ago, broadcast 
through this publication a suggestion that the Government co-operate with 
the farmers in storing surplus grain crops in the good years in order to insure 
an ample supply of food and feedstuffs in poor years, or in the event of a 
war or any other calamity. This is in line, also, with the “ever normal 
granary” plan of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 


* * * 


N OT MUCH Is heard now about the Townsend Plan, which so lately inspired 
millions of people with vain hopes of $200 a month easy spending money in their 
old age, but here and there over the country there still are reverberations. 
Several communities have been experimenting with the idea by establishing 
a fund of $200 a month and selecting a spender who was required to get rid 
of it all within thirty days. The dollars were all tagged, so that their course 
might be traced as they passed from hand to hand. These experiments have 
been carried on in communities in the States of Washington, Utah, California, 
South Dakota, and even in the conservative East—Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. About the only thing of interest to lumbermen that developed from 
these tests is that practically none of the tagged money went for home repairs 
or building materials of any kind, though an exception is noted in the Bergen- 
field (N. J.) experiment, where the spender, who happened to be a building 
contractor, did use $12 to pay wages to one of his carpenters, and $30 for mason 
materials. On the whole, however, the money has gone for personal needs, 
comforts and luxuries, as might be expected. Somehow, the building material 
dealers do not seem to have yet learned how to package, show and offer their 
goods in such a way as to attract the loose dollars, although progress is being 
made. Merchandising genius is needed to show how real sales appeal can be 
imparted to the prosaic materials handled in the lumber yard. It can be done, 
and some day will be done. Certainly no material would seem to offer less 
opportunity for “dolling up” than coal, yet that commodity is now offered, by 
some wptodate dealers, in packages, neatly wrapped in paper, so it may be 
handled without soiling the hands. An even greater advance, of course, is the 
mechanical stoking of furnaces—but space forbids further discussion of that 
development. The practical point is that lumber and building material dealers 
need to advertise and display their wares just as attractively as possible, because 
they must compete with many other lines that are doing that very thing. 
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Arkansas Loggers Protest Truck 


Overweight Penalties 


Littte Rock, ArkK., May 17.—Request -for 
more “liberal interpertation” of the truck license 
laws, by waiver of penalties for excess weights 
in hauling wet logs, were presented to Gov. 
Bailey last week by a delegation of about thirty- 
five southern Arkansas lumbermen and loggers. 

Garland Anthony, of Bearden, president, was 
spokesman. “Our trucks and trailers are one 
and a half-ton vehicles,” he said. “When loaded 
with wet logs, the weight is necessarily exces- 
sive, and the Revenue Department is attempting 
to collect penalties for the excessive weight.” 
License fees now amount to $50 per truck and 
trailer. With penalties for excess weights 
assessed, the annual tax per vehicle would run 
as high as $350 annually, he said. Mr. An- 
thony explained that the lumbermen were not 
asking for anything except to keep the tax “just 
where it is.” Trebling the licenses of many 
logging men would put them out of business, 
he argued. 

J. Hugh Wharton, Revenue Department at- 
torney, said “It looks like they will have an ave- 
nue for relief in Section 148 of Act 300 of 
1937, which becomes effective June 9.” This 
section provides that the Highway Commission 
may in its discretion for cause issue special per- 
mits for operation of overloaded vehicles, un- 
der certain conditions. 

Members of the delegation argued that more 
than 75 percent of the hauling done by log men 
“igs done in the woods and not on the roads.” 
They said log men were, in their opinion, “un- 
justly penalized” when they had to pay excess 
weight penalties on what is known as “waste 
matter.” Mr. Anthony explained that a large 
percentage of the log is considered waste by 
lumbermen. 

C. F. Sturgis, of Arkadelphia, said that al- 
though the truck laws have been in effect sev- 
eral years, loggers have never paid more than 
$50 per vehicle since the Parnell administra- 
tion, because of “liberal interpretations of the 
truck license law.” 





Drive Ties Down the Laramie 


Denver, Coto., May 18.—The annual tie 
drive down the Big Laramie River in Wyoming 
got under way during the past week. Some 
250,000 railroad ties cut in southeastern Wy- 
oming and northern Colorado were turned 
loose at three points to ride the spring fresh- 
ets 30 or 40 miles to Laramie, Wyo. The drive 
is larger than last year’s, when approximately 
200,000 ties were handled. 





Seven Veterans Open Mill 


Damascus, Va., May 17.—The Damascus 
Lumber Corp. has just launched a new sawmill 
here under what must certainly be unique 
auspices. Seven veteran lumbermen, all over 
60 and some over 70, years of age, and all 
experienced in the southwestern Virginia hard- 
wood operations, came together in this place on 
April 27 to christen the new mill under the 
name of “George Boucher the Twentieth,” in 
honor of George H. Boucher, of the Damascus 
Lumber Corp. The seven were: A. A. Mock, 
who was connected with the old T. W. Fair 
Co., at Damascus; William Hunter, formerly 
of the Atkins Lumber Co., Atkins; H. E. 
Nixon, of Clinchburg, whose career in the lum- 
ber business dates back to the days of the old 
Natwick-Nixon Lumber Co.; Joe King, now 
with the Damascus Lumber Corp., who was 
with the old Diebold-Hassinger Corp.; J. H. 
Hassinger, of Abingdon; L. C. Hassinger, of 
Bristol, long identified with the lumber industry 
of this city, and now with the Bristol Builders’ 
Supply Co. (Inc.), and George H. Boucher. 
The last named, with three of the eldest, sawed 
the first log. The mill, which will supply lum- 
ber to be used by the Damascus Lumber Corp., 
in the manufacture of furniture and crating, will 
have a capacity of between 10,000 and 15,000 
feet a day. 
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As demonstration homes under construction in all sec- 
tions of the country near completion, lumber dealers 
engaged in promoting, building and supervising them are 
making plans for conducting open-house, and are engaged 
in publicizing the events in order to stimulate widespread 


interest among prospective home owners. Generally, the 
procedure recommended by the national lumber associa- 
tions in being adhered to, with minor alterations being 
made in most cases to fit local conditions and facilities. 
That the move is really nationwide, and that public interest 
is being whipped to a high pitch is evidenced by state- 
ments which have been made to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentatives as they have contacted dealers in the last thirty 
days. A few expressions, typical of many others, are 
presented here to give a cross-section of progress and plans 
to date. 


KEEPS PUBLIC INFORMED OF PROGRESS 


A. Desaulniers, manager Milot Bros. Co. (Inc.), Woon- 
socket, R. I., said, ““When we decided to join the National 
Small Homes Program, we drew plans for a Colonial style 
house. In drawing the floor plan, we took into considera- 
tion the fact that this was to be a low-cost house, and the 
rooms were all located so as to be heated by a one-pipe 
furnace. We turned the construction over to one of our 
good contractors, after making all arrangements for finan- 
cing the house. The size is 28 by 36 feet, and it consists 
of a living room, two bedrooms, dining room, kitchenette 
and breakfast nook and complete bathroom, all on the first 
floor. The second floor is being left for finishing at a later 
date. There are windows-in the gable ends, and two 
dormers in the front part of the roof to provide sufficient 
ventilation and light for three future rooms. Laundry and 
a garage are in the cellar. We are publicizing the con- 
struction of the house through newspaper advertising, and 
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Dealers Demons 


Homes Are Nea 


will use the radio later. Our advertising keeps the public 
informed of progress, and invites people to visit the house at 
any time to witness the application of materials that are new 
to this neighborhood. The house will be completed about 





Type "E" being constructed near Dearborn, Mich., under the 
direction of Lowrie & Webb Lumber Co. 





June 1, and will sell for about $4,500. Interest is running 
high, and we expect the demonstration of the completed 
house to draw heavy crowds.” 


BANKS GIVE WONDERFUL CO-OPERATION 


In Spokane, Wash., V. R. Kinert, manager of the Home 
Lumber Co., spoke for the dealers’ group that is construct- 
ing house “B” of FHA Technical bulletin No. 4. Mr. Kinert 
said, “The retail lumber dealers, in connection with the 
Better Housing Committee of FHA are supervising the 
construction of the house, which is 25 by 27 feet, and is 
being built on a lot 50 by 124 feet. The contract price of 
the house is $2,535, without a garage. It will be on dis- 
play for thirty days after its completion, which will be 
about June 1. After the demonstration, its owner, Peter 
Grant, will occupy it. The very best material and work- 
manship are going into the house, and there is every reason 
to believe that its construction will do much to encourage 
the building of low-cost homes. The banks realize this, 
and they are co-operating in a wonderful way to encourage 
this type of construction.” 


MAKES SOME STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


The W. F. Rosser Lumber Co., of Arcanum, Ohio, is 
building Type “E” with a few interesting changes. The 
house was lengthened two feet to flatten the rise of the 


stairway to the second floor, and to provide more room in. 


the kitchen, dining room, bathroom and one bedroom. To 
gain additional space, the chimney was placed outside the 
house. A double flue was provided. At the base of the 
stairs on the first floor, an arch was constructed. The 
house has a full basement with seven feet of headroom, and 
a warm air furnace with a 20-year guaranty is being in- 
stalled. An electric sump pump is being installed in the 
basement because of the difficulty of obtaining natural 
drainage in the town. Mr. Rosser, after detailing these 
changes, said, “The lot is 66 by 150 feet, and we have placed 
a value of $125 on it. The selling price of the house and 
lot will be $3,600. We are insulating with Rocklath through- 
out, and the upstairs ceilings will be finished in Temlok, 
which will also be used on the walls of one of the bedrooms. 
We will finish the house by June 1, and hold our demon- 
stration during the week following.” 


“SOME COMPANIES PLAN SEVERAL HOMES 


J. H. Harris, of the J. E. Harris Lumber Co., Wynne, 
Ark., said that the plans for the small two bedroom house 
it is building had been prepared in its own office. “The 





The construction of house type "E" by Lowrie & Webb 
brought an order for this one, which was started: shortly 
thereafter on an adjacent lot 
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house will sell for about $2,750,” said Mr. Harris. “It is 
located on a lot rather close to the business section. We 
will hold it open for demonstration purposes, and then sell 
it to a man who practically closed with us before the house 
was started. We have four large lots on the edge of town, 
and later during the year we will build small homes on 





Type "B" under construction at Chillicothe, Ohio. L. S. 
Pfister, with back to camera, is directing construction 





these. As one sells, another will be built until all four 
have been disposed of.” 


Lowrie & Webb Lumber Co. are hastening Type “E” 
to completion in a high-class subdivision near Dearborn, 
Mich. “This house was sold before we began construction 
on it,” said H. E. Webb, “and we got an order for a smaller 
one to be built next door to it. We are going to begin 
four Type ‘B’ houses all at the same time in the next day 
or two, and we'll finish them ready for occupancy within 
three weeks of the start. The Type ‘E’ house will sell for 
$5,500. It is a J-M triple-insulated home. The Type ‘B’ 
houses are being sold for $3,800, including a lot valued 
at $500.” Meck 

From Ivon R. Ford, McDonough, N. Y., came this state- 
ment. “We are building a Type ‘B’ house in the city of 
Cortland. This will be used as a demonstration home, and 
then sold. We have four other houses under construction 
now in the city of Cortland, and two of these are sold. 
Prices range from $3,200 to $5,500, complete with lot. In 
addition to these, we are developing sales for portable 
cottages, and will soon have one on display that will sell for 
less than $1,000 complete. Our Type ‘B’ house will be 
demonstrated early in June.” 


ADVERTISING STIMULATES PUBLIC INTEREST 


Five dealers in Olympia, Wash., are co-operating in the 
construction of a Type “B” house. H. F. McDaniel, man- 
ager of the Copeland Lumber Co. in that city, commenting 
on the project, said, “We are making the house two feet 
longer than the original plan showed, and there are a 
few minor changes in details. The house will cost us 
about $2,700, and the lot situated on a paved street with 
sewer and water connections installed, is valued at $600. 
We had several offers to sell the house before we started 
it, but we thought it wise to build it to our specifications 
and sell it later, the buyer to take possession as soon as 
our show is over. It will be kept open for at least thirty 
days, completely furnished by local furniture dealers, and 
our dealers’ representatives will have charge of it during 
the demonstration period. We are placing advertising in 
the papers every day to stimulate interest, and we antici- 
pate a very successful show.” 

In Chillicothe, Ohio, Type “B” is being built under the 
direction of L. S. Pfister, of the C. A. Hertenstein Lumber 
Co. “We will have this house ready for demonstration by 
June 1,” said Mr. Pfister, “and we will keep it open as long 
as interest holds up. We value the 37 by 140 foot lot at 
$700, and we will ask $3,750 for the house and lot complete. 





Type "E" under construction by W. F. Rosser Lumber Co., 
. Arcanum, Ohio 
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We are building this house in the best way we know, and 
our contractors, John Wilhelm and Joe Poole, are co-oper- 


ating in every way. 
will find a ready sale.” 
G. P. Textor, of the Textor Lumber Co., Wilkinsburg, 
Penna., said of its participation in the demonstration 
program, “We are building Type ‘B’ exactly in accordance 
with the original plans in a rural district about seven miles 
out of town. It will be finished and ready for demonstra- 
tion by the middle of June. The cost of the house is °* 


about $3,000.” 
USES BEST LUMBER, COMPLETE INSULATION 


Houses “B,” “D” and “E” are under construction in the 
Salt Springs section of Syracuse, N. Y. Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co. is furnishing all the materials, and the houses 
will be ready for demonstration by mid-June. Orville 
Greene displayed a number of newspaper advertisements 
that are being used to attract large throngs to the houses 
as they are under construction. In addition to the news- 
papers, radio is being used to maintain interest. The houses 
are completely insulated, and only the best lumber pro- 
curable is being used. So great is the interest in the houses 
that no one will venture an estimate of the number of 
visitors who will be attracted when the houses are opened. 

In most cases, dealers will invite manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives to be present during all or part of the open-house 
period to assist in answering the numerous inquiries re- 
garding new materials and new applications of old mate- 
rials. Depending on the sizes of the communities, open 
house periods will vary from one week to a month or more. 
As indicated by the statements of some of the dealers who 
are quoted here, interest is already at such a height that 
plans for additional houses are being made, and in some 
cases, additional houses are already under construction. 


We have no doubt that the house 
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| still maintain you're reading the blueprints upside down 


Something tells us that J. Walker Outer did not receive his 
name in due form at the baptismal font. It has the marks 
of being hand made for temporary purposes of low visibility in 
the event that publicity overtook him. When we remarked 
something about this, as we wrote the name down at his dic- 
tation, Mr. Outer looked into space and suggested that there 
was no percentage in courting a kick in the pants. Not, at least, 
‘ until one could be sure of getting the pants to a zone of safety 
in another job before the blow developed. It seemed to be a 
tender subject, if you know what we mean, so we were willing 
to let it go at that. 

But with these simple precautions, J. Walker was willing to 
describe his frustrations as under-shepherd and not too success- 
ful shooter-in-the-arm of the lumber yard. We were standing 
beside a pile of chocolate colored lumber, under a large hole 
in the tar-paper roof of the tottering shed; and when the 
Realm said something about the yard’s needing some profes- 
sional services, J. Walker nodded. “It soitanly does,” he said. 
“Only I guess the right boid would be the undertaker.” From 
this point on, there’ll be no attempt to reproduce Mr. Outer’s 
Flatbush accent. 

The business has had a long run; and the first chapters were 
brilliant with prominence and profits. It is now in the second 
generation of the founding family; rather well along in that 
generation, with the third generation half inside and half out. 
But Mr. Outer made it clear that this division was made by 
counting noses and not by an appraisal of ability. The half 
that was following the ancestral trade made Mr. Outer, so he 
told us, definitely sick. “That kid,” he said, fortifying himself 
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Howzat for a fancy job of stacking, boss? 
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with a chew, “can hang onto a dollar like nobody’s business. 
But tell him how to use it in making a couple more dollars, 
and he gives you the dead pan. If he was playing in the World 
Series and fielded a grounder, d’you think he’d peg it in to cut 
off the runner at the plate? I bet he wouldn’t. He’d run out 
of the park with it. He might not get him another ball.” 

The younger half of the third generation was graduated from 
law school at the State university last June and is still undecided 
whether to continue in his profession or to come into the family 
business. “That boy,” said J. Walker, “knows this and that. 
He knows the lumber business ain’t a stool to sit on. It’s a 
tool to sharpen up and make things with. He’s a lot like his 
grampaw. If he comes in here, we might have a chance. Him 
and me could do things. But if I was him, I don’t know if 
I’d do it. They’d hang a ball and chain on him before they 
let him in the front door.” 


The Vigorous Founder 


The origin of this gloom can be simply described. The 
founder of the business, being on the make and full of energy, 
put in the traditional eighteen hours a day. He worked hard, 
saved carefully, took chances when they were worth taking, 
understood his little city, built it up, invented ideas that could 
be made interesting to the customers, changed to new methods 
when the old got shop worn, gave full value and got his profit 
by earning it. When he was gathered to his fathers he was, 
as J. Walker put it, well fixed. He had goods and chattels, 
houses, farms and stocks. 

The second generation, in the person of the only son, found 
these possessions good and cherished them. But he did so 
much cherishing that he forgot how they were earned. It was 
more interesting to raise the rent on the thirty houses and 
to argue the tenants out of repairs, than it was to fuss along 
with the uncertainties of the lumber business. Customers got 
to be a nuisance; always talking about new ideas. The second 
generation thought of a house as something to be rented for 
money; not something to minister to comfort and pride. He 
was the complete landlord of the old school. More rent and less 
foolishness. And this feeling colored his relations with cus- 
tomers wanting to build their own homes. Sure, he guessed 
they could have these things if they wanted to pay for a lot 
of unnecessary stuff. But a good, plain house was the thing. 
Anyway, it was more fun to sell the hogs and to haze the 
farm tenants. No folderol about a hog. He ate what you gave 
him, got fat and was worth money. You knew where you were 
in the hog business. 

So the searchers for foolishness in home construction wan- 
dered away, and the yard sold little but repairs. The depres- 
sion, with its turning to repair work, was a boon to what was 
left of the business; and the recovery proved to be disappoint- 
ing. Politics; that was what was the matter. Taxes. What 
good was it to make money if you had to pay taxes? All the 
second generation’s friends felt the same way. One owned a 
little factory; but the hands wanted more wages, so just to get 
even he shut it up. The second generation thought this was 
smart. That was showing everybody, including the Govern- 
ment. The third generation also thought it was smart; that is, 
the half a generation who assisted in the administration of the 
yard. As J. Walker described it, the half a generation smote 
the battered desk with a fat fist and announced if he sold but 
one board a year he was going to get a profit on it. 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Outer bitterly. “Know what he calls a 
profit? Two bucks a thousand on the stuff that goes. through 
the yard. What are you going to do with a flat tire like that? 
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A Glance at Bad Practices 


The Yard Man Tells About a Case of 
Hardening of the Head -- One Gener- 
ation Builds and Another Tears Down 
--The Old Simple of the Short Count 


Ain’t any idea at all about lumber except that he wants his two 
washers a thousand. No notion that nobody gives a cuss about 
lumber as lumber. What they want is houses. Well, they don’t 
get ‘em; not here. And this place sticks its monkey wrench 
in when they try to get ’em anywhere else. Let the old man 
so much as hear somebody is figuring on a house, and he kind 
of lights up. He goes around and insinuates that there ain’t 
any sense in getting robbed by high prices. Talks about prices 
by the thousand feet. Well, a house costs plenty; and the 
owner generally is worried. That cheap-price talk gets under 
his skin and he thinks maybe he’s getting stuck. Time and 
again I’ve known people to back out and not build at all; and, 
believe it or not, there’s been a divorce or two in these parts 
that sprouted when a scared man got all balled up in dollars 
a thousand, and a mad wife was going to have a house she 
didn’t feel like hiding under an apron when the relatives called. 
Know what the old man’s done? Two or three times, and I 
know this is so, he’s stuck his fat nose into a sale some dealer 
in a neighboring town was making; and when he found he 
couldn’t get nowhere, because the owner knew what he wanted 
and where to get it, he’s told this owner to go ahead and tell 
the other dealer we were bidding on the job and maybe he’d 
get the price knocked down a little. Ain’t that a honey? 
Couldn’t even begin to get started to make a sale, himself, so 
he puts in and tries to rim off the other fellow’s profit. 


Frightened Out of the Market 


“It ain’t hard to see what happened. This town is as short 
of houses as a hog is of table manners. The kid says it’s an old 
town and all built up. Built up, hek! With half a chance I 
could start a building boom here tomorrow; only it wouldn’t 
be a boom. It would be just regular growth. But no dealer here 
can get started; for if he tries, the old man noses him out. 
Ain’t anybody going to spend good money building something 
about as modern as a bustle, and where are you going to get 
anything else? I just wish grampaw could come back here 
and look things over for a couple of weeks. I bet he’d have 
some architectural connections before Saturday night; and 
Monday morning he’d be out working the trade, telling them 
about what a regular house ought to be, what it was worth 
and how to get it. He had a different lot of stuff to work with, 
in his time; but he always had his eye on the customer and 
the market, and he was out in front. No pulling back in the 
britchin’ with him. We’re just so dead here, now, we ain’t 
got sensation enough to know it. 


“Doggone the luck, anyway. I’ve been around more or less 
in my time, and I’ve seen quite a few yards that sagged into 
the mud and whined; got sorry for themselves and just kind 
of festered; didn’t make nothin’ and wouldn’t let anybody else 
do it, either. That wasn’t grampaw’s way. I was just a kid 
when he was an old man; but I never heard him whine around 
about conditions. If a depression came along, he said that was 
the time to lay the foundations of a fortune. If wages went 
up, he said that was all right by him; for there’d be more money 
spent. If taxes got heavy, he wanted to know they were spent 
for the right things and in the right way; but he said a com- 
munity that built its public enterprises in the right way was 
one that was on the make. He used to talk about the hazards 
of the game, whatever those things were. But he played the 
game and played it hard. Only it wasn’t exactly a game, for he 
wanted everybody to win. There was an old chap in here the 
other day telling about the time grampaw talked him out of 
building a thousand-dollar barn and into one that cost four- 
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Disgruntled victims of the "short" list 


hundred. The old boy told about kidding grampaw because he’d 
lost himself a big sale. ‘No I ain’t,’ grampaw said. ‘Your farm’ll 
carry a small barn and make you money, and you'll be buying 
a lot of stuff from me. A big one would sink you, and you'd 
be miserable, and we’d both lose.’ Always thinking about the 
customers. But now! Hek!” 

We asked J. Walker if he thought the mere matter of age 
caused a yard to slow down and founder. 

“You know doggoned well that ain’t so,” Mr. Outer said 
with some heat. “There’s a yard in this town that’s about six 
years old; started out pretty good but turned to bone. Didn’t 
have what it takes and got knocked down too easy by our 
shining example. There’s a yard over here about twenty miles 
away that was started in 1848, and it’s got the fourth generation 
in the office. You don’t hear hard-times talk over there. If 
they’ve had hard going, they don’t advertise it. Busy as a bird 
dog, pushing architectural houses in a way the customers can 
understand and afford. They’re building in that town. They’re 
pretty good fellows and don’t tie in over here, maybe because 
they’ve got plenty to do at home. But somebody’s going to 
give our people real houses one of these days, and what’s left 
of us’ll go out like a light. I wish to John Henry the lawyer 
kid could get control here. Unless I’m all wet, he’s like his 
grampaw.” 

e¢ 8 * 

A few days after talking with Mr. Outer, the department 
visited another town, which shall be nameless. Perhaps you've 
read about it in these columns, though that story did not con- 
tain this particular set of circumstances. It’s a wealthy town 















































What this place needs is an undertaker 
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with some good factories and a rich farming area, is a hand- 
some place in a substantial way and usually does a steady 
building business. There are several yards in the city, three 
of which were especially interesting. We sat in the office 
of one yard and heard this story. 

“For a good many years,” the manager said, “this town had 
almost an ideal set-up. There was a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness for everybody, with competition enough to keep us all 
awake. But we competed on service; not a hysterical or spec- 
tacular kind that puts all the chips on one number in a make- 
or-break spirit, but the kind that kept us watching the customers 
and finding the things they liked. There was a steady progress 
in the art of building. I’d like to show you some of the farm 
houses and barns that were built then and some of the places 
here in the city. Maybe they’d look a little old-fashioned now; 
at least people would build differently at present. But the 
owners still have an honest pride in those buildings, and the 
value is still there. We didn’t compete on price. Without hav- 
ing any agreement, we sold at substantially the same level. 
Sometimes the other boys hedged a little; but, if you under- 
stand me, I didn’t mind. This yard had a reputation for skill 
in design and for turning out high quality; and with the prices 
exactly even we'd get really more than our share of the busi- 
ness. The other dealers had to live; and if they threw in the 
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he’s pushed from behind and can’t help himself, has been fight- 
ing for volume. One of his methods is that old and discredited 
tool of the short list. He puts a lump-sum bid on a list he gets 
up, himself; with plenty of items or parts of items left out. 
It never finishes the job, and he sells the extras, which should 
have been in the original list, at ungodly high prices. Along 
with this, I understand, goes a short count. Also substitution 
of grades. Sometimes he tells the owner the carpenters must 
have wasted lumber or maybe stole it. But he has his original 
list, on which he made the bid, and the delivery tickets. The 
owner can’t quit with his building four-fifths done; so he buys 
the extras. He’s sore, but he pays. 

“The general results are pretty bad. Our yard still sticks 
to quality, architectural building, full count and regular prices. 
I think there’s no doubt that in the long run this is the only 
policy to follow; but in the meantime I admit we’ve been hurt. 
Customers come in here with that knowing, you-can’t-slick-me 
look and ask for prices. We do our stuff in the usual way; 
stressing completed costs and measurements by completed 
values. But they pin us down about prices on what we know 
are the other fellow’s loss leaders. Then they go away. We 
hate to see old customers leave that way, for it’s mighty hard 
to get them back, even if they get well hurt by their bargains. 
The local market is in bad shape. The town isn’t building 





Streamlined and Modern--This New Plywood Office Interior 


Broad panels of driftwood gray 
Super-Harbord laid with the 
grain running horizontally, stripped 
with parallel battens of dark 
green, give a stream-line, modern- 
istic effect to the reception room 
of the new offices of the Izzard 
Co., national advertising agency, 
605 Union Street, Seattle, Wash. 
The large, octagonal pillars were 
covered with strips of plywood 
glued to the surfaces of the col- 
umns, and a graceful curved corner 
lends a touch of relief to the sever- 
ity of the lines. The pliability of 
the Super-Harbord proved of 
great advantage in this type of con- 
struction. 

The construction of Super-Har- 
bord, product of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash., is 
by the hot-plate method with a 
resinoid binder, so that the plies 


are literally fused together, and ex- 
haustive tests have demonstrated 
that the plies will not separate even 
though subjected to boiling water 
or live steam exposures. With this 
concrete forms of 


qualification, 





Panelling and pillar decoration of this 
fine office interior were done in new 
resinoid-bonded plywood 





Super-Harbord may be re-used 
many times more than ordinary 
plywood. Because of the weather- 
proof qualities of Super-Harbord, 
it has been found particularly 
adapted to outdoor uses, such as 


for outdoor signs, trailers, cabins 
and various types of farm build- 
ings. The resinoid bond is proofed 
against termites and other wood- 
eating insects, as well as against 
molds and all forms of rot, so that 
it is particularly adapted to use in 
regions infested by such insects or 
where dampness is a serious factor 
affecting construction. Increased 
production facilities of the plant 
have insured an adequate supply of 
this material. 

The use of this material in the 
headquarters office of the Izzard 
Co. gave that organization an ex- 
cellent opportunity to test the merit 
of this product for which it is con- 
ducting a nationwide advertising 
campaign, launched this spring. 

In addition to the use of trade 
publications and the leading period- 
icals which circulate among build- 
ers and contractors, intensive mer- 
chandising is being carried on in 
the industrial market and farm 
construction market in some sec- 
tions. 





nails on a job or shaved a dollar off the framing lumber, that 
was all right with me. It evened things up a bit. 

“But, during the easy-money period after the war, one of the 
dealers thought he could out-guess the stock market and found 
he couldn’t. His creditors took the place over and put in a 
new manager. The creditor who acts for the rest doesn’t live 
here and isn’t a lumberman. He doesn’t care what the manager 
does, just so he makes money and makes it fast. 

“The third yard has been here a long time, and the owner 
went along with us in those earlier days. He still plays fairly 
about prices, though I imagine this new experience is hard 
on him. He was one who had to angle a little in the old days 
to get his share. The other two yards are small and don’t figure 
much in the general picture. 

“Of course you know what happened. The public is always 
ready to get price-minded. It didn’t in the old days, because 
no dealer encouraged that sort of thing. The public will think 
about what the dealers, or in this case one dealer, will talk 
about. Well, the public is getting that encouragement to think 
about prices now; and it has forgotten some of what we used 
to teach about the right measure of price being completed value. 
This new manager, and I don’t want to be hard on him since 


nearly as much as returning prosperity would warrant. Plenty 
of people have seen their neighbors rimmed, and they conclude 
that building is no longer safe or satisfactory. 

“Well, I’m not as down about it as I might be. We're still 
delivering honest values, and a fairly large part of our trade 
has stuck by us. We’re hurt but hopeful. I think the new 
manager is heading his outfit to another smash. I never used 
to think that the failure of a short-change yard, as I observed 
such things in other towns, did any good. Another always 
came in to carry on the bad work. But now I’m not so sure. 
The lumber business is getting so technical and exacting that 
more people have the common sense to see that the price of 
two-by-four’s isn’t a measure of what a yard can do. They 
see the cheap-price outfit deliver an unsatisfactory job, meas- 
ured in completed values ; so the old simples out of the cupboard 
of fraud have less public appeal in the long run. As the yards 
built on fraud break down, they’re not always followed 
by others of the same kind. It may be just wishful thinking; 
but I rather believe the slickers get found out sooner in these 
days, and that as they go out of the picture they stay out. | 
don’t think there’s ever been a time when honest and intelligent 
merchandising had a better chance to prove its public value.” 
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The community laid out with house models made by Chicago school students is pictured above 


HOUSING SHOW EDUCATES VISITORS 


The annual National House and Garden Ex- 
position in Chicago enjoyed a nine-day run end- 
ing May 16 at the Coliseum. The large hall 
was thronged with visitors interested in the 
latest innovations in home building materials, 
equipment, furnishings, and landscaping. 

The attraction that held the spotlight was 
the model house containing seven rooms, one 
and one-half baths, and an attached garage. 
The residence was placed longways to the 
street, and was very inviting in appearance. 
Materials in the house came from various com- 
panies in Chicago, such as the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. which supplied the lumber, and the 
Lord & Bushnell Co. and the Shevlin Pine 
Sales Co. that furnished the knotty pine for 
the homey recreation room. A large quantity 
of Insulite wallboard was used throughout the 
dwelling, and finished in whatever best suited 
the rooms. As most other model houses in_such 
expositions, the Chicago one was of one floor 
variety with the heating plant and laundry in a 
room in the back part of the residence. 

From the entrance hall which boasted a coat 
closet and had a lavatory opening off it, one 
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passed into a spacious living room, 24x16 feet, 
having two bay windows and a pleasant hearth 
flanked by built-in wood bookcases. Although 
many homes being erected today are minus a 
dining room, the plan below shows a large one 
in this house. Five doors opened onto an open 
porch, and into recreation quarters, breakfast 
nook, kitchen and living room. As mentioned 
above, the recreation room had walls of knotty 
pine, while the floor was of wide pine boards. 
This room, also, had a fireplace, and a door for 
entering the garage from the house. Designed 
as a typical 1937 American home by the Chi- 
cago architectural firm of White and Weber, 
the “New England Colonial residence embodies 
the latest developments for the comfort and 
convenience of the housewife, and for economy. 


Pupils' House Models Lauded 


Receiving the second most interest from visi- 
tors to the exposition was the community of 
model homesteads which was laid out with crea- 
tions of public and private high school students 
of Chicago. The houses were grouped together 
to form Safety Town, that was a project spon- 
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sored by the “Keep Chicago Safe Committee” 
in co-operation with the Koard of Education. 
It was the first year that such a project has 
been staged, and the fact that 200 schools parti- 
cipated shows the enthusiasm with which it was 
received. The models were made of cardboard, 
paper, or plywood from plans conceived by the 
individual young builder. Ingenuity and crafts- 
manship creditable to veteran architects and 
builders were incorporated into these homes. In 
addition to constructing houses to scale, the 
pupils fully landscaped the lawns, setting out 
trees with green sponge “foliage” and creating 
other marvels of effect. The officials of the 
Board of Education feel that the project was 
one of the best educational efforts ever partici- 
pated in by school pupils. About twenty bronze 
plaques were awarded to high schools in which 
the students whose models were judged the best 
were enrolled. The name of the respective 
winner was on the plaque in each case. 

The booths around the exposition hall dis- 
played a variety of building materials, . heating 
and air-conditioning equipment, kitchen units, 
and sundry other merchandise. 
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Mix With the Farm Folk, Yard Manager Advises 


[In this offhand talk, Weaver Barnett 
discusses a subject of interest to all yard 
executives. Mr. Barnett is local man- 
ager at Briscoe, Tex., for the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co., of which Elmer 
O. Hinkle is vice-president. The occa- 
sion was a recent gathering of com- 
pany executives and yard managers. |] 


Mr. Hinkle has assigned me a subject 
that is too much for me, and I can not 
do it justice. I think there could be books 
written on this subject, and then there 
would be material untouched. 

I would like to know how many of 
you have lived on the farm, or were 


reared on the farm? I also want you to 
know that in what remarks I may make 
about the farmer I am not casting any 
reflection on any of you, or on the farmer, 
as I lived on a farm about twenty years. 

I will ask the question: “Why should 
we be interested in the farmer, or in his 
prosperity?” We are all directly or in- 
directly dependent on the farmer (or cus- 
tomer) for our bread and meat. Several 
years ago when a crop failure occurred, 
or the prices were low, there yet would 
be very good business, as the farmers 
would have some cash on hand; or at 
least it was not so hard to get hold of 
as it is now. They did not look for sev- 











Here’s something interesting, and useful, noted in the yard of the 
Milloy Lumber Co., Erie, Pa. Looking closely, between the car on the 
right and the lumber piles on the left, there will be seen, dimly outlined, 
a wooden horse. Because the photograph fails to show the device plainly 
our artist has made a pen-and-ink drawing of it. This device is used in 
unloading and stacking lumber, to protect it from injury. It is an ordinary 





wooden horse on stilted legs with the vertical members reaching about 
8 feet above the ground. Through the vertical members, at intervals 
of about one foot, holes have been bored, through which is run an iron 
pipe of diameter slightly less than that of the holes. The pipe thus 
becomes a roller, over which the man in the car passes lumber to the 
man on the stack. As the stack increases in height the position of 
the roller is raised. With this device, boards are never dropped more 
than a few inches, nor are they drawn over those already in the stack. 
Damage to the lumber in unloading has been practically eliminated 
during the years this device has been in use. 
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eral bad years in succession. The past 
few years we have had short crops, low 
prices, and what is often called the de- 
pression. I am not going to tell you what 
caused this, and I am not going to try 
to tell you how to remedy the situation, 
as I do not know;; but if the Government 
had not helped our customers out, where 
would we be today—especially the coun- 
try yards? 

There is one thing that I think we must 
have to be successful, especially in a small 
place, and that is, the confidence of the 
customers. We all like to trade with a 
firm or an individual that we have confi- 
dence in, and I don’t think the farmer 
is any exception. 

We all are peculiar people. I am pe- 
culiar to others, and they are to me; and 
I think the farming class of people are 
the most sensitive, superstitious, or pecu- 
liar people there are. The more we know 
about each other the better we should get 
along ; so we want to get acquainted with 
our customers. 


We should be interested in our cus- 
tomer’s business the same as in our own, 
for in the long run our prosperity de- 
pends on his. 

If one of you men should get on a 
train and sit beside a stranger, it would 
be only a very short time until you would 
know what kind of business he was in, 
and he would know what you were work- 
ing at. Why would you have that kind 
of conversation? Because you are inter- 
ested in your own work, and desirous of 
finding out how his business is. We all 
should be interested in our work, what- 
ever it may be, in order to do our best 
for the man or company we are working 
for; if we are not interested we are work- 
ing at the wrong job. The farmer is like 
the rest of us; he is interested in his farm, 
because that is his business. 


We all have our hobbies. With some 
it is hunting, fishing, or different things. 
Our customers have their special inter- 
ests, and it is up to us to find out what 
they are; then we can talk in their lang- 
uage, and “sell ourselves” to them. We 
have one customer who has made a suc- 
cess of farming, and he says that he 
attributes his success to hogs, cows and 
chickens. “These are the best friends I 
have on the farm,” he says. 

If I were going to approach this man 
I would not talk about sheep, or goats, as 
he would not be interested in them, and 
probably would walk out on me. But if 
you asked how the old sow and pigs were 
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making it, you would see a different ex- 
pression on his face as you would be talk- 
ing right down his line. You might ask 
when he is going to sell them; tell him 
you will try to send him a buyer if you 
should hear of someone wanting pigs. 
Now, when the customer leaves, don’t 
you forget that he still has some pigs to 
sell, and that we want them sold, so we 
may profit also. 

The next customer that you meet might 
not even have a hog, or a cow, so you 
would not want to talk to him about them, 
but about the thing he is interested in. 
This may sound as though we should be 
interested in our customers for the busi- 
ness that we get in return. I suppose 
that is largely true; but our customers 
are a part of our business, and we are all 
interested in our business. 

We should associate with our cus- 
tomers. I do not mean that we should 
pick out some low-grade person and live 
the sort of life that he lives; of course 
we should live clean lives and be good 
citizens. So doing, you will have the re- 
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We should always be very courteous 
to our customers, and greet them when 
they come into the office. Mr. Hinkle 
talked to us along this line about a year 
ago and I could not add anything to what 
he said then; but I do think this is very 
important. 

I mentioned about selling the farmer’s 
pigs for him. Of course, we are not in 
the stock business, and have all the 
selling we can handle; but we do have 
a “For Sale or Trade” board. It is a 
36x48-inch blackboard, and when a cus- 
tomer has something to sell or trade, 
he lists it on this board. When the item 
is sold he comes in and takes it off the 
list. I think this is going to work out 
to our advantage, as it will bring more 
people into the store. 


Overhead Doors Are Used to 
Enclose Driveways 


There certainly is no better way to ex- 
plain and demonstrate merchandise—par- 
ticularly appliances of a more or less 
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Big "Ad" Marks Three Decades 


of Business 


La Junta, Coto., May 17.—It some- 
times is asserted that retail lumber 
dealers, as a class, are not very enter- 
prising advertisers, so it ought to be news 
when a yard concern takes a full page 
of advertising space in its local newspaper 
to print a message of less than 100 words, 
not counting, however, two large cuts of 
its buildings, which in themselves are 
effective ads. The La Junta Trading Co. 
thus commemorates its three decades of 
business life, with a page headed in huge 
type “Thirty Years of Service!” It con- 
tinues with the slogans “Quality Mer- 
chandise at a Fair Price” and “Good 
Service a Tradition.” 

The advertisement next informs the 
public that “the second Todd generation 
(Horace, John, Clyda and Ed) are work- 
ing from morn to night that they may do 
as well by the third generation (Bobby, 
Johnny, Tommy, Perry, ? ?) as the first 
generation (Mr. and Mrs. R. C.) have 





These pictures show how lumber dealer demonstrates, in his shed, overhead doors equipped with hardware fittings which he sells 


spect of everyone; but don’t be a high- 
hatter. 

We should attend church in the com- 
munity, go to the public gatherings and 
be one of the people when we get there. 
Your school is one of your best assets; 
we all should co-operate with the school, 
attend its entertainments, etc. We should 
not, however, try to run the community, 
which probably was doing very well be- 
fore we arrived. 

We should be honest with our cus- 
tomers, in all dealings we have with 
them, if we wish to continue to do 
business with them. You have prob- 
ably heard someone say “there goes 
a person who will not pay, or is very 
slow about meeting his obligations.” 
How are we meeting our own ob- 
ligations; are we paying our bills 
promptly? If not, someone is saying the 
same thing about us. We must not be in 
that class, or our customers will lose the 
confidence they might have in us. There 
are times when we have extra expenses 
that we can not help; but if we are unable 
to pay promptly, we can make satisfactory 
arrangements some way. 


mechanical character—than to show it, or 
them, in actual use in the dealer’s own 
establishment. That principle was fol- 
lowed by Richard L. Zeyen, local man- 
ager of the Fostoria Lumber & Supply 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio, who has a very prac- 
tical way of showing how the overhead 
door hardware fittings made by the 
Frantz Manufacturing Co., of Sterling, 
Ill., operate. One of the accompanying 
pictures, snapped recently by an AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative, shows 
Mr. Zeyen standing in one of the shed 
doorways, which is equipped with an 
overhead door utilizing Frantz hardware. 
Three of the doors, which were made in 
the mill operated by the company, are 
used in different parts of the plant. In 
the other picture may be discerned the 
shed driveways, each enclosed by over- 
head doors fitted with Frantz hardware. 
Mr. Zeyen says that these doors are very 
practical, and that they are more readily 
sold because of this demonstration. 
_————— 
Woop USING industries in Canada during 


1935 paid salaries and wages totalling $20,634,- 
744 compared with $18,806,465 in 1934. 


done by them.” Then follows the sig- 
nature: “La Junta Trading Co.” That’s 
all. 

In April, 1907, the La Junta Trading 
Co. was incorporated, with R. C. Todd 
as principal stockholder. From 1912 to 
1920 Mr. Todd operated the business as 
sole owner, but in 1920 T. W. Sisson 
purchased a one-third interest,. which, 
however, Mr. Todd repurchased in 1931, 
since which time the Todd interest has 
held complete control of the business. 

At present Mr. Todd’s three sons, 
Horace, John and Ed, and his daughter 
Clyda, manage the business. The build- 
ing occupied by the company has been 
enlarged to three times its original space, 
and sales volume has increased propor- 
tionately. Incidentally, at the beginning 
the company handled only grain, feed, 
and beans and seed, but in 1920 it built 
lumber sheds and branched out into com- 
plete lines of lumber and building ma- 
terials. 

And speaking of its advertising, it is 
interesting to note that “The Loud 
Speaker,” a feature sponsored by this 
lumber company in the La Junta Tribune, 
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has appeared without missing a week 
since it was inaugurated twelve years ago. 
It carries a bright line of chatter, along 
with suggestions and helps for builders. 





Another Lumber Dealer Tells of 
Yard-Built Brooders 


Following up the long article that ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
May 8 showing how brooder houses and 
other small farm buildings may be profit- 
ably made in the average lumber yard, 
we are pleased to present herewith a pho- 
tograph and story concerning similar ac- 
tivities by Ramey Bros., lumber dealers 
at Manhattan, Kan. 

“A Ramey-built brooder house will 
solve that chick problem this spring,” is 
the caption of a newspaper advertisement 
which this firm used to call attention to 
the proposition. The ad continues: “We 
invite you to come in and obtain particu- 
lars about these brooder houses delivered 
to your home. They are built in several 
sizes ; therefore, we have one to suit your 
need.” 

In response to (=== 
an inquiry from 
the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 
H. S. Ramey said: 

“We have built 








A brooder house on 

display in yard of 

Ramey Bros., Man- 
hattan, Kansas 





a number of 
brooder houses at 
our yard, and on 
various farms, 
from _ blueprints 
and _ specifications 
furnished by Walter G. Ward, head of 
the rural engineering division of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
Our experience convinces us that it is 
important to keep the price down by 
using lumber of the less expensive kinds, 
such as short lengths and good lower 
grades. We have been able to hold the 
labor cost of the 10x12 house down to 
$10 to $12, and the material cost to from 
$50 to $65, depending on grades of ma- 
terial and minor changes in construction.” 

To give readers of this department the 
benefit of expert judgment the editor 
wrote Mr. Ward asking his views on the 
brooder house proposition. He replied 
as follows in part: “Our poultry depart- 
ment strongly recommends the use of 
portable brooder houses so that the chicks 
may be brooded on clean ground. We 
have, therefore, included in our list of 
standardized farm building plans, two 
portable brooder houses, one 10x12 feet 
and the other 12x16 feet. This type of 
brooder house is illustrated in a mimeo- 
graphed circular which we are sending 
under separate cover, and which we dis- 


Courtesy Manhattan (Kan.) 
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tribute to those interested in poultry 
equipment. We have the plans available 
in blueprint form, which are furnished to 
anyone interested at the cost of printing 
and mailing, as indicated in the mimeo- 
graphed circular, and we also have these 
on file in each county farm bureau office, 
where interested farmers may see them. 
Quite a number of retail lumber dealers 
keep copies of these plans on hand for 
the convenience of their customers. Many 
thousands of brooder houses constructed 
from these plans are in use in Kansas.” 





'"A. L."’ House Plan Makes 
Good Advertisement 


The Knox Lumber Co., Ashland, Ore., 
is making good use of an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN house plan (No. 197) ina 
large advertisement carried in its local 
newspaper. The lumber company shows 
in its advertisement a cut of front eleva- 
tion of this home, while another cut shows 
the floor plan. The caption indicates this 
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home can be build “ready for occupancy 
for only $3,500.” The text reads: 

“Shown herewith is a very fine home 
plan which could fit into Ashland’s won- 
derful setting most delightfully. There is 
a large living room; dining room; 
kitchen; two bedrooms ; bath; halls, front 
entry, with coat closets; full basement ; 
fireplace, with tile hearth and mantel; 
plenty of built-ins and linen storage; high 
quality hardware, plumbing and electric 
fixtures. A much larger illustration may 
be seen at our office. Select your own 
contractor. Financing assistance and ad- 
vice cheerfully given.” 





Retailers’ Clubs Are Charged 
With Unfair Practices 


San Francisco, Cauir., May~ 17.— 
An investigation into charges of monop- 
olistic activities and price fixing filed last 
fall by the Federal Trade Commission 
against. the California Lumbermen’s 
Council, this city, and its five branches, 
is now under way here, with Judge 
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Charles F. Diggs, Washington, D. C., 
presiding at the hearings. 

The council and its branches, composed 
of retail lumber dealers of northern and 
central California, were charged with un- 
fair restraint of competition and increas- 
ing of price to the purchasing public. 
When charges were filed, the respondents 
indicated they would fight the action vig- 
orously on the grounds that there was no 
basis for the charges. Spokesmen refused 
to take the charges too seriously. 

Morgan Doyle, local attorney for the 
council, expects a long drawn-out series 
of hearings, with the government finding 
it hard to prove its charges. 

The respondents include the California 
Lumbermen’s Council, San Francisco; 
Coast Counties Lumbermen’s Club, Wat- 
sonville; Northern Counties Lumber- 
men’s Club, Sacramento; Central Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, Stockton; Peninsula 
Lumbermen’s Club, Redwood City; San 
Joaquin Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno, and 
their members who are dealers in lumber 
and building materials. 





Will Not Guarantee Roofs for 


More Than Two Years 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., May 17.— 
The Associated Roofing Contractors of 
San Francisco, with headquarters at 454 
Valentia Street, this city, was recently 
organized. The membership includes all 
roofing contractors in San Francisco and 
nearby counties. Lulu Powers is secre- 
tary-treasurer. The members of the asso- 
ciation have signed an agreement to re- 
frain from making guarantees on roofs 
for periods longer than two years. 





Comparison (17 Years) of Cost 
Of Building a 5-Room 


Bungalow 


[The Wheeler Osgood Sales Corpora- 
tion, whose general sales office is located 
in Chicago, recently issued the follow- 
ing bulletin which conveys information 
of general interest to the trade, in the 
way of comparisons of cost of construct- 
ing a five-room bungalow for various 
years. | 

It has been rumored many times that 
cost of building has been going up and 
up during the past year or two. We re- 
cently ran on to some information which 
seems authoritative to us and that more 
or less analyzes building costs over the 
past 17 years. It clearly defines just how 
present day costs compare with previous 
years. 

The information originated in Califor- 
nia, with a lumberman who has been 
keeping accurate cost records from year 
to year on a typical five-room bungalow. 
The cost comparisons outlined below 
cover a list of material containing 9,322 
feet of lumber, and includes rough lum- 
ber, siding, shingles, finish, plywood, out- 
side finish, windows, doors (24 open- 
ings), mouldings, flooring (divided be- 
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tween Douglas fir and oak flooring), 
drayage and sales tax. 

The cost of the five-room bungalow, 
as of Oct. 1 of each year, follows: 


1920 ....$1,024.45 1929 .... 566.40 
1921 .... 79607 1930.. 510.25 
1922 . 705.18 1931 .... 441.42 
1923 .... 83263 1932.... M2 
1924 .. 701.32 1933 .... 482.36 
1925 .... 625.75 1934.. 546.45 
1926 .... 632.45 1935 . 535.87 
1S@7 .. 597.32 1936. 605.66 
1928 .. 576.97 





Denver Enjoys Marked Activity 
in Building 


DENveER, CoLo., May 17.—‘“Denver is going 
through a period of remodeling, repairing and 
building that far exceeds, in money spent, any 
year for a long time,” said J. E. Hackstaff, 
president of the University Park Lumber Co., 
Denver. “Not only is the downtown business 
district showing signs of activity in this line, 
but home owners as well are making many 
needed repairs.” 

More building permits for new houses in 
Denver were issued last month than in any 
April since 1928. Total number of permits for 
all purposes issued during the month was 745, 


- while the largest number for all purposes issued 


in any April was 779 in 1929. 


Company Improves Its Plant 


Mena, ArK., May 17.—The Lauck Lumber 
Co. has recently completed a new office building. 
The main office room is 16x22 feet, with floors 
of hardwood and ceiling of acoustic board. A 


.new garage has been built and the grounds sur- 


rounding the buildings are to be landscaped. 





How New "Unfair Trade Prac- 
tices" Law Affects Colo- 


rado Dealers 


Denver, CoLo., May 17.—Governor Teller 
Ammons during the past week signed the un- 
fair-trade-practice bill, which bans discrimina- 
tion among dealers and is designed to stop use 
of “loss leaders” and other so-called “cut- 
throat” competitive devises. 


The law defines cost, as applied to produc- 
tion, as including the cost of raw materials, 
labor and all overhead expenses of the pro- 
ducer; while cost as applied to distribution 
by a retailer means whichever is lower of 
the following: (1) purchase price of the 
merchandise to the retailer at the retail out- 
let; or (2) replacement cost of such merchan- 
dise to the retailer, in the quantity last pur- 
chased by the retailer, within 30 days prior 
to the sale of such merchandise by-the re- 
tailer, less any trade discounts, but exclusive 
of discounts for cash, and plus a mark-up 
amounting to less than minimum cost of dis- 
tribution by the most efficient retailer, which 
mark-up in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary shall be six percent; provided that, in 
the event a cost of distribution lower than 
six percent can be proven by the retailer 
the mark-up shall be reduced to such lower 
figure. In all retail sales involving more 
than one item or commodity the retailer’s 
selling price as individual items or commodi- 
ties shall be computed on the “cost to the 
retailer” as herein defined. 

The law further states: “The secret pay- 
ment or allowance of rebates, refunds, com- 
missions, or unearned discounts, whether in 
the form of money or otherwise, or secretly 
extending to certain purchasers special serv- 
ices or privileges not extended to all pur- 
chasers purchasing upon like terms and con- 
ditions, to the injury of a competitor and 
Where such payment or allowance tends to 
destroy competition, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Violators of the law are subject to punish- 
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ment by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 


The law paves the way to the formation of 
code committees in the State to operate along 
lines similar to those set up during the life of 
the NRA. 


Lumber Dealer Takes On Line 
of Steel Framing 


Detroit, Micu., May 17.—Comment- 
ing on the fact that Currier Lumber Co., 
as a new retail outlet for Stran-Steel, 
is the first lumber dealer in Michigan, 
and probably first in the United States, 
to begin marketing of steel framing for 
residential construction, H. A. Chaplow, 
general sales manager of the Currier com- 
pany, said that this action was prompted 
by months of consideration. During this 
period Currier officials have foreseen a 
definite trend toward the use of steel in 
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Customers Like Comfortable 
Chairs, Dealer Finds 


Following the appearance in AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN issue of Feb. 27 of an illus- 
trated story telling of the customer con- 
venience and comfort provided by a 
California dealer, in the form of swivel, 
pedestal chairs in front of its office coun- 
ter, our attention was called (by S. A. 
Stavrum, manager of Wisconsin’s Trans- 
fer Yard, Oshkosh) to a similar arrange- 
ment in use for several years by the Bell 
Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

That company, under the management 
of Benoit Wittig, installed similar chairs 
about six years ago; and, in addition, has 
a row of three theatre-type chairs placed 
near the counter for the convenience of 
waiting customers. The accompanying 
illustration, caught on a busy day at the 








Showing comfortable seats provided at counter and for waiting customers in office of 
Bell Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis.. 


home construction, he said. To supply 
framing of pre-fabricated steel involves 
no radical departure from conventional 
construction methods, Mr. Chaplow said 
in fully endorsing framework of this 
type; and as a representative lumber 
dealer he warmly welcomes steel as a 
new ally to the lumber industry. He 
pointed out that the flexibility offered in 
modern-day lumber and steel materials, 
used in combination with each other, 
makes possible numerous building econo- 
mies. Use of wood and steel fashioned as 
supplementary materials provides one of 
the most advanced steps yet achieved in 
a new era of home construction, he af- 
firmed. 





In THE Unrtep States there remain 182,000,- 
000 acres of lands which have never been sur- 
veyed, according to the General Land Office. 


yard, shows Mr. Wittig in the right fore- 
ground with one of his assistants at his 
right, and two customers comfortably dis- 
cussing building purchases. 

Mr. Wittig says: “We thought this 
seating convenience would personalize our 
whole selling approach. There is nothing 
like making a customer comfortable and 
at ease. The arrangement permits a man 
and his wife who come in to discuss a 
new home to seat themselves across the 
desk from us. You can’t hold a custo- 
mer’s attention if he is physically uneasy, 
and you have a big advantage if you can 
get prospects to sit down and do business 
on a personal basis. The idea has worked 
out very well for us. Our customers fre- 
quently remark about it, and we wouldn’t 
want to try to do business under other 
conditions.” 
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‘Gone With the Wind,” the Roving Editor Rolls 
Through Famed Red Soil of Georgia, 


and Into Tennessee -= 4. toro 


Tue MAJOR PORTION of the past fortnight has been spent by 
the wandering editor in “rolling through Georgia,” part of the time 
on wonderful highways, other times on clay roads that are as “slippery 
as goose grease” when it rains, and enveloped in clouds of red dust 
when the sun shines. Georgia is not “red” in its political belief, but 
it surely is red when it comes to soil, and this red soil of Georgia is 
said to be just about the best cotton land in the world. 


But there are plenty of things other than cotton that are grown in 
Georgia, notably the peaches for which it is famous. And some of the 
lumbermen called on in that State have become nationally known, not 
only for the product of their mills, but also for the product of their 
peach orchards. The trees have shed their blooms and now are filled 
with young fruit, giving evidence in many places of a big yield despite 
the continued cold weather and heavy rains that have set everything 
back considerably. The late spring season is referred to by many old 
timers and local weather experts as a “blackberry winter.” It is claimed 
that there are accurate records going back for more than a hundred 
years that prove conclusively that when blackberries bloom there is 
always cold weather. 

Another belief prevalent among old timers in Georgia is that a sure 
time to plant cotton is when the voice of the whippoorwill is heard on 
their farms—and these unusual birds have shown up on the farms 
recently in great numbers. Another unique belief is that when the 
doves begin to coo it is the right time to plant corn. With the whip- 
poorwills singing and the doves cooing, farmers are busy in their 
fields and corn and cotton are being planted—in fact, on many farms 
they have not waited for these “signs,” but have planted early and 
already the corn and cotton are up and the fields are undergoing their 
first cultivation. 

And Georgia is building houses, too, as may readily be seen by one 
driving along the highways or the country roads. And if the activity 
along this line is not noted by the traveler, the local newspapers are 
spreading the news abroad and letting the world know that business is 
good in this “heart of Dixie.” For example, the Louisville (Ga.) News 
and Farmer, remarking on the fact that automobiles have become soa 
numerous on the streets as to make parking a real problem, adds this 
comment: “Were all our money going into automobiles we would feel 
that our prosperity is a bubble, and a sort of undesirable bubble at that. 
But, ride down any road in Jefferson County and see the dozens of 
country as well as town homes that have been improved. New barns, 
new roofs, new fences are everywhere in evidence. There is not a 
dilapidated, antiquated schoolhouse in the length and breadth of Jefferson 
County.” The Tifton Gazette says: “Tifton continues building new 
homes, but the demand for places in which to live continues as insistent 
as ever.” And from Quitman comes this statement in the Free Press: 
“It is difficult to drive a block in any direction in Quitman without see- 
ing either a new house or a newly painted house. The carpenter and 
the painter now know that prosperity is at hand.” And so the story 
goes. 

What is true of Georgia is true also of Tennessee, in which State 
these lines are being written, and in every State that has been visited 
on this interesting tour. This editor has been breaking the routine of 
driving and making calls by reading that best seller, “Gone With the 
Wind,” and has found it to be especially interesting because his travels 
have taken him over much of the ground on which the scenes of this 
book are laid. And if you think people down here are not reading 
this book, take the word of a clerk in a drug store in a small Georgia 
city, which had just displayed these books in its show windows: “We 
have sold fifty copies of this book this afternoon alone, and the people 
keep coming in and buying.” Well, what’s this got to do with the 
lumber business? Not a great deal, and yet the heroine of that book in 
her determination to make money bought and operated two sawmills, 
the product of which was supposed to have been largely used in re- 
building Atlanta after the cruel war—and she scandalized the ladies of 
the old South by going out as a salesman and personally drumming up 
trade. To do that meant social ostracism in those days, but far from 
that now. It has been the pleasure of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in re- 
cent years to give space to many stories of how women are becoming 
successful merchandisers of lumber and operators of mills and yards, 


and taking the lead in their communities as town builders and builders 
of a citizenship with real character. 

This editor’s wanderings have given him the opportunity of visiting 
many of the so-called “small mill” operations, all of which, by the way, 
are as busy as can be, and loaded up with orders, and he has been im- 
pressed with the number of these manufacturers who are becoming 
factors in their communities as retail lumber and building material 
dealers. This has come about largely through the rapidly expanding 
building and repairing campaign making it necessary for sources of supply 
of this nature to be made more readily available in communities where 
such facilities were deficient, or altogether lacking. And some of these 
operators have become real merchants in the selling of homes and of 
materials with which to construct or repair homes. And now, before 
we leave this interesting subject of developments in this part of the South 
it may be worth while to mention that Alabama, Georgia and Tennes- 
see are manufacturing more than one-fourth of all cotton seed products 
in the United States. There are startling figures available showing the 
output of cotton oil mills in the three States mentioned during the past 
nine months. 
similar enterprises are the mainsprings of the increased activity that has 
come to labor, farmer, merchant and builder in this section that for so 
long was devoted strictly to agriculture—and which has instilled new 
life into the lumber business. 
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Wo THOUGHT OF IT FIRST, deponent sayeth not, but cer- 
tainly T, E. Griffin, of the Colonial Lumber Co., Phenix City, Ala., and 
Charles G. Dawes, Chicago financier, economist, author and composer, 
are of the same opinion as to the duration of the present wave of pros- 
perity. Mr. Griffin expressed to this writer the belief that by the end 
of 1939 business men should have their affairs in good shape and be 
“up on the mountain,” prepared to weather the storm and stress of another 
depression. And now comes Dawes, in a book just published, pre- 
dicting that 1939 will bring another stock market collapse and a “minor 
recession in business” that may last one or two years, but which then 
will be followed by a period of prosperity. Well, they may both be right, 
but it seems impossible that the building demand of this country can 
be satisfied within two, or even four years, and generally when building 
is going on business in practically every line is good. Far be it from 
this scribe, however, to attempt to dabble in economics or politics. 
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Worx IS GETTING well under way in the removal of the Jeffreys- 
McElrath Manufacturing Co.’s operations at Macon, Ga., to the new 
location on the old Case-Fowler Lumber Co. property recently pur- 
chased by the first named concern. Driving over the new location 
with E, G. Jeffreys and having him point out the things his company 
plans to do was a pleasant feature of a visit to Macon. At present the 
old Case-Fowler site is being cleaned up, pile foundations are being 
laid and already some stocks are on the yard. The first building is that 
of a Moore dry kiln, work on which already has begun. Removal to 
the new location will be made gradually so as not to interfere with 
operations at the present location. Some new machinery is being pur- 
chased and when the Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co. gets finally 
settled it will have one of the most convenient and best arranged plants 
of the kind in the country. 
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lw 1825 THE population of Perry, Ga. was 600. In 1925, just one 
hundred years later, the inhabitants numbered 600. In the last ten or 
twelve years, though, the town has taken on new life and now boasts 
a population of about 1600. One of the older citizens, a doctor, said to 
the writer that the people of the old community really did not care to 
have new people come in and preferred to keep the town as it was with 
its old traditions and its interesting history. However, a big cement plant 
was established here, a veneer plant was built, and then J. Meade Tolle- 
son came in with the plant of the Tolleson Lumber Co., all of which 
employed considerable labor and increased the population. Right now 
this charming little town is in the midst of a building boom. Mr. Tolle- 


These, together with the cotton mills, paper mills and _ 
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son, who operates a retail lumber and building material business in addi- 
tion to his manufacturing operations, about a year ago decided, that he 
would build one house a month and offer it for sale. So far he has 
built and sold ten attractive homes and has two more under construction. 
In addition he has built a number of houses for rent to his own employees. 
Mr. Tolleson remarked that in building some of the most attractive of 
these homes he used plans taken from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A 
Federal Building & Loan Association has been organized and is doing 
an excellent business, its loans being made to men of character who 
are steadily employed. 


In the center of this little town stands the brick court house that 
was erected in 1854. This building is kept painted, but there is one 
corner of it on which it has not been possible to find any paint that 
would stick, The reason for this finally has been attributed to the fact 
that during the Civil War farmers brought quantities of salt meat here 
for the Confederate armies and this meat was stored in a room in this 
corner of the building, the belief now being that the bricks became so 
thoroughly impregnated with the salt from this stored meat that they 
will not hold paint. 


A pleasant feature of the stay in Perry was a visit to the home of 
J. M. Tolleson. This old house was erected in 1857 and stands as solidly 
today as when first built. Lately Mr. Tolleson has been doing some 
remodeling of the interior, including paneling of some of the rooms 
in random oak, the laying of oak floors, and finishing one room in 
pine. This he calls his “roofer room” because the entire interior is 
finished with the ordinary roofers produced by his mill and so many 
others in that territory. In making these alterations Mr. Tolleson was 
his own architect and builder, and he has done a fine job. 
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S AID TO BE ONE of the wealthiest towns in the country, is New- 
nan, Ga., where a pleasant visit was had with W. S. Askew, head of W. S. 
Askew & Co. (Inc.), operating an uptodate retail lumber and building 
material business. Mr. Askew formerly was a large manufacturer of 
lumber, but is now devoting his time to the retail business, in which he 
is ably assisted by a son and a daughter, both of whom joined their 
father in extending a cordial welcome to the managing editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which they read with so much interest. 


There are a number of new homes under construction in Newnan and 
Mr. Askew reports that business has been mighty good all during the 
past year. Having recently visited the plant of the Central Fibre Products 
Co. in Hutchinson, Kan., the editor was quite interested to find products 
of that company forming an important part of the stock of this yard 
in Georgia, an indication of the widespread territory in which that 
company finds a market. Here in Newnan was found another father 
and son organization in the lumber business, the Wilkinsons, who operate 
the business of W. S. Askew Co. James Wilkinson, the son, is manager. 
Like other manufacturers, he reported that their main difficulty now 
is not in finding business, but in getting the lumber with which to fill 
the orders. This company’s stock has been greatly reduced by the heavy 
calls made upon it and by reduced production caused by the continued 
rainy weather. However, the sun is shining again and production is 
being stepped up. 
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LocatEp IN THE famous Elberta peach section of Georgia, 
Thomaston is a busy, bustling town that is quite proud of its civic 
improvements. Howard Thurston, of King & Thurston, lumber manu- 
facturers, continues as mayor to guide the destinies of the city and 
direct civic affairs, but he declares that this will be his last term, as 
he feels that the time has come for him to retire. He has done a fine 
job as mayor and it is doubtful if the citizens will permit him to retire. 
King & Thurston are important manufacturers of Georgia roofers, their 
production of which recently has been materially increased. In addition 
to manufacturing lumber this enterprising concern is one of the largest 
peach growers in that section, its orchards having an established reputa- 
tion as producers of fruit of an exceptional quality. 
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F NRoUTE FROM Atlanta, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn., “time out” 
was taken for a visit at Acworth, Ga., to one of the busiest plants found 
on this trip. On the tracks stood a string of cars being loaded, the 
planers were humming, motor trucks were coming and going, while 
lumber dollies pulled by the mules and driven by the negroes that are 
an essential part of every lumber operation in this section, were constantly 
going back and forth from yard to mill to cars and things certainly 
were humming. It was hardly necessdry to make any inquiry as to 
the condition of business here. All this activity spoke for itself, 
indicating that buyers are well pleased with the product of this plant 
and service they receive from the Mills Lumber Co. of Georgia (Inc.). 
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LarcE, SMALL OR MEDIUM, a lumber operation is always a 
fascinating thing to this editor who, although having been visiting lumber 
plants all over the country for twenty-five years, still finds something 
interesting about every one. It was no exception when he spent an 
hour browsing around over the plant of the Williams & Voris Lumber 
Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn. Operating continuously for more than thirty 
years, this plant is turning out a fine quality of hardwoods, oak flooring 
and cedar closet lining. S. A. Williams, Jr., vice president of the com- 
pany, had just returned from Memphis, where he attended a meeting 
of directors of the National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
He said that while a slight lull in demand was reported, all the manu- 
facturers confidently look forward to a good demand at satisfactory 
prices over a long period. With home building steadily increasing there 
is certain to be a large movement of oak flooring and cedar closet lining, 
dealers everywhere finding a growing interest in cedar lined closets, 
both in new homes and in those that are being remodeled. Williams & 
Voris Lumber Co., large producers of both, offer the convenience of 
mixed cars of oak flooring and cedar closet lining, and can include items 
of hardwoods that may be required. A stroll through the yards of this 
company easily convinces the visitor that its claim of carrying a stock 
of twenty million feet of hardwoods is founded on fact. Under the 
active management of S. A. Williams, Jr., vice president and chairman 
of the board, and Lyle Motlow, vice president and general manager, 
the company continues to maintain a reputation for quality and service 
that has made its products so well known and popular for considerably 
more than a quarter of a century. 
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Ax EVIDENCE of the improvement in the lumber manufacturing 
industry is the renewed activity seen in plants making saw mill ma- 
chinery. An outstanding example of this is the plant of the Corley 
Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., which is operating at capacity. 
Significant both of the popularity of Corley mills and equipment and 
of the change that has taken place in the transportation industry is the 
increasing number of concerns that send their own trucks to the plant 
in Chattanooga to carry to their destinations the plants that have been 
purchased. Trucks, sent by the owners, recently have come to the Corley 
plant from Michigan, Illinois, and from Texas, evidently the buyers 
finding it more economical to transport their purchases in their own 
trucks, even over these long distances, than to ship by rail as was 
formerly the custom. Trucks constantly are coming and going from 
points not so far away, an important proportion of sales made by the 
company being called for by owner trucks. R. J. Corley, Sr., devotes 
his attention particularly to the operating end of the business, while 
R. J. Corley, Jr., is in charge of the sales department. While the rejuve- 
nation of the lumber industry has brought increased business to the 
Corley plant it also has brought to the front the problem of getting an 
adequate supply of properly dried lumber required in the manufacture 
of Corley mills. To obviate the possibility of running short on this 
material, the company maintains a substantial stock of dry lumber, but, 
like other wood-using industries, it is bearing in mind the fact that 
dry lumber is a necessity to good manufacture and recognizes the further 
fact that the situation demands a close watch on sources of supply and 
care in buying, to the end that its own customers may always be assured 
of perfection in the manufacture of the equipment they purchase. 
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Pulp Mill Planned for East Texas 


Lurxin, Tex., May 17.—Tentative plans for 
constructing a paper pulp and newsprint mill to 
cost six million dollars at some point conveni- 
ent to the yellow pine timber region of east 
Texas were further considered at a recent con- 
ference held here. The meeting was attended by 
George F. Hardy, of New York City, paper mill 
engineer: Daniel Upthegrove, of St. Louis, 
president of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
road, and a number of other officials of that 
system; several of the leading lumber manu- 


facturers of Texas; Charles H. Herty, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., who led in the experimental work 
to utilize southern pine pulp for newsprint; 
Judge Francis P. Garvan, of New York City, 
president of Chemical Foundation, and a num- 
ber of bankers and other business men of the 
State. Various phases of the project were dis- 
cussed, and further consideration of the plans 
will be had at other similar conferences to be 
held in different cities of the State. Location of 
the proposed industry has not yet been deter- 
mined. The mill, according to present plans, 
will produce approximately 140,000 tons of 
newsprint during the first year of its operation. 


Second Alder Mill Planned 


RayMonbD, WasH., May 15.—J. P. Card, of 
Aberdeen, Wash., has applied for a 35-year 
lease on the former Hanify mill site here, for 
a new alder mill which, he said, would be con- 
structed as soon as necessary legal formalities 
are completed. The coming of this mill will 
mark the second step in development of alder 
lumbering here, the Olympic Hardwood Co. 
having recently purchased the former Sizer mill 
site here, where another alder mill is now near- 
ing completion. Mr. Card said that machinery 
for his mill is now en route here. 
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This church roof of 
timber construction 
still structurally in- 
tact, had floated 
off the brick walls 
for lack of sufficient 
anchorage 








As a part of its general researches on the more efficient utili- 
zation of the nation’s timber resources, the Forest Products 
Laboratory is particularly interested in studying the perform- 
ance of frame structures, so that the serviceability of wood 
may be improved. The laboratory therefore studied the dam- 
age caused to frame construction by the Ohio River flood of 
1937, and made a brief inspection of a few typically flood- 
damaged houses in Louisville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The inspection included: (1) Houses that had been subjected 
to very high waters and strong currents with resulting struc- 
tural damage, and (2) houses in somewhat higher areas where 
the water reached only a few feet above the first floor, with 
little or no structural damage resulting, although the damage 
caused by long-continued soaking was considerable. 

The houses inspected in Louisville that had been submerged 
were of the modest bungalow, or small low-cost one-story type. 
The foundations were either timber posts, or piers of concrete, 
brick, or stone. Only a few had a concrete wall foundation with 
basement. Many of these houses had been shifted from their 
foundations. As a whole, the houses in Jeffersonville that had 
been submerged were of a somewhat better type, but many 
of these had also suffered structural damage but not to the 
same extent as did those in Louisville. 

The primary cause of the structural damage in these sub- 
merged houses was non-uniform bearing, as a result of the 
shifting of the house from its foundation. Lack of sufficient 
anchorage was primarily responsible for the houses being 
In most of the houses that had been shifted, 
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ehavior of Frame Con 


1937 Ohio River Flood 


overturned, or even floated away, in fact, no evidence 
of any anchorage whatever could be found. Where anchorage 
was found in houses that had shifted, it was entirely inadequate 
and much below what ordinary good building practice would 
call for. 

The following are examples of insufficient anchorage ob- 
served : 


1. Wood posts driven only about 18 inches into the ground. 
The buoyant effect of the water and the force of the current 





This large one and one-half story frame house, built on 

8-inch brick foundation without apparent anchorage, had 

been dislodged and structurally damaged by a swift current 
and partial submersion 





were sufficient to lift the house and pull the posts from the 
ground, the posts remaining attached to the building. 


2. Studs mortised into wood plates, but not otherwise at- 
tached to the floor system. The house had apparently been 
lifted from the first floor, leaving the floor system and sills 
attached to the post foundation. 


3. Tieing of the house to the foundation by thin metal straps 
screwed into the side of the house and anchored into the ground. 
The straps were few and the fastening inadequate, allowing the 
house to shift from its foundation. 


4. Drift pins which were anchored into masonry piers and 
were of sufficient length to extend through the sills, but evi- 
dently were not intended to resist lifting of the house. Only 
the piers were left, the house apparently having been lifted by 
the water and then floated away. 

5. Overturning of concrete piers 6n account of not having 
been extended far enough into the ground. 


There was no appreciable structural damage found in the 
houses that had been only partly submerged. The partly sub- 
merged houses did, however, suffer severely from dirt and 





The current and buoyant force raised the upstream side 
of this cheap single-story frame house, and pulled the wood 
posts from the ground 
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struction in the 


By R. F. LUXFORD, Senior Engineer and 
@ £.C.O. ERICKSON, Associate Engineer @ 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


muck swept into them, from buckling, warping, and swelling 
of the floors and woodwork, from damaged natural finishes, 
ruined interior paint finishes and wall papers, and in some 
instances badly damaged plaster. 


SUGGESTED METHODS FOR REDUCING STRUC- 
TURAL DAMAGE TO FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
BY FLOODS 


The general survey of the flood damage to frame construc- 
tion indicates that most of the structural damage could have 
been prevented if ordinary good construction principles had 
been rigidly adhered to, especially as concerns the anchoring of 
buildings to well-designed foundations, such as would result 
from taking the following precautions: 


Timber Post Foundation—Where the use of timber posts is 
permissible, they should be given a preservative treatment to 
prevent decay, and should extend into the ground at least 36 
inches. They should, of course, be of sufficient size, and spaced 
closely enough together, to safely carry the load. If less pene- 
tration is used, the anchorage should be supplemented by bolt- 
ing treated anchor boards to the lower end of each post, the 





The overturning of this house was caused by high flood 
waters, swift current, and lack of anchorage to the brick 
foundation 





anchor boards being placed horizontally in previously excavated 
trenches. The sills should be securely anchored to the posts. 
It is very desirable that the corner posts be diagonally braced 
to the sills. It is also good practice to brace intermediate posts. 


Concrete, Brick, or Masonry Piers—These piers should rest 
on firm soil, preferably below the frost line, or at least 18 inches 
below the ground on spread footings. 

The brick or stone piers should be well bonded with a good 
cement mortar. An anchor bolt of good size should be im- 
bedded an ample depth in each pier, and of sufficient length to 








Ordinary good construction of toenailing studs to sills, and 

bolting sills to foundation, prevented dislodgment of this 

bungalow, although it has been exposed to a swift current 
and complete submersion 





The buoyant effect of submersion caused this house to rise 

off its concrete piers and float away. The straight anchor 

rods imbedded in the piers, without washers and nuts, 
proved insufficient anchorage 





project through the sill and be provided with good sized wash- 
ers and nuts, thereby firmly tieing the sill and foundation 
together. 


Continuous Concrete or Concrete Block Foundation—Con- 
crete blocks should be well bonded with a good cement mortar. 
The wall should be provided with sufficiently large anchor 
bolts, spaced not over 8 feet on centers, and extending at least 
18 inches into the foundation. These bolts should project 
through the sill and be provided with washers and nuts. A bolt 
should be used at or near each corner and angle of the building. 
If the house is without basement, the walls should extend below 
the frost line. 


Framing Members—Diagonal sheathing securely nailed to the 
sill and wall plates is very effective in anchoring a building to 
its sill. Where diagonal sheathing is not used, each joist should 
be securely toenailed to the sill. Where platform construction 
is used, each stud should be securely toenailed to the plate. 
Obviously, for good construction all parts must be securely 
fastened together. 

While it can not be definitely said that the adherence to the 
foregoing principles of anchorage will in all cases prevent 
structural damage to flood-exposed buildings by dislodgment, 
the danger of such damage occurring will be greatly reduced. 





There is continually something new under the construction 
sun these days, and now it is the newly coined term “painten- 
ance.” Broken down, the word means “paint maintenance,” 
and is self explanatory. Property owners who neglect their 
paint thirsty residences are de-valuating the buildings, and 
snowballing the eventual expenditure necessary to put them 
in good condition. Once the paint-shield is gone, the way is 
open for the weather to enter with its capabilities to rot mate- 
rials, stain walls, and generally deteriorate the interior. The 
ghost of neglect will not get your house, if you “paintain” it! 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 


facturers Discuss Basic Issues of Industry 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 20.—The spring 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association brought together 
forty of the Wisconsin-Michigan lumbermen at 
the Pfister Hotel, this city, on Tuesday, to dis- 
cuss current developments in legislation con- 
cerning labor relations. The forenoon was given 
over to this subject, and the afternoon session 
to other association business. 


Following the opening address of President 
Abbott M. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., who 
pointed out the significance of the Supreme 
Court decisions bearing upon the Wagner law; 
the passage of the Wisconsin Labor Relations 
Act and the introduction of similar legislation 
in Michigan, Secretary-Manager O. T. Swan 
was called upon to review basic features of 
these measures. As a basis for the discussion 
which followed he summarized the Wagner 
law and particularly the practices which are 
prohibited to employers and pointed out that 
the National Labor Board, by interpretation, 
may greatly broaden the application of the law 
through the interpretation of words; for ex- 
ample, where does “coercion” or “restraint” or 
“interference” begin or end? What is “collec- 
tive bargaining”? Must a bargain actually be 
reached or will it eventually be held that fair 
and reasonable attempts to arrive at an adjust- 
ment constitute such bargaining? While the 
law does not contemplate that the Board shall 
determine wages, through an extension of its 
power through its attempt to determine the 
reasonableness of action under “collective bar- 
gaining,” it may perhaps attempt to indicate 
what in its judgment would be a fair wage 
and, through publicity or propaganda, endeavor 
to enforce such conclusion. It is not indicated 
that parties must enter into a written agree- 
ment, but there have been indications of an 
interpretation that failure to do so is a failure 
to reasonably practice collective bargaining. It 
is well, therefore, to study the annual report of 
the Labor Board and follow the trend of its 
rulings and the extent to which they are im- 
partial or biased. It is very apparent that the 
Board is leaning very far towards a conclusion, 
in many cases, that a. discharge was influenced 
by union labor activity as against inefficiency 
or violation of the usual recognized rules of 
conduct. 


It was pointed out also that while agree- 
ments may be made with labor organizations, 
the Act specifically provides “Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed so as to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way the right 
to strike.’ This means that even after an 
agreement there is no control over its enforce- 
ment or the conduct of the employees who have 
entered into it. 


Mr. Swan said that the Supreme Court de- 
cisions of April 12 sustaining the Federal law 
related, of course, to the specific circumstances 
of certain companies. The court held that the 
Act is constitutional with respect to industry 
the business of which has an interstate char- 
acter in those provisions which forbid employ- 
ers to interfere with the formation of labor or- 
ganizations or their administration or discrimi- 
nating against employees because of member- 
ship in labor unions. The Court has not de- 
cided whether the majority can speak for the 
minority even though the latter does not agree. 

Whether a business is intrastate or interstate 
depends upon the facts in each case but, since 
the National Labor Board has made the Wis- 
consin Labor Board its agent in Wisconsin, the 
State board will handle all matters in the first 
instance whether the business of the company 
involved is intrastate or interstate. Assuming 
that Michigan passes a bill similar to the Wis- 
consin law, it is likely that a similar delegation 


of power will be given to the Michigan Labor 
Board. 


The Wisconsin Labor Relations Act 

Following this basic outlining of the principal 
features of the topic for discussion, C. O. 
Wanvig, president of the Globe Union Co., 
Milwaukee, was called upon to discuss “the 
Wisconsin Labor Relations Act and coopera- 
tion expected of employers and employees in 
its administration.” Mr. Wanvig dwelt upon 
the several features of the Wisconsn Act, point- 
ing out that it differs from the Federal law in 
its provisions for conciliation and arbitration 
and he urged that employers endeavor by every 
means at their command to help make the law 
workable and a success and to join in any rea- 
sonable efforts which may be made to develop 
plans which will avoid strikes, lockouts and 
labor disturbances. 

G. N. Harder, Wells, Mich., discussed the 
Michigan Labor Relations Bill (HB-571) now 
before the Michigan Legislature. This bill is 
said to have the backing of Governor Murphy. 
It has important features differing from both 
the Federal and Wisconsin acts, especially with 





A. L. OSBORN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 


Urges More Interest 
in Law Making 


Oo. T. SWAN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 


Analyzes Recent 
Labor Measures 


respect to the prohibited acts or practices ot 
employees and labor organizations or agents. 
Labor organizations violently oppose all of the 
provisions in this section and it is very doubt- 
ful whether the bill will be passed in its present 
form. That does not mean that no measure of 
this type will be passed. The employment prin- 
ciples and procedures recommended by the Em- 
ployment Relations Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers were presented 
for the information of those present. 

E. J. Dempsey, of Bouck Hilton Klewin & 
Dempsey, discussed “some of the legal aspects 
of the National and State Labor Relations 
Acts.” He gave specific examples of procedure 
under complaints filed with the Federal Board. 

Following the Association luncheon H. P. 
Janisch, vice president of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., of Chicago, gave an excep- 
tionally timely and interesting address on “in- 
surance protection under strikes, riots and civil 
commotion.” Many people are surprised to learn 
that certain forms of fire insurance are sus- 
pended and of no effect under certain conditions 
of labor disturbance or civil commotion. There 
are supplementary forms, several just recently 
devised, which will take care of various con- 
tingencies. 


In the absence of R. B. Goodman, who was 
scheduled to discuss the Washington Conserva- 
tion Conference, O. T. Swan briefly outlined 
the “public aspects of timber cutting.” He urged 
the importance of voluntary observance of the 
Forest Practice Rules which the Northern 
operators adopted in 1934. In the failure of 
reasonable observance of economic forest prac- 
tices lies the threat of attempts at Federal con- 
trol over cutting on private property. The Ad- 
ministration has given thought to methods 
which might be adopted to enforce a major Fed- 
eral control in the event of what public offi- 
cials may consider inadequate voluntary adop- 
tion of minimum forestry practices. 

A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, in his character- 
istic and forceful way, gave his conception of 
general business conditions, which may be sum- 
marized in his statement that “lumber is valu- 
able property and destined to become more 
valuable.” Mr. Osborn dwelt especially upon 
some of the bills before the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature and urged the manufacturers to take a 
more active interest in both Federal and State 
legislation. It is essential that they follow 
through with their representatives in making 
them understand how they are affected by ill 
advised measures. For example, the bill re- 
quiring that wages be paid within three days, 
at the end of the work period, and in cash or 
check, would work a considerable hardship, 
especially in the woods. It is believed that this 
and other measures will be killed or modified 
to make them workable. 


Grading Rules Are Discussed 


Association Inspector B. E. Simpson pre- 
sented proposed grading rules for knotty birch. 
The proposed rules were adopted, but with an 
amendment that in the “A” grade the lengths 
would be eight to sixteen feet. 

Al. Klass, of Oconto, Wis., presented the 
report of the grading rules committee relating 
to proposed changes in the hardwood grading 
rules. It was voted that the committee be in- 
structed to present these proposals to the grad- 
ing rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The committee was au- 
thorized, following further study, to make cer- 
tain changes in this report as developed in the 
general discussion at this meeting. 

It was reported that the Wisconsin measure 
which would change the slash disposal rules 
have been amended in satisfactory form, follow- 
ing a conference at Wausau between members 
of the Conservation Commission and represen- 
tatives of the association. 

Time did not permit Traffic Manager F. M. 
Ducker’s report on freight rate cases; the dis- 
cussion by President Fox of the National As- 
sociation on freight extension plans, nor the 
report on current trade extension work by Field 
Representatives T. R. Kerr and H. S. Crosby. 

It was indicated that a meeting of the board 
of directors would be held in Chicago in June 
to handle these matters. 





No Funds for National Redwood 
Forest Additions 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 15.—Lack of 
funds has halted plans for the acquisition of 
400,000 acres of redwood forest in Mendocino, 
Del Norte, Humboldt and Sonoma counties, for 
inclusion in the national forests, according to 
U. S. Forest Service officials here. Reconnais- 
ance crews have been withdrawn after survey- 
ing some 50,000 acres. Plans are said to have 
been approved for the redwood forest, but funds 
to complete surveys and purchase lands have 
not been provided. 
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Southern Cypress Manufacturers Scan 
Horizon for New Trade Opportunities 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 19.—Members of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, holding their annual convention here to- 
day, heard reports of good business conditions 
throughout the industry, listened to addresses 
by a trio of outstanding speakers headed by Dr. 
Phillips A. Hayward, head of the forest prod- 
ucts division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce, 
and re-elected their official family, headed by 
C. R. Macpherson of Palatka, making a few 
additions to their leadership-personnel. 

In the election of officers, J. S. Foley of 
Foley, Fla., and Jacksonville, was named to fill 
the new office of second vice president, while 
H, A. J. Evans of Jacksonville and J. C. 
O’Rourke of Foley, were added to the direc- 
torate. Besides President Macpherson, officers 
re-elected were: 

First vice president—A. G. Cummer, Jack- 
sonville. 

Treasurer—E. G. Swartz, Perry, Fla. 

Secretary—T. M. True, Jacksonville. 

Assistant secretary—J. A. Prestridge, Jack- 
sonville. 

Consulting representative—B. R. Ellis, 
Jacksonville and Augusta, Ga. 

Directors re-elected included—F. S. Buffum, 
Jacksonville, M. L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla.; 
J. S. Foley, Foley, Fla.- E. W. Hutchings, 
Perry, Fla.; J. H. Loughridge, Boyd; H. L. 
Manley, Savannah, Ga.; J. A. Redpath, Osce- 
ola, Fla.; G. E. Reynolds, Albany, Ga.; John 
L. Roe, Jacksonville; J. F. Wigginton, Jack- 
hea and Louis J. Wilbert, Plaquemine, 


Southern Pine Official Is Heard 


During the morning session, the cypress men 
heard a brief address by A. G. T. Moore, man- 
ager of traffic and conservation for the South- 
ern Pine Association, who emphasized the fine 
spirit of co-operation existing between his of- 
fice and that of Secretary T. M. True, in the 
handling of mutual problems. The Pine asso- 
ciation official centered his address about the 
thought that most effective conservation is to 
be obtained through the development of a pro- 
gram which will prove profitable for the lum- 
bermen themselves, in a purely financial way. 
He voiced the belief that the changing condi- 
tions and increasing volume of logging opera- 
tions switched from company rail lines to han- 
dling by truck over public highways, have 
brought about a situation where selective cut- 
ting will prove most profitable for the manu- 
facturers. He urged co-operation with south- 
ern railroads, expressing the belief that they 
are doing everything possible to assist the lum- 
ber industry. 

In this connection, Mr. Mooré also told of 
the formation of the Southeastern Industrial 
Conference, designed to secure rate changes 
beneficial to all industries, and commented on 
the recent conference of governors of southern 
States, for the same purpose. He advanced the 
view that railroads of the North and East are 
reluctant to see pulp, fiber and other mills move 
to the South, because of the feeling that this 
can be accomplished only at the expense of 
Operations in their own territory. He declared 
that the summary of traffic conditions, incor- 
porated in Secretary True’s report, covered the 
situation fully and he therefore omitted any 
effort to deal with these matters. 


Rate and Traffic Matters Discussed 


“Word has just been received from one of 
the eastern lines,” said Secretary T. M. True, 
in his report, “that the revision of lumber rates 
in Official Territory covered by I. & S. Docket 
4035 has been postponed indefinitely, and this 


postponement will undoubtedly cause a further 
delay in the revision from the South.” 

In connection with his comment on this mat- 
ter, Secretary True dealt at some length also 
with other rate and traffic matters of particular 
interest to the Cypress association. His report 
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carried an exhaustive analysis of the effects 
of impending rate changes, affecting southeast- 
ern territory. The secretary summarized varied 
activities of the association and stressed the 
effective work of the promotional department 
handled by Mr. Ellis. 


Grades and Specifications 


J. F. Wigginton, Jacksonville, reporting for 
the committee on grades and specifications, sub- 
mitted a slate of suggested changes, all of 
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Director 


which were adopted. One of these changes 
provided for the association to furnish a service 
to make inspections for moisture content. It 
was brought out that this was necessitated prin- 
cipally to comply with requirements of various 
Government agencies making heavy purchases 
from time to time. It was stressed that the 
service will not attempt to say what is the 


proper moisture content, but will simply report 
on the moisture content which exists, when 
such service is desired. 


Treasurer E. G. Swartz, of Perry, Fla., re- 
ported in detail, showing the association’s fiscal 
condition relatively better than it was a year 
ago. D. K. Clippinger, as chairman of the 
statistical committee, reported concerning stocks 
on hand, lumber cut during the year and other 
figures available through Federal compilation. 
These figures, to be released through the De- 
partment of Commerce May 20, indicated a de- 
crease in available cypress stocks of 2.3 percent 
April 1 as compared with Jan. 1. An increase 
in all lumber consumption for the nation ap- 
proximating 16 percent for the first six months 
of 1937 over the similar period of 1936 was in- 
dicated by the same Federal report, Mr. Clip- 
pinger stated. 

Memorial resolutions were ordered prepared 
honoring two members who have died during 
the last year, Waldo E. Cummer, of Jackson- 
ville, and John Hecker, of Shamrock. The as- 
sociation also adopted a resolution opposing the 
proposed increase in the personnel of the United 
States Supreme Court, and another opposing 
the proposed “train length bill” (S. 29). 


Promotional Activities Described 


B. R. Ellis, consulting representative, in his 
address dealing with promotional efforts, re- 
viewed work of the year, and touched upon 
plans laid for the immediate future. He 
stressed the importance of continued efforts to 
demonstrate visually the advantages of cypress, 
and told of specific instances proving the 
results attained by such efforts. Prof. H. S. 
Newins, head of the forestry department, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, a recently es- 
tablished division, told of his work and plans, 
and touched on pending legislation and possi- 
bilities for research calculated to benefit the 
cypress manufacturers. 

The work of the Cypress organization’s pro- 
motional organization directed by Mr. Ellis 
was commended strongly by Dr. Hayward in 
his address, which formed an outstanding fea- 
ture of the convention program. The Federal 
official touched upon many points of vital in- 
terest to the lumbermen. He stressed the possi- 
bility for expansion in foreign markets as yet 
untapped by southern cypress. Atteation had 
been called earlier in the day, to the impression 
in some sources that kiln-drying of cypress 
may damage its decay-resistant qualities. In 
this connection Dr. Hayward stated: “Insofar 
as I have been able to ascertain from what 
information we have available this should not 
cause you worry.” He suggested, however, the 
desirability of further research, and expressed 
willingness to discuss this matter in detail. 

A. G. Cummer, of Jacksonville, reported for 
the membership committee, telling of some in- 
crease during the year, and comment by officials 
indicated probability of substantial additional 
gains during the next twelve months. On ac- 
count of the general interest attaching to the 
various addresses on today’s program, hard- 
wood and pine operators had been invited to 
attend and the resultant assemblage constituted 
one of the largest gatherings of representative 
lumbermen meeting in Jacksonville under one 
roof in years. 





In NUMBER of employees and wages paid 
pulp and paper making remains Canada’s 
premier manufacturing industry, according to a 
recent Canadian Resources Bulletin, though in 
point of gross value of production it has been 
pushed into second place by the non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining industry. 
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Kansas Dealers “Go Back to School” 


Annual Convention “Hits High” With Big Attendance and “Headliner Program” 
—Consumer Financing, Insulation, “Face Lifting” for Main Street, Leading Topics 


SALINA, Kan., May 17.—Lumbermen of this 
State, 600 strong, gathering here May 6-7 for 
19th annual convention of the Kansas Lumber- 
men’s Association, the largest attended of post- 
depression meetings, heard their keynote 
speaker, J. L. Wood, general credit manager 
of Johns-Manville preach a gospel of consumer 
financing for the building industry; gave in- 
creased attention to insulating and insulation, 
with Harry Gorman, Wood Conversion com- 
pany engineer, discussing the topic; turned one 
whole session of the meeting over to a dealer’s 
roundtable with E. E. Woods, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in 
charge and had an all-time high of 50 ex- 
hibitors in a “Better Homes” display, which for 
the first time was held over the final night of 
the convention and opened to the public, though 
a heavy shower soon after the doors opened 
seriously cut attendance. 


Young Blood in Presidency 


Ted Sanborn, of Belleville, youngest man 
ever to hold the position, was elected president 
of the Kansas association. The former Uni- 
versity of Kansas football star is a young man 
in a family old in the Kansas lumber business. 
Matt Dinges, of Hays, was chosen first vice- 
president; Don Finley, of Moran, second vice- 
president, and Fred Utt, of Salina; J. H. Mona- 
han, of Manhattan; Joe Weigel, of Hays, and 
Otis Metz, of Wichita, became members of the 
board of directors. 

The whole of the convention was run on a 
“Back to School” basis in spacious Isis Tem- 
ple, there being school bells, teachers, and ex- 
aminations sessions, all well attended. The an- 
nual banquet for lumbermen and their ladies 
had covers laid for 500, with Evan Griffin, di- 
rector of the Kansas State Highway Depart- 
ment, and a Manhattan lumberman, as master 
of ceremonies, and Frank (Tony) Lorince, 
Enid, Okla., dealer as the headline entertainer, 
doing an Italian dialect which “aisled” the cus- 
tomers, most of whom had partaken of steaming 
coffee poured by Lorine, who had donned kit- 
chen raiment and joined the “help” during the 
banquet. More than 200 couples were on hand 
for the annual ball. 


Consumer Financing Extolled 


Ernest Woods, appealing to dealers to 
awaken to the possibilities of consumer financ- 
ing, pointed out that in making home improve- 
ments possible on a monthly payment basis the 
building industry will be but tilling a field al- 
ready plowed. The public is “monthly payment 
conscious,” said he, and if the building industry 
is to get full share of the consumer’s dollars, 
it must compete with the highly organized sell- 
ing staffs of the automobile, refrigerator, radio 
and kindred dealers. He stressed the manifold 
advantages to the dealer of such selling, and 
asserted that the plan would leave the finance 
company to do the worrying—if any and that 
the plan would permit more liberal credit to 
the contractor, who has always been the deal- 
er’s best customer, but need not be his only one 
if the dealer cashes in on consumer financing. 


"Lift Face" of Main Street 


_ F. T. (Tip) Brown, of Kansas City, mak- 
ing a plea for the dealers to join a “Lift Main 
Street’s face” movement, told his audience that 
though Main Street is the heart and soul of 
every town and city, too many such streets 
of today are those of our grandfather’s time, 
with 1885 store fronts, reminiscent of bustles. 
hoop skirts, and hitching racks. There are 
2,000,000 old store buildings in this county, 
80 to 90 percent of them needing repairs and 


representing opportunity for dealers to open a 
billion-dollar market if they can unify into 
civic remodeling projects, he said. Mr. Brown 
pointed to a complete Texas rebuilding project, 
and to projects begun at Higginsville, Mo., 
and Leavenworth, Kan., as exemplifying the 
trend of modernizing Main Street. Using Sa- 
lina as an example, Mr. Brown declared: “Last 
year more than $13,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise went in the back doors and out the 
front doors of Salina business houses; out on 
Main Street, where the sidewalks are wider, 
more lights burn and more people gather. 
Would this town, or any other, if left a $13,- 
000,000 art exhibit by a philanthropist, put that 
priceless collection behind out-moded store 
fronts, up narrow stairs, in dusty second-story 
space, back of funny cornices, and behind odd- 
shaped windows? 

Mr. Brown pointed to the work done by the 
planning board of the National Resources com- 
mittee and said that 40-odd States now have 
their own planning boards and that it behooves 
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every town and city to have its own; to become 
planning conscious; to lift the face of Main 
Street and to keep home trade at home. Those 
cities which have begun a general overhauling 
of Main street no longer consider it an experi- 
ment, but rather a sound investment, he said. 


Insulation Is Live Topic 


Insulation was a word on every tongue, 
among the dealers and their salesman, and in- 
sulation displays drew nearly 40 percent of the 
display space in the Better Homes show. Harry 
Gorman, discussing insulation with the dealers, 
told them the field is ever widening, and that 
they must study the matter and “be able to tell 
customer why you recommend insulation; how 
that insulation can save him money.” One of 
the most complex of insulation problems is 
faced now, he declared, because of the ever- 
increasing number of “air conditioners” being 
installed. Mr. Gorman advised against solid 
pack insulation in either new or old construc- 
tion, asserting that air space is necessary to 
avoid condensation of moisture within the 


walls. His charts of averages, drawn from 
surveys made by various authorities, were 
closely studied by the dealers. Mr. Gorman 


warned against insulation made by “fly-by- 


night” manufacturers, and offered figures to 
disprove the claim of most of these concerns 
that the major heat loss or gain is through the 
ceiling where the insulation is most easily in- 
stalled. He declared exhaustive tests by his 
company and others show that 27 percent heat 
loss in the average 1-story structure is through 
the walls; 21 percent through the ceiling; 27 
percent through glass (doors, windows, infil- 
tration) and 23 percent through air changes 
caused by opening doors and windows. Mr. 
Gorman declared blow-in insulation in the av- 
erage old home would cost $200 to effect an 18 
to 22 percent heat saving, but that the home 
owner could obtain a 20 percent saving by the 
installation of “storm sash” for about $60. 


Experience Is a Hard Teacher 


W. C. Chamberlin, of Little Rock, Ark., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, discussed general business matters 
with the dealers, dealing with constantly in- 
creasing overhead, saying that it is “something 
not learned at school, but must be had in big 
doses to best be understood.” Mr. Chamberlin 
pointed to ever-changing legislation having di- 
rect bearing upon the industry. He declared the 
dealers must educate themselves constantly to 
keep abreast of changing laws, saying: “You 
must keep your eye on the ball, something you 
can best do by subscribing to several trade 
journals, whose editors have made thorough 
and understanding investigations into the 
changing laws which mean much in your busi- 
ness.” Many a lumberman, he said, could 
profit by taking himself a great distance from 
his business, visiting others in the same line 
of endeavor, swapping ideas with strangers, and 
viewing his own business dispassionately. 

The dates for next year’s convention were 
not set, though the meeting probably will be in 
the first week in May, 1938. The Kansas Lum- 
bermen’s Association is the outgrowth of the 
old Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
organized in Salina, though the K. L. A. was 
not incorporated until 1934. The 20th conven- 
tion, a year hence, will be held here, as have all 
others. 


Big Idaho Mill Cuts Out 


Corur D’ALENE, IpAHO, May 17.—The 
Blackwell Lumber Co. has announced it will 
discontinue operations and dismantle its plant, 
which has been operated here since 1919. Logs 
and lumber owned by the company are to be 
sold to Potlatch Forests (Inc.), to be milled in 
the latter’s Rutledge unit here. The Blackwell 
mill has worked two 8-hour shifts, with a ca- 
pacity of 150,000 feet a shift. Present timber 
holdings of the company have been exhausted 
and “prohibitive taxes” and other economic con- 
ditions make it impracticable to acquire more, 
according to a statement issued by officials of 
the company. 








Orient Buys Big Volume 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 15.—Millions of feet 
of Grays and Willapa Harbor lumber will be 
Orient-bound before the end of May in one of 
the heaviest trans-Pacific cargo movements this 
spring. Upwards of 24,000,000 feet will move 
from this district in nine different ships. Car- 
goes have been loaded here by the “Kosei 
Maru,” 4,500,000 feet; “Koyu Maru,” 4,000,000 
feet; “Corneville,” 3,000,000 feet; “Juyo Maru,” 
2,500,000 feet; “Koryu Maru,” 4,725,000 feet. 
Four other vessels are expected later this month 
to load 5,275,000 feet. 
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National Wholesalers Convene— 
Increase Promotion Contributions 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Atiantic City, N. J., May 19.—The opening 
session this morning of the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, being held at the Hotel 
Ambassador here, was taken up with the an- 
nual address by President Otis N. Shepard, of 
New York, and the annual reports of Secretary 
Sid L. Darling and Treasurer William Schuette, 
Jr., of New York. Aside from these routine 
activities, the entire company joined in a fine 
tribute to the memory of Former Secretary W. 
W. Schupner, who passed away on Oct. 8 fol- 
lowing 35 years of service to the association. 
Secretary Darling reported the present member- 
ship as 314, which included 13 former mem- 
bers who had rejoined the organization within 
the year. 


President Shepard spoke as follows in part: 
In view of my close 


contact with inter- 
coastal shipments 
from the Pacific 
Coast, my point of 


view on conditions in 
that field may not be 
amiss. 

Labor conditions, 








Oo. N. SHEPARD, 
New York; 
President 


new deal legislation 
and the march of 
time have brought 
about a welcome 
change in the rela- 
tion of demand and 
supply. 


In the intercoastal trade a shortage of 
space has resulted from maritime strikes. 
Production at the mills has not increased 
as expected because of the increase of prices. 
The backlog of unfilled orders still stretches 
ahead through June and July. The last 
major labor disturbance in the logging camps 
is now to be arbitrated, and the Columbia 
River mills are resuming operation after 
many of them have been shut down for from 
two to three weeks. The stock market prices 
ran ahead of their boom, to hesitate and 
recede, but will, I feel sure, shortly start 
upward again. Intercoastal lumber has not 
caught up with the new demand. It seems 
safe to predict a steady market with firm 
prices for several months to come. The 
prices of lumber have risen, but not to the 
extent of Wall Street, hence are sound and 
healthy. 

It should be realized, however, that con- 
ditions do not warrant expansion, and lum- 
bermen will be well advised to avoid long- 
time commitments. 

For the first time in seven years lumber- 
men are making small profits from their 
operations and we must maintain these con- 
ditions. Labor has the bit in its teeth and 
its temper is still uncontrolled. Our democ- 





MAX MYERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 
Past President 


racy is undergoing a fundamental change 
of government leading to nobody can say 
where ag yet. Many wild and impractical 
suggestions are continually being made to 
Congress in the desire to reach Utopian con- 
ditions; such suggestions as price control 
in the heavy basic industries—iron and steel, 
lumber, crude oil, cotton goods and others, 
to prevent alleged profiteering; plans to 
charter the laid-up fleet of some 200 obso- 
lete and out-of-date steamers to the lum- 
bermen to move Pacific Coast lumber produc- 
tion; suggestions without number to foster 
and develop the right of labor unions to 
secure better conditions and higher wages 
without regard to economics. You know 
how much profiteering there is and has been 
in your business during the past seven years. 
Every sound-thinking business man knows 
that capital cannot continue to operate busi- 
ness without a reasonable opportunity to 
secure a return on investment. Never before 
have the wholesale lumbermen had a greater 
need for unity of thought and steadfastness 
of purpose, wisely and carefully planned by 
their association. These are days of grow- 
ing government regulation and regimenta- 
tion, and only by devotion to your associa- 
tion can you mold legislation to protect and 
improve the industry of your choice. 

I feel that the future can be very bright 
if we collectively bargain and cooperate to 
keep our conditions sound and healthy. 


The afternoon session brought a series of im- 
portant and scholarly addresses on topics of 
vital concern to the lumber industry. A. S. 
Boisfontaine, of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, told the story of progress to date 
toward standardizing the use of grade-marked 
lumber, his keen analysis leading up to the 
conclusion that the benefits to all branches of 
the industry were much greater than its costs. 

Former President Max Myers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman of the wholesale branch of the 
trade promotion campaign, reported that volun- 
tary contributions by members to this fund in 
the past year had totaled $5,478 of the $10,000 
quota aimed for. The directors had voted to 
close the fund at that figure and to open a new 
quota for the ensuing year at $10,000, in the 
thought that returning prosperity would result 
in a much more generous response by the mem- 
bers. Many pledges were made from the floor, 
each showing a material increase over the 
amount contributed one year ago. 

Supplementing Mr. Myers’ report was an ad- 
dress by I. N. Tate, of St. Paul, an executive 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and chairman of 
the trade promotion campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which or- 
ganization, he declared, was doing an effective 
job in promoting a wider use of lumber. 

In place of the traditional banquet, inter- 
spersed with oratory, this evening’s event took 
the form of a supper-dance with a floor show 
provided by a group of entertainers from New 
York’s Broadway. 





To Barge in Plywood Logs 


ABERDEEN, WasH., May 15.—Plans for im- 
portation of logs from Oregon for the Aberdeen 
Plywood Co.’s operations here are being made 
following incorporation of the Harbor Trans- 
portation Co. The organizers of the new firm 
include V. A. Nyman, manager of the plywood 
company; Frank Hubble, manager of the All- 
man Hubble Tugboat Co., and V. G. Engwall, 
plywood official. The firm is incorporated for 
$50,000, and proposes to use the barge “Nis- 
qually” to tow logs from Yaquina Bay on the 
Oregon coast to Aberdeen. The “Nisqually” 
is now being overhauled in Seattle preparatory 
to being placed in service. It is understood 
here that plans call for long-time operations, 
as the Aberdeen company is said to have more 
than 50,000,000 feet of timber slated for trans- 
portation here. 
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ROWNSKIN 


B Resilient 


Bu iiding Paper 


Brownskin is rapidly becoming the most desirable 
paper in the building field for its many outstand- 
ing advantages as a superior sheathing. 








lts Resiliency—an exclusive Brownskin fea+:re—per- 
mits it to stretch and conform to all building dis- 
tortions, settling and shrinkage—without tearing, 
breaking or dragging from its nails. 


Not only is Brownskin Resilient, Waterproof and 
Moisture-proof, but has unusual Strength — four 
features that insure Brownskin's remaining unbroken 
and impassable to wind and weather, as long as a 
building stands. 


It will pay you to get acquainted with Brownskin 
for its merits and the profit it returns. 











Brownskin is sold only 
through selected recog- 
nized Building Material 
Dealers, a sales policy 
that protects your inter- 
ests and profits. 


Write Today 
for prices 
and your 
copy of 
“Good 
Building 
Paper 

Is Mighty 
Important.” 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Specialists in 


NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
monufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 


prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 





HuRrTSRORO, ALABAMA. 




















Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
es, grades, sizes, lumber and 

jog measurements, shipping weights, 

structura] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sourees of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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Southern Logging Progresses to 














WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs. 


LUMBER. COMPANY § 
TROUTCREEK. MICH 











WEIDMAN: 





KNEELAND - McLURG § 
S 


“*KORRECT BRAND” 
HARD MAPLE 


AND BircH FLOORING 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a “Korrect Brand" customer. 


; Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
BLL LLL 





YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 





CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 








O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Tewn, Ruttan Block, 
Mains : Port Arthur, Ontario 











“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to vege it will cheer her up! 


$1.50 postpaid. 
Address the Publisher 
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Sustained-Yield Basis 


CHAPMAN, ALA., May 17.—Nearly a hun- 
dred loggers, timbermen, manufacturers, State 
and Federal foresters, and students of forestry 
schools participated in the second annual meet- 
ing of southern pine loggers of the district 
comprising Alabama and western Florida, held 
here today under auspices of the conservation 
department of the Southern Pine Association. 
Jas. H. Jones, of Century, Fla., chairman of 
the loggers’ district organization, presided at 
the sessions, and the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
of Chapman, acted as host to the gathering, 
serving luncheon on the grounds of the Mc- 
Gowin Homestead. 

Prior to adjournment of the forenoon busi- 
ness session, William Eatman, logging super- 
intendent of the Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, 
Ala., was elected chairman of the district group 
to succeed Mr. Jones, and A. E. Wackerman, 
forester Southern Pine Association, was re- 
elected secretary. 

Julian F. McGowin, of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., made a brief address of welcome, 
mentioning ‘that his company is new in the 
business of changing logging methods to con- 
form to forestry practices. “Some of you 
here,” he said, “represent companies which 
have been doing forestry work many years. 
What we lack in experience, however, we try 
to make up by more intensive practices. Se- 
lective cutting has meant some drastic changes 
in our logging methods, but we want our oper- 
ation here to be on a sustained-yield basis, and 
we have worked out our methods with that in 
mind. We regard ourselves primarily as forest 
owners, and, therefore, coordinate our manufac- 
uring to the forest so as to perpetuate and 
improve our timber.” 

R. A. Allison, of the Allison Lumber Co., 
Bellamy, was called on to lead the discussion 
of the use of trucks in selective logging. “Our 
company has long been known as practicing 
selective logging,’ he said. “This has been 
true to the extent that the forest was cared 
for and an effort made to leave a stand of 
timber after logging, for future cutting, and 
every possible effort has been made to keep 
out fires. Recently we have gone into selective 
cutting more intensively, and select and mark 
trees to be cut, in advance of logging, to insure 
that a properly-spaced stand of timber will 
be left over after cutting. Nearly all of the 
company’s holdings have been cut-over, but we 
have a number of years of cutting left in virgin 
timber. The term, ‘virgin timber’ is misleading 
in a way, because many of our ‘virgin timber’ 
areas are those that have been lightly cut years 
ago, or originated on fields abandoned shortly 
after the Civil War. 


Rail Spur Tracks Still Needed 


“Authorities say the truck is taking the 
place of the spur track in logging. I do not 
think we can do away with the logging main 
line, as we find it absolutely necessary to main- 
tain about twenty-five miles of main line to 
which we truck most of our logs. We do no 
actual team logging, but do use teams for 
bunching and loading the trucks. In compar- 
ing present logging costs with those under the 
old method, we can see no increase in the cost 
of logging, excepting that which has been due 
to the increase in wages for labor. For the 
12 months’ period ended April 30, last, our 
total logging cost amounted to about $2.99 per 
thousand feet.” 

R. H. Cobb, logging superintendent Vreden- 
burgh Saw Mill Co., said his company logs 
much like the Allison company, except that it 
uses mules instead of trucks, and still is build- 
ing spur tracks. “We have a long main line 
haul,” he said. “We are cutting to an 18-inch 
minimum diameter for pine and 16-inch for 


hardwood. Because of hilly ground we put 
spurs wherever we can get them through. The 
mule-haul is not over 34 of a mile on the aver- 
age and we use 8-wheel wagons.” 


Use Only Tractors and Trucks 


W. S. Daniel, logging superintendent Scotch 
Lumber Co., stated that it does not use any 
railroads in its logging, all being done with 
trucks. “We contract our logging,” he said, 
“and mark every tree to be cut, and specify 
the log lengths to be cut from it. Our con- 
tractors use Caterpillar tractors as well as 
trucks, most of the back-logging being done 
with Caterpillars. We try to prevent truck 
drivers from breaking down young trees, as 
we want to protect them for growth. Behind 
the logging we have a crew removing the tops 
etc., away from standing trees. We keep out 
fires, and everything necessary is done to pro- 
tect young growth.” 

Basil Kenney, Jr., of Blountstown, Fila, 
stated the average log haul of the Basil Ken- 
ney Lumber Co. is about twenty-five miles. 
The company logs everything by truck and 
uses two tractors in connection with the trucks, 
“We get our trees out full length,” he said. 
“Most of the timber we cut has to be skidded, 
as it is in swampy and wet places. Sometimes 
we have to build a runway. Recently we bought 
a tract of timber that will require a 70-mile 
haul to log it to our mill. We keep a cost rec- 
ord on the four lumber trucks we use, and 
they average a load of 19,000 pounds net, at a 
cost of 6 cents a mile, round trip, including 
depreciation. The cost of operating our log 
trucks is about the same as that for our lum- 
ber trucks.” 

R. D. Durant, logging superintendent Swift- 
Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., spoke on 
changing methods of logging in the South. He 
gave a definition of the science of logging, 
which he said “deals with the methods of mov- 
ing timber from the stump to the saw at such 
a cost that the home office does not raise the 
devil about the high cost of logging.” His 
company, he said, uses oxen and mules, trucks 
and tractors in logging. 

Others who participated in the discussion of 
logging methods included F. E. Peterson, Sum- 
ter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss.; W. P. 
Mathews, Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala.; 
M. D. Adams, Stover Manufacturing Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; W. W. Taylor, W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Chapman; W. S. Foshee, Foshee Lum- 
ber Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Alfred Russell, 
Cleveland Lumber Co., Jasper, Ala.; G. K. 
Maddox, T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 


New Methods Being Adopted in South 


Col. Page Bunker, Alabama State forester, 
said that the thing that impressed him during 
the discusission was the adoption of new style 
logging equipment during the last ten years. It 
is encouraging, he said, to hear the loggers 
tell of the care exercised to protect young 
growth. “We used to hear and believe, on good 
grounds, that it was very difficult to adopt a 
new course of action in logging,” he said. “The 
examples that have been described here by 
some of the leading operators, show that log- 
ging personnel can be trained to do certain 
things that will increase the timber growth to 
a very substantial amount for the coming 
years. In this gathering at least one million 
acres is represented, that is susceptible of be- 
ing placed on sustained yield.” 

G. D. Cook, of the U. S. Forest Service, 
said it was gratifying to learn of the new log- 
ging methods adopted during the last few years 
in the region represented. “Forestry cannot 
be practiced unless it can show a profit,” he 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE & BRICK WORK 


160 cu. ft. concrete footing 

760 cu. ft. concrete walls 

65 cu. ft. brick walls & top 

{ concrete step 7x12—4'/2 front ent. 

1 concrete step 7xi6—4'/. front ent. 

1 set concrete steps 4 ft. 2 in. 2 risers, 
grade ent. 

758 sq. ft. 3-in. conc. floor, basement 

178 sq. ft. 4-in. concrete floor, garage 

37 lin. ft. double flue, firepl. & furn. 

25 lin ft, (2x12 flue lining, firepl. 

37 lin. ft. 8xi2 flue lining, furn. 


PLASTER WORK 


62 sq. yds. plaster, garage 
600 sq. yds. plaster, house 
9900 %xi2—4 plaster lath 

TIN WORK 


48 lin. ft. 14-in. valley tin 
60 lin, ft. 10-in. ridge roll 
20 pes. 5x7 flashing, chimney 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


7 sets sash weights & cord 
| iron 0. 

| floor drain, 
| coal chute 
600 Ibs. nails 
{1 damper, {| dump door, fireplace 





or, 
basement 


186 af 








an No. 225 























ROUGH LUMBER 


2 pes. 6x6—7 post 
78 lin, ft. 2x8 girders — 


18 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate, front ent. 
22 lin. ft. 2x6 sill plate, garage 
4 first floor joist 

3 aio first floor joist 
7 pes. 2x10—12 first floor joist 
if pes. 2x10—22 second floor joist 
10 pes. 2x10—18 second floor joist 
16 pes. 2x10—12 second floor joist 
2 pes. 2x10—i6 second floor joist 
15 pes. 2x10—i2 second floor joist, over 


garage 
38 pes. th ceiling joist 
il i's = 6—i6 ceiling joist, bedroom 


72° pol oxen 18 rafters 
2 2x 


42 pes. 2x4—12 outside studs, gables 

100 pes. 2x4—9 inside studs, first floor 
120 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs second floor 
26 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs basement 

5 pes. 2x8—6 floor joist, front ent. 

22 pes. 2x4—16 side hood, front ent. & bay 
2500 ft. B. e. {x8 sheating, wall 

3000 ft. B. M.; 34x8 siding wall 


16" _>| 





FIRST FoOOg PLAN 


1500 ft. B. M. 1x4 sheatihing, roof 

16 sq. 16-in. shingles, roo’ 

2500 sq. ft. — Tr paper, walls 

920 ft. B. M. ix6 D&M subfloor 

1021 ft. B. M. {x3 flooring, first floor 
1175 ft. B. M. {x4 flooring, Cy wll floor 
1000 sq. ft. building paper, first fl 

300 ft. B. M. 1x5 D&M coal . 

36 ft. B. M. {x3 porch floor 

70 ft. B. M. 5x4 porch ceiling 


MILLWORK 


sash frames 10xi4 1% 3 It. bsmnt. 
sash 10xi4 13% 3 It. gla. SS 
outside door fr. 3/0x7/0 1% front ent. 
outside door flush 3/0x7/0 1%, 3 Its. 
gla. PG 

| side inside trim 
0. S. door fr. 2/8x7/0 134 grade ent. 

1 outside door 2/8x7/0 134 3X pan. | It. 

gla. DS 

side inside trim 

0. S. dr. fr. 8/0x8/0 134 garage ent. 

pr. oy 8/0x8/0 1%4 3 pan. 3 It. ea. 


la. 

side inside trim 

wdw. frs. 10x14 13% {2 It. LR 

wdws. {0x4 1% 12 It. gla. SS 

sides inside trim 

trip. sash fr. 20x56 1% 1 It. LR bay 
sash 20x56 1% | It. div. dia. gla. SS 
side inside trim triple 

panel 2/9x2/9 7%-in., center, bay 
panels, 2/9x2/9 7% -in., sides bay 
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Sscowa FLoog PLAN 


wdw. frs. 10xl4 1% Ag It. BR No. | 
wdws. 10xl4 1% 12 It. gla. SS 
sides inside trim 
wdw. fr. 10x10 Pa ° >. awe 
wdw. 10x10 1% 8 It. ss 
side im 
wdw. fr. | 1% 12 It. din. alcove 
wdw. 10xi2 13% 12 It. gla. SS 
side inside trim 
“ 1% 16 It. kit. 
8x8 1% 16 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
fr. 10xi4 1% 4 It. bsmt. stairs 
10xi4 1% 4 It. gla. SS 
inside trim 
fr. 10x14 en 6 It. garage 
10x14 y B . gla. SS 


inside 
sash AY rio s 1% 4 It. BR 2 
It. gla. SS 


10x18 13% 4 
inside trim, twin 
frs. 10x14 ie ¥/ - BR3 
10xl4 13% 4 a. SS 
inside trim 
sash fr. 10x14 1%, 4 It. BR4 
14 1% 4 It. gla. SS 
le trim 
. 10xI8 1% 4 It. storage 
8 1% 4 gla. SS 
inside trim twin 


INSIDE DOORS 


( dr. fr. 3/0x6/0 7% 2x6 coal bin 
( dr. 3/0x6/0 % ane 
2 pes. 34x3Ye2—i6 trim 
1 dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1% 5%-in. LR-hall 
{ door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 

(dr. fr. 3/4x7/0 1% 54%-in. LR-clo. 
{ door 2/4x7/0 i ¢ pan. 
2 sides inside trim 
{ dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1% 5Y%-in, hall-BR | 
{ door 2/8x7/0 io = pan. 
2 sides inside t 
{ door fr. Bean7/0 Ton e- in. 


N=—$—V—NNNNENNNDN — — — — He ee He KK KE NND 


BR I-elo. 


de trim 

{ dr. fr. 1/6x7/0 1% = in. hall-lin, elo, 
{ door 1/6x7/0 on * n. 

2 sides inside 

{ dr. fr. 3 yeu7/0 % 54% hall-bath 

{ door 2/6x7/0 1% 2 pan. 

: sides inside trim 
(dr. fr. 2/4x7/0 1% = ‘on hall-elo. 
1 door 2/4x7/0 2 

2 sides inside tri 

: *- ts 2/852 /0 1% oe in. hall-kit. 
oor x pan. 

2 sides inside trim 

{ dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1% > =. kit. gr. Idg. 

{ door 2/8x7/0 +e 

2 sides inside trim 

(dr. fr. 2/8x7/0 1% 5%-in. 


g 
| door 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 
(CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE) 


Garage-gr. 
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merican Lumberman House Plan No. 203 








Doors 2-6x6-8 1¥% 6 pan. 

Doors 2-4x6-8 152 6 pan 

Indoor Frame 5- Ox6- 8 Trim 2 
Frame 2-8x6-0 Trim 2 

Indoor Frames 2-6x6-8 Trim 2 S 

Indoor Frames 2-8x6-8 Trim 2 

indoor Frames 2-4x6-8 Trim 2 S 

Cellar Sash Frames 3 it. 10x14” 

Outdoor Frame 3-0x6-8 134 Rabt. Trim, side 

Outdoor Frame 2-8x6-8 134 Rabt. Trim, side 

Window Frames 12 It. 10x12”, 136” SS & trim 

Window Frames 12 It. 8x8”, 13 i 

Window Frame 8 It. 10x12”, 1 

Twin Frame 12 It. 8x8”, 

Quad. Cas. Frame 8 It. 

Trip. Cas. Frame 8 

pr. — 12 It. 

Sash 3 It. 

Windows 12 It. 

Windows 12 It 


BILL OF MATERIAL ina, See eee to 
309 Ibs. Nails 


6 ft. Porch Floor. 
724 o. ft. Concrete Footings, Walls and 1400 ft. 10” bev. & Rabt. Siding 
ers 


It sqs. 16” Shingles 

Door 3-0x6 

i 
3 Rolls Building Paper ; 

2 


pan. Colonial 
Ss 
Ss 

24 lin. ft. Brick Single a4 Flue Chimney 750 ft. !x4 Sheathing Roof. Ss 

24 lin. ft. 8x12” Flue Lin 200 ft. 8 Shiplap, sunroom roof 

25 sq. ft. Concrete Floor, ‘Rear Porch 

26 sq. ft. Concrete Floor, Entry 

338 sq. ft. Concrete Floor, Basement 

| cast iron Coal Chute Door and Frame 

| cast iron Clean Out Door and Frame 

410 yards Lath and Plaster 

4 cast iron Vents 8x22” 

176 sq. ft. Tin Roofing 

134 lin. ft. 4/2” Gutter 

48 lin, ft. 3” Downspout 


LUMBER & MILLWORK 


260° lin ft, 2x8” Sills and Head r 
in, ft. ” Sills an eaders 
60 pes. 2xg°—12" Joist / “1 Voxi2", "136° ss 
pes. 2x8"—10' Jois i NX 2 ‘ : < j 

 ‘x6"—12' Clg. Jolst Ba < . Bese & Shee 

. 2x6"—10' Cig. Joist | 
SB, 4 = Floor Joist . I 

in, ft. 2x4” Plates — 7 : ll / | Kitchen Cupboard—Detail, hardware applied 
194 pes. 2x4”——8" Studs Ya | Breakfast Room Set—Details 
Fo pany fap Son —_ Gables | | : Yy 1 Medicine Cabinet—Mirror, | 12x16” 
40 pes. 2x4”—16’ Rafter | < 2 Sets Jambs rim for Cased Openings 

: - FINISH HARDWARE 
3 pr. 32x34 Butts 

ix6”"—12’ Collar Beams 10 pr. 3x3 Butts 

ft. 1x6” Ridge Board ss 2 pr. Shutter Hinges and Catches 
300 lin. ft. 1x3” Bridging « 11 Nt Sash Locks and Lifts 
60 lin. ft. Ix3” Tie Bd. Cig. Joist + 7 e a Sash Fasteners & Adjusters, 
170 lin. ft. Cornice to detail T out 
2 Columns 8 Dia.—7-6 Detali 3 or. BaX2Ys Butts—Cellar Sash 
Pergola Top - Porch, complete detail 3 pr. Hooks Eyes—Cellar Sash ‘ 
2 Flower Box = | Plumbing oat Heating een. Painting and 
2 Porch Guess. assembled Electrical Equipment—By Owner 


%, 6 pan. 
Doors 2-8x6-8 136 6 pan. 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 225-- Continued 


sides inside trim | beam 3'/2x3/%2—5 grade door hood 8 pes. 34x4 hanging rod, brackets FINISH HARDWARE 
dr. frs. 2/8x6/8 1% 5'%-in. hall-BR 26 lin. ft. %x4'% crown mould, front porch 70 lin. ft. 7%x4%4 ceiling mould LR 
doors 2/8x6/8 1% 2 pan. 26 lin. ft. %x5'/ frieze, front ent. porch 70 lin. ft. 5ex!% picture mould LR 1 front door lock 
sides inside trim 1 box col, 4'/2x42—10 front ent. porch bay wdw. seat 6/6x!/6 panel front LR ! grade door lock 
dr. fr. 2/8x6/8 1% 5%-in. hall-stor. | box col. 4%2x4/2—6 front ent. porch mantel shelf 3x8—6'/2 LR det 16 inside door locks 
door 2/8x6/8 1% 2 pan. 1 box col. 4/9x4'/o—7 front ent. porch medicine case, bathroom, det. {| hasp & staple, coal bin 
sides inside trim : 1 half-col. 22x4/2—10 front ent. porch breakfast set, dining alcove, det. 3 pr. 4x4 L. P. butts & screws 
dr. fr. 2/6x6/0 1% 5%-in. BR-clo. 18 lin. ft. 1%x7 cap. front ent. porch case 3/4x8/6 12/20 kit. det. 16 pr. 3%x3¥2 L. P. butts & screws 
doors 2/6x6/0 1% 2 pan. 1 screen sash 4/0x5/6 1% fr. - porch case 3/0x8/6 15 kit. det. | pr. 6-in. T hinges, coal bin 
sides inside trim ! sereen sash 5/0x5/6 1% fr. ent. porch broom case, kit. 16 rubber tip door bumpers 
OUTSIDE MILLWORK | sereen door 3/0x7/0 1% fr. ent. porch flight stairs, 3% ft., 15 risers, main 7 sash locks; 7 sash lifts 
MISC. MILLWORK flight stairs 3 ft. 5 risers, grade; box 6 b t; 16 t sash fasteners 

160 lin. ft. 1tY%ex6% crown mould, main flight stairs 3-ft. 5, risers, front, mill 22 pr. 3x3 L. P. butts & screws 

cornice 350 lin, ft. 5ex5'/2 base set steps 3'/2 ft., 2 risers, garage to grade it pr. 2x2 hinges, 13 drawer pulls, cases 
160 lin. ft. %x7' frieze, main cornice 35 Se Jax! Va base shoe flight stairs 3- ft. 9 risers, hall-BR; box 7 cupboard turns. 4 elbows catches, cases 
100 fin. ft. 7x72 outside base, house in, ft. 5x32 base plain clo. & stor. 


100 lin. ft. %ext¥2 W. T. out base, house lin. ft. %x%4q base shoe clo. & stor. INSULATION PLUMBING & HEATING 

12 lin. ft. 7ax8Y/a crown mould, bay win- in. ft. %4x12 shelving, closets ’ . 
dow cornic in. ft. 34x30 shelving, linen closet 2900 sq. ft. or 140 bags of insulating | set laundry trays; | 42-in. sink 

2 brackets 3 ‘0x2 6 3'2-in. face, grade door 50 lin. ft. %4x3% hook strip, clo.-stor. wool in bats 4-in. thick for all outside 1 bathtub, | stool ; | lavatory 
hood 20 lin. ft. 1% hanging rod, closets walls and ceiling { warm air, heating plant complete 
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said, “If you are not able to make money out 
of it one cannot expect private enterprise to 
practice forestry. However, forestry is prac- 
ticed to a considerable extent in the South. I 
have spent that last two weeks looking over 
southern lumber operations, and I’m going to 
admit that I saw more actual forestry being 
practiced on the ground than I realized was 
the case in the South.” 


Lyle Brown, extension forester for Ala- 
bama, said he was working with the farmers 
in trying to solve their timber-growing and 
handling problems. “I hope we can co-oper- 
ate in making better foresters of our farm- 
ers, who own about 40 percent of the forest 
land in Alabama.” 


Forestry Students Are Guests 


Attending the meeting was a group of sev- 
enteen forestry students from the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Prof. Hiram L. Henderson, of that college, 
stated: “We have here a group of boys who 
are about to graduate, and we are taking them 
through the South to have them see the mills 
and the woods and to observe some of the 
things they have learned about from books. It 
is very gratifying to hear you practical men 
talk about forestry and sustained yield. I am 
sure our boys will have a very interesting and 
instructive visit.” 

Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, expressed his 
pleasure in attending the meeting and said he 
thought the loggers meetings were splendid 
and especially helpful in improving logging 
methods and practical forest conservation meas- 
ures. A. G. T. Moore, manager of the SPA 
conservation department, told how the idea of 
the regional loggers’ meetings developed. Visits 
to many lumber operations, he said, revealed 
there would be much benefit resulting from 
gatherings where loggers could discuss and ex- 
change ideas and experiences on logging meth- 
ods and various kinds of equipment used in 
logging. The result, he said, has been gratify- 
ing, and much benefit has been derived by those 
in the lumber industry from the meetings of 
the loggers and timbermen. Mr. Wackerman 
also spoke briefly on behalf of the gathering, 
thanking the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., its 
officers and employees for their co-operation 
and hospitality. 


Lunch, View Sample Plot, Logging 
Operation 


Adjournment was taken at noon, and the 
party reassembled on the grounds of the Mc- 
Gowin Homestead, where a picnic lunch was 
served. After lunch the party left in automo- 
biles to inspect the selective logging operations 
and timberlands of the W. T. Smith company. 
They viewed a sample plot of one acre on 
which was demonstrated how selective cutting 
leaves a’ well distributed growing stand of trees 
of all sizes up to 20 inches or more in diam- 
eter. Timber cut in this way will grow rapidly 
enough to provide for future cuts at frequent 
intervals. On the one-acre sample plot estab- 
lished Nov. 14, 1935, 30 trees were cut totaling 
10,117 feet board measure. The 102 trees left, 
contained 9,815 feet board measure. 


On the actual logging operations, the party 
saw the cutting crews felling trees that had 
been previously marked for removal, and a 
tractor-loader at work loading the trucks. This 
loader moved speedily from one group of logs 
to another, reducing team bunching to a mini- 
mum. Another stop of interest was in a stand 
that had been selectively cut and from which 
trees of no value for saw-logs and undesirable 
to keep for future growth, had been cut for 
pulpwood. Such salvage operations were said 
to be beneficial, not only because they yield 
ome stumpage return, but especially because 
undesirable or unnecessary trees are eliminated, 
permitting the remaining trees to obtain the full 
Senefit of soil fertility, moisture and sunlight. 
Jpon completion of the field trip late in the 
‘ternoon, the meeting adjourned until next 
‘ear. 
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» Sersee & STAINED SHINGLES / 


Guarantee fer For Rovers and Siwe-Waus 








Enables you to 
Make Easy—Quick—Profitable Sales 


Lower your Selling Cost—As ultimate service given influences 
future sales. 


Recommend Weatherbest so you can definitely guarantee 
a Stained Shingle. 


Write for specimen guarantee and other advan- 
tages Weatherbest offers enterprising merchandisers 


WEATHERBEST CORPORATION, North Tonawanda, New York. 











BABCOCK 
SPRUCE 


LADDERS 


Easy to raise or carry... 
Easy to sell—and profitable... 


Safe and strong—and reasonable in 
price—that’s why Babcock Spruce Lad- 
ders are so popular with dealers and 
users. 


Babcock Ladders are in a class by 
themselves for long and _ satisfactory 
service—for producing ladder sales and 
stimulating ladder profits for dealers. 
Many a lumber purchaser looks over a 
display of Babcock Ladders and sells 
himself one. 

Insure your share of ladder profits 
this season by checking over your 


stock—and writing TODAY for a copy 
of our new catalog No. 16. 


TheW.AV. BABCOCK CO. 


BATH , N.Y. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Her- 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament. 


May 27-29—Pacific Coast Wholesale Hardwood Dis- 
tributors’ Association, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. Cc. Annual. 


June 5—Southwest Missouri Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Connor Hotel, Joplin, Mo. Annual. 


June 10-11—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual Meeting and Sales Congress. 


June 22—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 


June 21-23—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Women’s Building, University of IIlli- 
nois, Urbana. Annual. Farm structures will 
be discussed. 


June 28-July 2—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting and exhibit. 

July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual. 

Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





Traveling Salesmen to Play Golf and 
Dine at Country Club 


Detroit, Micu., May 17.—The season’s open- 
ing golf tournament of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at the Western Golf and Country Club, lo- 
cated on Five Mile Road, between Telegraph 
and Middle Belt Roads; play starting a 1:30. 
At 7 p. m. there will be a fine dinner served in 
the Club dining room. All members, lumber- 
men and their friends, are invited, subject to 
greens fee of $1.50, and dinner charge of $1.75. 
Reservations may be phoned to “Townsend 
6-1700.” 





Dates Named for Annual Meeting 
of "National Hardwood" 


The 40th annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association will be held in 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 16-17, ac- 
cording to announcement made this week from 
the association headquarters in Chicago by Sec- 
retary John W. McClure. 





Southwest Missourians to Hold 
Annual Convention June 5 


Kansas City, Mo., May 17.—The annual 
meeting of the Southwest Missouri Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the Con- 
nor Hotel, Joplin, on Saturday, June 5, begin- 
ning at noon. The president of this association 
is Fred Livingston, of the Ava Lumber Co., 
Ava, Mo., and the secretary is J. A. Arm- 
strong, of the Willow Springs Lumber Co., 
Willow Springs, Mo. An interesting program 
has been arranged. The foregoing information 
is issued by Secretary-Manager E. E. Woods, 
from headquarters of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen's Association in this city. 





Commission Salesmen to Gather for 
Annual Convention and Sales 
Congress 


CLEVELAND, OnIo, May 17.—From_head- 
quarters of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen, 1643 Lee Road, 
Cleveland Heights, notice is issued by Secre- 
tary-Manager M. P. Klumph, that annual 
meeting of the organization (including the Na- 
tional Forest Products Sales Congress) will 
be held in the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 10-11. The main topic for discussion this 
year will be “Can We Stabilize the Lumber 
Market?” An invitation is extended to all 
members of associations in the lumber and 
timber products industries to attend these meet- 


ings, which are steadily increasing in impor- 
tance and interest. There will be addresses 
by representatives of every branch of the in- 
dustry, and the attendance of many outstanding 
lumbermen is already assured. 





Northwest Missouri Deal- 
ers Discuss Live Topics 
At Annual Meeting 


St. JosepH, Mo., May 17.—Several hundred 
lumbermen from the northern part of the State 
attended the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Missouri Lumbermen’s Association here on May 
12. Topics discussed, included truck legislation, 
housing information service, mail-order compe- 
tition, and training of youths for the building 
trade. 

Fred Wollf, president, was in the chair. The 
new officers elected were John Knox, Marys- 
ville, president; Cecil Richardson, Forest City, 
vice-president, and Paul Gorsuch, Barnard, sec- 
retary. 

The body went on record as opposing the 
action of the Missouri Senate, which voted 
down the trucking bills passed by the House. 
The House bills made numerous restrictions on 
the itinerant trucker, which lumbermen and 
small country merchants are attempting to 
eliminate. 

The consensus of the dealers on the matter 
of disseminating complete home building serv- 
ice was that if any dealer desired to assume the 
responsibility it was permissible. 

Mail-order competition was a topic which 
took up considerable time. It was pointed out 
that mail-order houses are now selling sash and 
doors at prices under the cost to the dealer. 
A representative of a sash and door manufac- 
turer told members that the situation would be 
corrected by fall, and that the new catalogs to 
be issued soon would show higher quotations. 

Warren Richardson, Clarinda, Iowa, told the 
association that there is a great need for train- 
ing young men as building craftsmen. He said 
there is a marked scarcity of capable carpenters, 
and other building labor. 





Arizona Dealers Hold An- 


nual Meeting -- Choose 
Officers and Directors 


PHOENIX, ArIz., May 17.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Arizona Retail Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association (Inc.), held at the Adams 
Hotel, here, May 7-8, was called to order by 
President Claude A. Hayes, who, after a brief 
introductory talk, presented Gov. R. C. Stan- 
ford. After the Governor’s speech the meeting 
was declared in executive session, and the off- 
cers shown by the list printed at end of this 
story were unanimously elected. 

On the afternoon of the 7th Claude Harmon, 
of Prescott, Ariz., gave a talk on taxation. Mr. 
Harmon is considered one of the leading tax 


experts of the Southwest. Following Mr. Har- | 


mon, the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, repre- 
sented by Jack Ivy, presented a motion picture 
concerning its industry. 

Friday night, the 7th, the Knothole Club held 
its annual dinner at the Adams Hotel, and the 
ladies were entertained at a buffet dinner and 
theatre party. 

Saturday morning a golf tournament was 
staged at the Phoenix Country Club, and Sat- 
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urday night the annual dinner dance was held. 
Officers and directors were elected as fol- 
lows: 


President—H. S. Corbett, J. Knox Corbett 
Lumber Co., Tucson, 


First vice president—Louis Jennings, Jen- 
nings Lumber Co., Safford. 


Second vice president—C. J. Killen, 
worth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Yuma. 


Secretary—Chris Totten. 


Fox- 


Director of the National Retail Lumber. 


Dealers’ Assoriation—M. H. McCalla, Fox- 


worth-McCalla Lumber Co., Phoenix. 


Directors—M. H. McCalla, Phoenix; Ed. 
Mulcahy, Mulcahy Lumber Co., Tucson; Ellen 
Ware, Tarr, McComb & Ware, Kingman; F., 
M. Pool, Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., 
Superior; John G. O'Malley, O’Malley Lumber 
Co., Phoenix; Albert A. Hays, J. D. Halstead 
Lumber Co., Phoenix; Albert Stacy, Bassett 
Lumber Co., Douglas. 

Directors (Northern District)—Grady 
Stubbs, Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Hol- 
brook; Otto Orthell, Head Lumber Co., Pres- 
cott; J. F. Olds, Olds Bros., Winslow. 

Directors (Central district)—R. V. Baker, 
Baker-Thomas Lime & Cement Co., Phoenix; 
Cecil Drew, F. P. Drew & Sons, Mesa; George 
Reitzer, Clifton Lumber & Implement Co., 
Clifton. 

Directors (Southern district)—John N. 
Woods, Bisbee Lumber Co., Lowell; Neal 
Waugh, Neal Waugh Lumber Co., Tucson; 


William Killen, Foxworth-Killen Lumber Co.,’ 


Tucson. 





New Secretary for Carolinas Branch 
of Contractors’ Association 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 22.—Harry Loving, 
engineer of Atlanta and Birmingham, on June 1 
is to take charge of the office here as executive 
secretary of the Carolinas branch of Associated 
General Contractors of America, having been 
elected to succeed V. P. Loftis, at a meeting of 
the organization’s directors held in Columbia, S. 
C., on May 10. 

Mr. Loftis resigned the office which he had 
held for several years to enter the general con- 
tracting business. 


Western Lumber Manufacturers 
(B. C.) Hold Annual Meeting 


Vancouver, B. C., May 15.—Harold Dollar 
was recently ‘elected president of the Western 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which held 
its annual meeting in Vancouver, B. C. Mr. 
Dollar succeeds Chris McRae as head of the 
organization. W. J. Van Dusen was appointed 
vice-president, with G. E. Morrison, M.. Sut- 
ton, S. Mayo and W. J. Van Dusen, directors. 

In his presidential address Mr. McRae re- 
viewed conditions in the lumber industry dur- 
ing the past year, and Secretary-treasurer Earl 
C. King reported that the mills represented by 
the association had contributed 38 percent of 
British Columbia’s total lumber exports, and 
45 percent of the lumber exports to oe United 
Kingdom last year. 





Montana Retailers Are In Line 
for Low-Cost Homes 
Campaign 


Hetena, Mont., May 17.—The Montana Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, after several 
months of study, has an advertising program 
mapped out to acquaint the public with what 
the recognized lumber dealer has to offer in 
homes of the low-cost type. 

“We propose to find ways and means of giv- 
ing more value per dollar invested in homes,” 
said E. W. Brown, president of the association. 
“We feel that the lumber dealer is the logical 
person to solve the housing problem and that 
fact we are stressing in our advertising cam- 
paign, which is along lines suggested by the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in‘co-operation with the FHA.” 
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Dissolve Florida 


Building Material Institute 


OrLANDO, FLA., May 17.—Lumber and build- 
ing supply circles were surprised to find out 
over the week-end that its board of directors 
had voted to dissolve the Florida Building Ma- 
terial Institute, which has been a sort of storm 
center in distribution circles for several months. 
Notice of the action went out from the office 
of Secretary Claude E. Flambeau Saturday, as 
follows: 

TO MEMBERS OF THE FLORIDA BUILD- 
ING MATERIAL INSTITUTE— 
INSTITUTE DISSOLVED 

Gentlemen: 


Due to apparent lack of dealer interest 
reflected in lack of financial .support, and 
after carefully checking the attitude of the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers, seri- 
ous consideration of the institute became ap- 
parent. 

After careful deliberation, at a joint meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors of the Florida Building 
Material Institute (Inc.) it was deemed ad- 
visable to discontinue the institute activities 
proper resolution was 
drafted covering intent to dissolve. A copy 
of this resolution will be placed in the hands 
of the institute’s counsel, asking him to peti- 
tion the court to dissolve the charter in ac- 
cordance with the laws governing the dis- 
solution of a non-profit corporation. 

The Board has authorized this office to 
notify each and every member of its inten- 
tion and allow ten (10) days from date of 
this notice for membership reaction. If less 
than one-third (1/3) protest this action, the 
resolution submitted by the Board will stand 
ratified. 

Those who are satisfied with the Board’s 
resolution need not answer. Those who wish 
to protest this action will kindly do so at 
once. 


There has been no failure admitted in the 
principles of the institute. It is acknowl- 
edged throughout that it has been of great 
benefit; but, like all things, it has simply run 
its course, and we will progress into a future 
activity enriched by our experiences with the 
institute. 

The Institute was created by the membership 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 
after the breakdown of NRA, for the purpose 
of saving to the industry some of the Code 
qualities that tended to prevent price-cutting, 
distribution through other avenues than the re- 
tail dealers and kindred abuses that for years 
had caused confusion in the retail field. Its 
membership was open to manufacturers, job- 
bers and others engaged in distribution of 
building supplies, and its platform sought to 
maintain both equity and profits. 

Last summer, charges were brought by the 
Federal Trade Commission that the Institute 
was operating in restraint of trade, and testi- 
mony was taken by officers of the Washington 
office in an effort to discover the truth or falsity 
of this charge. Nothing further had been done 
by the Commission so far as is known. One 
very prominent dealer said some time ago that 
it was understood that the investigation had not 
brought out evidence of reprehensible conduct, 
and that there would be no more heard of the 
matter. He said the same thing to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN correspondent when he re- 
ceived the May 16 letter from Secretary Flam- 
beau. The officers of the Florida Lumber and 
Millwork Association and of the Institute are 
identical, for the most part, Robert S. Bechtel- 
heimer, ‘of Dade City, being president of both 
organizations, and Claude FE. Flambeau, com- 
bination secretary. 


Floridians View Pending State 
Legislation 


OrLanpbo, Fia., May 17.—The Fair Trade 
Act, which has passed the senate and seems 
certain to become a law, is approved by the 
lumbermen of the State. Of this bill, in a let- 
ter to members of the Florida Lumber and 
Millwork Association, Secretary Claude E. 
Flambeau relays the following from the legis- 
lative committee now at the capital: 

We feel that you should become aggres- 
sive immediately to have the Florida Fair 
Trade Act passed by this legislature. Thirty- 
three States in the union now have such a 
law, and in order to protect the industry 
from obligations imposed by the numerous 
tax measures and labor restrictions on hours 
and wages we feel that it is positively neces- 
sary that some method of law be devised to 
allow industry to recover these obligations 
in its commodity cost. 

The notorious Florida Recovery Act, which 
would bar all chain business of every kind, and 
would apply to such organizations as the 
Townsend Lumber Co., Lake Wales, with sev- 
eral branch yards, and the East Coast Lumber 
Co., headed up at Fort Pierce, seems to be so 
loaded with amendments as to make certain that 
it will not pass in any form. 


Proposed New Lien Law 

That members may be able to see the pro- 
posed new lien bill now in the senate and what 
it seeks to accomplish, Secretary Flambeau 
sends a copy, which is Senate No. 91, and in the 
hands of Judiciary Committee B. Its passage 
would repeal all other laws on the subject and 
be effective on signing by the Governor. The 
two sections are: 
That no lien upon real property provided 


for by the terms of the Uniform Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, Chapter 17097, Laws of Florida, 
Acts of 1935, shall be good and effectual in 
law or equity against subsequent purchasers, 
including mortgagees, for a valuable consid- 
eration and without notice, unless the same 
be filed in the office of the Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the county in which the real 
property is situated and duly recorded in 
the Mechanics’ Lien Docket; provided that 
any purchaser or mortgagee whose title, in- 
terest, lien or claim to the property shall 
be created or arise while the construction or 
repair is in progress, shall be deemed and 
held to be a purchaser or mortgagee with 
notice. 

That any owner of real property subject 
to any unrecorded lien who shall convey or 
mortgage the same free and clear of such 
unrecorded lien shall be personally liable to 
the lienor for the payment of such lien. 





Hymeneal 


WALES-ESKEBERG—Ernest Wales, who 
is associated with his father in the Wales 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., was recently 
aes to Miss Ellen M. Eskeberg in Spo- 
ane. 


WITTIG-STRAUBEL—Benoit Wittig, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Green Bay, Wis., was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Dorothy Straubel at the Union 
Congregational church in Green Bay. Fol- 
lowing a wedding trip, the couple returned 
to Green Bay to make their home. 


Announcement has been made by O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., of the engagement of his daugh- 
ter, Alice Lee Swan, to Walter Graham, an 
attache of the British embassy at Nanking, 
China. Miss Swan is now visiting friends in 
Nanking. 





Customers 
Like It... 


that’s proven by the re- 
peat orders for our well- 
manufactured kiln dried 


shed stock and_ Lig- 
nasan-dipped air dried 
stock— 


Eased edge Dimen- 
sion, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding. Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing, Base, 
etc. 











We're always glad to 
quote—and to serve you 
with care and prompt- 
ness. 
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St. Francis Basin 


OAK FLOORING 


GUM AND 


COTTONWOOD BOX SHOOKS 
crpress PILING and TIES 


SOUTHERN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 





Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 


ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 


quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 
for samples and prices. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Architect Lauds Low-Cost Houses 
Built in Pacific Northwest 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—Praise of low- 
cost housing construction in the State of ‘Wash- 
ington was voiced at a meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel Winthrop here 
yesterday by Howard Leland Smith of Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief architect for the Federal 
Housing Administration. “I’ve traveled from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and nowhere have I 
seen finer low-cost homes than you have here 
in Washington,” he said. “You are blessed 
with wonderful sources of materials, good con- 
struction technic and enviable enthusiasm in 
home-making by the lumber industry.” Mr. 
Smith said low-cost homes can be “made little 
palaces” if builders will employ the best ar- 
chitectural service possible. 

—_—— 


Club Hears Freight Rate Report 


EvaAnsvILte, INp., May 17.—Regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held on evening of May 11 at the Brown 
Derby, near here. W. S. Partington, of the 
Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., gave a report on 
the recent hearing conducted here by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on alleged dis- 
criminatory freight rates on lumber from 
Evansville to Gulf ports. 

A. Dimmett, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., and president of the club, occupied the 
chair. It has not yet been decided whether the 
club will hold a summer outing. 





Two Golf Tourneys Are Scheduled 


for June 

Boston, Mass., May 17.—The Sliver Club, 
of Boston, held its May tournament on the 19th, 
over the course of the Unicorn Country Club 
in Stoneham. Two tournaments have been 
scheduled for June, at the Nashua (N. H.) 
Country Club on the 9th, and at “Jim” Kim- 
ball’s South Shore Club at Hingham on the 
24th. Norman P. Mason, of North Chelmsford, 
secretary of the Massachusetts retailers’ asso- 
ciation, is this year’s secretary of the Slivers. 





District Meeting of Dealers 


Writmar, MiInN., May 17.—More than 50 
dealers attended the Willmar district meeting 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
held here last week. It was the first of a series 
of such sessions to be held through association 
territory. Arrangements were made by W. H. 
Chard, association vice-president. District 
Chairman J. W. Mericle, of the Mericle Lum- 
ber Co., Montevideo, presided, and Ormie C. 
Lance, association secretary, was the chief 
speaker. He gave a sketch of the procedure of 
the most recent session of the Minnesota legis- 
lature, stressing those features which were of 
interest to lumber dealers. The meetings will 
be held at various cities in the district until 
June 18. 


Speaker Tells Clubs About Field for 
Low-Cost Housing 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—James Stevens, 
whose compilation and artistic treatment of 
Paul Bunyan stories brought him national fame 
as an author some years ago, gave Tacoma lum- 
bermen a picture of his work with the pro- 
motion department of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association at the weekly luncheon of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. After relating the 
origin of the Paul Bunyan tales of marvelous 
logging exploits among the French-Canadian 
loggers, of their importation and expansion 
among the woodsmen of Michigan, and giving 
examples of their prodigious exaggeration, Mr. 





Stevens told of the application of the romance 
to the low-cost home promotion program. 
“People have low-cost cars, low-cost refrigera- 
tors and washers and radios, but a great ma- 
jority live in old high-cost homes, now obsolete,” 
said he. “Our business is to influence them to 
put up new, low-cost dwellings.” 





Roofer Manufacturers Decide 
to Grade Mark 


CoLtumBus, Ga., May 18.—Grade-marking of 
lumber, in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will begin right away at mills of this sec- 
tion, it was decided at a regular meeting of the 
association held here Tuesday, but final adop- 
tion of rules was deferred until the next regu- 
lar meeting, set to be held here on June 15. 

After further discussion of grading, the mat- 
ter was referred back to the committee named 
early this year to draft rules. That committee 
is composed of H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, 
chairman; Hallman Bell, of Richland, and W. 
R. Melton, of Cuthbert, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

The principal speaker, and honor guest at 
the session Tuesday, was Dr. T. B. Loveless, 
of Forest City, N. C., who was the first presi- 
dent of the association after organization in 
1920. His address was reminiscent of experi- 
ences of the association and the ups and downs 
in the industry. 

Wholesalers present at the open session, and 
who made brief addresses regarding market- 


ing conditions, grade-marking etc., included 
Thomas Griffin, of Columbus, and A. S. 
Grinalds, of Macon. Some mill supply and 


railroad representatives were also in attend- 
ance. Allen W. Daughtry, of Allentown, Ga., 
president, presided. 

Mills of this section of Georgia and Alabama 
were well represented at the meeting, which 
was concluded with a luncheon at the Ralston 
Hotel at 1 o’clock. The general market was 
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reported quieter than it was a few months ago, 
though mills were maintaining steady opera- 
tions, with a fair demand. 


Estimators’ Club Holds Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 15.—The Twin 
City Estimators’ Club of the Northwest Wood- 
work Association held a dinner and entertain- 
ment program at the West Hotel here last 
week. There were 135 in attendance. Frank 
Gahre of the Bardwell-Robinson Co. was toast- 
master, and together with Ted Mork, president 
of the Twin City Estimators’ Club, chief speaker, 
Those present included delegations from Duluth 
and St. Cloud. era 


"B. and W." Sales Club Meets 


BaLtrmorE, Mp., May 15.—The Baltimore 
and Washington Lumber Sales Club held its 
monthly meeting in the Continental Hotel at 
the national capital on the evening of May 3. 
The consensus was that the demand, especially 
for West Coast stocks, had undergone some 
easement, but that the members of the club 
still had ample business in their order files. 
Arrangements for the annual meeting to be 
held in Baltimore next month were discussed. 


Hoo-Hoo Club to Hold Final 
Meeting of Season 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 19.—The final 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club luncheon cf the 
season will be held at the West Hotel, here, 
May 27. Close of the regular sessions will mean 
no cessation in club activities, since there will 
be a golf tournament, participation in the an- 
nual Lumbermen’s picnic, and a club picnic at 
the Minnetonka home of James C. Walker, dur- 
ing the summer months. 

At the last regular meeting Dr. C. A. Mann, 
head of the chemical engineering department of 
the University of Minnesota, gave a talk on 
utilization of wood waste. 

Dr. Henry Schmitz told of the part the Hoo- 
Hoo Club played in obtaining from the State 
legislature an appropriation for a new forestry 
building on the University campus. 











Southeast Hardwood Optimistic 
Over Business Outlook 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 19.—Despite the 
slight recession in volume of orders for most 
species in late April and early May, members 
of the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, in conference here yesterday, heard dur- 
ing their roundtable discussion that business 
is holding up well with strong indications of a 
“steady to higher” market for the immediate 
future. Featured speaker for the day was L. 
N. Bagnal, of Winston-Salem, N. C., who 
dealt with general conditions, and in more 
specific terms with the situation in the furni- 
ture centers of the Carolinas, stating his belief 
that the business outlook was encouraging. 

John T. Gragg, of Gragg Lumber Co., Am- 
sterdam, Ga., president of the club, presided 
during the day and a number of reports from 
committeemen, and club officers, were heard. 
An interesting impromptu address was that of 
Blucher Blair, of Midway Lumber Co., who told 
of his recent inspection of the model house 
built in Memphis by Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.), and which is attracting widespread fav- 
orable comment. 

Gordon Reynolds, of Reynolds Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Albany, Ga., a vice president of Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
among the veteran hardwood men in attend- 
ance, contributing from time to time to the 
business discussions. 

J. S. Farish, traffic manager for the South- 
eastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, who 
maintains offices in Jacksonville, discussed at 
some length the pending Southeastern rate ad- 


justments, and the effects of these changes in 
the various States in this area. Mr. Farish also 
touched on the matter of rates to and from the 
Pacific coast, and the recent change in rates 
to Port Everglades, Fla., and the fact that the 
rates beyond that Florida port depend entirely 
upon the weight of the lumber being handled. 

The club decided to extend an invitation to 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, to 
hold its 1938 convention in Jacksonville. 

The roundtable discussions of the day brought 
out the information that production is going 
forward on a satisfactory basis at practically 
all points in the Southeast. There has been 
little serious recent interference by floods or 
other troubies, and inventories are in fair con- 
ditions at most mills. 

Mr. Bagnal, a wholesale lumberman, dealt 
in his address at some length with the respon- 
sibilities of the wholesaler to the customer and 
the manufacturer. He suggested as a rule for 
men in the industry: “Know the stock you sell 
and the requirements of your customers.” 

The club will hold its next conference session 
in Jacksonville, June 22, Secretary Frank M. 
Richardson announced. 





Tue NATIONAL PrAno Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation reports an increase of 28.44 percent in 
shipments for February 1937, over February 
1936. Unfilled orders were up 63.59 percent, 
an indication that business is better in this 
field as well as in other wood-using industries. 
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Hardwood Inspectors’ Traveling 
Costs to Be Absorbed 


As an experiment, the transportation costs of 
deputy inspectors, from their headquarters to 
the point where an inspection is to be made, 
will be absorbed, within certain limits by the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, says 
a bulletin from its Chicago headquarters—the 
plan to be in effect beginning June 1 for a test 
period of 90 days. There will be no change in 
the schedule of inspection fees. The amount 
of transportation cost assumed by NHLA will 
be restricted to not exceeding 50 percent of 
the fees earned on each trip, but it is ex- 
pected that members can so arrange their orders 
as to make sufficient use of the NHLA inspec- 
tor on each trip to result in the absorption of 
all transportation costs by the association. 
Members ordering the inspection service will, 
as heretofore, pay for meals and hotel bills of 
NHLA inspectors when they are called away 
from their headquarters. The new plan will 
apply to all types of service performed by 
NHLA inspectors, including both loading point 
and destination inspections, also instructional 
work. Only reinspections, involving traveling 
expenses of the chief inspector, are exempted 
from the application of the new plan. 

Since the inception of NHLA, the cost of 
inspection services to members has consisted 
of the regular schedule of inspection fees, plus 
the round-trip traveling expenses of the in- 
spector from his headquarters to the point 
where the inspection is made. Obviously, a 
special advantage has accrued to members hav- 
ing lumber located at the headquarters station 
of a deputy inspector. Conversely, members 
having lumber located at a distance from the 
inspector’s home town, have been at a disadvan- 
tage. Consequently, the cost differential oper- 
ated to reduce the volume of official inspections 
in proportion to the distance of the lumber 
from an NHLA inspector. An inequitable situa- 
tion was thereby created, which tended to re- 
strict the broad use of NHLA official inspec- 
tion, and to handicap the association in reaching 
its objective—promotion of uniform grading 
practices throughout the hardwood trade in the 
United States and Canada. If the new plan 
meets with the success anticipated, the inequali- 
ties in inspection costs will largely be cor- 
rected, thereby considerably strengthening 
NHLA in membership support and materially 
increasing its volume of official inspections, The 
experiment is announced for a 90-day period, 
in order to determine what the result of the 
new plan will be in terms of cost to the asso- 
ciation. 


Gulf Export Rate Advance 
Abandoned 


New Or.eans, LA., May 17.—Did you ever 
hear of a shipper asking a carrier to please let 
him pay more money for freight? Well, this 
has happened in New Orleans in the export 
lumber business. The steamship carriers which 
take lumber cargo destined for the United 
Kingdom and European Continent have two or- 
ganizations known as the Gulf-United Kingdom 
Conference and the Gulf-French Atlantic-Ham- 
burg Range Conference and these two Confer- 
ences are members of the Gulf Associated 
Freight Conferences. Lumber exporters were 
surprised to receive in their mail the other day 
a letter from the latter named Conference invit- 
ing them to a meeting with the two groups on 
May 13. 

The invitation read in part: “A very im- 
portant group of shippers has apparently viewed 
with much concern the possibility of a shortage 
of tonnage from the Gulf during ensuing 
months, and as a result has approached the Con- 
ference lines, voluntarily offering an increase in 
the present contract rates on hardwood lumber 
and kindred commodities to the United Kingdom 
and continental European ports for the balance 
of 1937. This group of shippers apparently 
considers the tonnage situation of a somewhat 
serious nature, and feels that a reasonable in- 
crease in rates is justified, as same may be the 
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means of tonnage coming to the Gulf. It is a 
well known fact that a number of steamship 
line owners have been withdrawing from the 
Gulf, due to very remunerative cargo offerings 
in other directions.” 

This letter was a great surprise to the New 
Orleans exporters, most of whom have con- 
tracts in force until the end of the year with the 
lines. When these contracts were made, they 
were assured that there would be no increases 
in rates this year. There was considerable 
speculation as to who was responsible for the 
idea. Some of the astute figure that it is a 
scheme to undersell by the device of taking a 
lot of tentative orders, and getting an agree- 
ment from the carrier to protect these orders 
secured before the date advanced rate would 
go into effect, which would enable such ship- 
pers to make a lower price than those export- 
ers who had not obtained such business. 

Another surprise came in the mail with a 
postponement dated May 5 of the meeting until 
May 23, and the third surprise was a circular 
dated May 7 stating that the meeting had been 
abandoned. And the exporters are still wonder- 
ing what is behind it. 


Gulf Foresters to View Com- 
pany's Sustained-Yield Methods 


Jacxson, Miss., May 18.—Foresters of Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana and Texas will converge on 
Meridian May 21 and 22 for the annual meet- 
ing of the Gulf States section of the Society 
of American Foresters. Field trips will be 
made during the meeting to the forestry proj- 
ects in the Meridian area, and to the Allison 
Lumber Co.’s lands near Bellamy, Ala. Sus- 
tained-yield logging methods employed by this 
company during the last ten years will be 
viewed by the foresters. The Gulf States Sec- 
tion is composed of some 173 foresters. 
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Manufacturer Helps Dealers to 
Secure More Sales 


Joe Bush, assistant manager of the Paraftine 
Companies (Inc.) at Los Angeles, which manu- 
factures paints and roofings, made some inter- 
esting comments on the retail lumber business 
of the West Coast while in Chicago last week. 
The building material concerns in that area 
are enjoying a fast turnover of stock, and look 
forward to several years of brisk construction, 
he reported. 

Mr. Bush’s company has worked with retail 
lumber firms on the West Coast by aiding them 
to secure financing for their customers inter- 
ested in construction. E. F. Seagraves, mana- 
ger of the FHA department of The Paraffine 
Companies (Inc.), has coordinated customers 
and lumber dealers up and down the West 
Coast. The work has been mostly good will 
on the part of Mr. Bush’s firm, since the 
amount of business, if any, secured by it even 
when dealers complete sales was a small part 
of the total bill. 


It is contended by Mr. Bush that salesman 
should not do the estimating on a job for it is 
natural for him to talk price instead of expend- 
ing all of his efforts in sales talk. He thinks 
that it is better to have the yard manager do 
the figuring of costs, after the salesman’s talk 
has resulted in creating interest in the client. 


The lumber stores which have been estab- 
lished in neighboring communities. by the W. E. 
Cooper Lumber Co., Los Angeles, were lauded 
by Mr. Bush. The stores are located in the 
good business districts of the cities, and carry 
small items of lumber, and other articles sold 
in modern yards. Their convenience in the 
shopping center of the various cities has filled a 
need long felt by the public. Managers of the 
stores are paid a salary and a commission. 


ALAMS Talk About Salesmen’s Prob- 
lems—Enjoy a Good Time 


Newark, N. J., May 17.—The regular meet- 
ing of the ALAMS of New Jersey was held on 
Monday, May 10, at the Newark Athletic Club. 
Because of the fact that the ALAMS are mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence, it was decided this meeting would be 
known as “Northeastern Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence Night.” 

An invitation was extended to the officers of 
the Conference, also to the presidents, secre- 
taries, and conference delegates of the other 
five salesmen’s associations that are members 
of the Conference, to be guests of the ALAMS 
for the occasion. 

When the regular business of the meeting 
was conducted by President Al Hall, he turned 
the Conference program over to George A. 
Cosgrove, who introduced the speakers and 
delegates. The principal speaker was Fenimore 
Cady, president of the Conference, and delegate 
from the Westchester Allied Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, who presented the aims, purposes, and 
plans of the Conference in a masterly manner. 
At one point in “Fen’s” oration, he described 
his conducting of the burial service for a lum- 
ber-jack on the West coast while still quite a 
young man, and some of the boys began to won- 
der whether or not “Fen” had missed his call- 
ing by becoming a “peddler” instead of a “par- 
son. 

Chester C. Kelsey, who is sort of a “Three- 
in-One” man, being secretary of the Confer- 
ence, secretary of, and delegate from, the Con- 
necticut Salesmen’s Association, gave a good 
acount of himself, and Charley Jordan, from 
the same association, pinch-hit for President 
F. Warren Miller, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The news was passed around that the reason 
for President Miller’s absence was a broken 
leg, caused by an automobile accident. 


Greetings from other member associations 
were presented by Lloyd W. (Pete) Wise, pres- 
ident of the Lumber Salesmen’s Association of 
New York, and C. Leslie (Les) Walker, presi- 
dent of the Westchester Allied Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, followed by an interesting talk by F. 
Herbert Brown, secretary of WASA. 

“Stan” Tracy and “Jack” Wiesing, both of 
the Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York, have been credited with sufficient far- 
sightedness to have conceived the idea of orig- 
inating the Northeastern Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence, and they were called upon to give the 
boys the story of “How Conferences are Born.” 

None of the guests was permitted to duck 
the opportunity to “talk on his feet,’ and the 
talks were most interesting. The visiting officers 
and delegates were as follows: 

Connecticut Salesmen’s Association: 
ter C. Kelsey, Charles B. Jordan, 
Ewart. 

Westchester Allied Salesmen’s Association: 
C, Leslie Walker, F. Herbert Brown, Harry 
S. Babcock, Fenimore Cady. 

Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York: Lloyd W. Wise, Stanly B. Tracy, John 
A. Wiesing. 

It was much regretted that representatives 
of the Long Island Salesmen’s Association, and 
the Empire State Salesmen’s Association were 
unable to be present. 

Invitations were extended to all members of 
Conference groups to attend the Spring golf 
outing of the ALAMS, which will be held at 
the Cedar Ridge Country Club, Livingston, N. 
J., on June 3. 

When the Conference program was com- 
pleted, “Bill” Ude of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Newark, very kindly presented a moving pic- 
ture sponsored by the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, which was both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


Ches- 
Andrew 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Architect Lauds Low-Cost Houses 
Built in Pacific Northwest 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—Praise of low- 
cost housing construction in the State of ‘Wash- 
ington was voiced at a meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel Winthrop here 
yesterday by Howard Leland Smith of Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief architect for the Federal 
Housing Administration. “I’ve traveled from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and nowhere have I 
seen finer low-cost homes than you have here 
in Washington,” he said. “You are blessed 
with wonderful sources of materials, good con- 
struction technic and enviable enthusiasm in 
home-making by the lumber industry.” Mr. 
Smith said low-cost homes can be “made little 
palaces” if builders will employ the best ar- 
chitectural service possible. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Club Hears Freight Rate Report 


EvaANSVILLe, Inp., May 17.—Regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held on evening of May 11 at the Brown 
Derby, near here. W. S. Partington, of the 
Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., gave a report on 
the recent hearing conducted here by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on alleged dis- 
criminatory freight rates on lumber from 
Evansville to Gulf ports. 

A. Dimmett, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., and president of the club, occupied the 
chair. It has not yet been decided whether the 
club will hold a summer outing. 





Two Golf Tourneys Are Scheduled 
for June 

Boston, Mass., May 17.—The Sliver Club, 
of Boston, held its May tournament on the 19th, 
over the course of the Unicorn Country Club 
in Stoneham. Two tournaments have been 
scheduled for June, at the Nashua (N. H.) 
Country Club on the 9th, and at “Jim” Kim- 
ball’s South Shore Club at Hingham on the 
24th. Norman P. Mason, of North Chelmsford, 
secretary of the Massachusetts retailers’ asso- 
ciation, is this year’s secretary of the Slivers. 





District Meeting of Dealers 


Wittmar, MINN., May 17.—More than 50 
dealers attended the Willmar district meeting 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
held here last week. It was the first of a series 
of such sessions to be held through association 
territory. Arrangements were made by W. H. 
Chard, association vice-president. District 
Chairman J. W. Mericle, of the Mericle Lum- 
ber Co., Montevideo, presided, and Ormie C. 
Lance, association secretary, was the chief 
speaker. He gave a sketch of the procedure of 
the most recent session of the Minnesota legis- 
lature, stressing those features which were of 
interest to lumber dealers. The meetings will 
be held at various cities in the district until 
June 18. 


Speaker Tells Clubs About Field for 
Low-Cost Housing 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—James Stevens, 
whose compilation and artistic treatment of 
Paul Bunyan stories brought him national fame 
as an author some years ago, gave Tacoma lum- 
bermen a picture of his work with the pro- 
motion department of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association at the weekly luncheon of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. After relating the 
origin of the Paul Bunyan tales of marvelous 
logging exploits among the French-Canadian 
loggers, of their importation and expansion 
among the woodsmen of Michigan, and giving 
examples of their prodigious exaggeration, Mr. 





Stevens told of the application of the romance 
to the low-cost home promotion program. 
“People have low-cost cars, low-cost refrigera- 
tors and washers and radios, but a great ma- 
jority live in old high-cost homes, now obsolete,” 
said he. “Our business is to influence them to 
put up new, low-cost dwellings.” 





Roofer Manufacturers Decide 
to Grade Mark 


CoLtuMBus, Ga., May 18.—Grade-marking of 
lumber, in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will begin right away at mills of this sec- 
tion, it was decided at a regular meeting of the 
association held here Tuesday, but final adop- 
tion of rules was deferred until the next regu- 
lar meeting, set to be held here on June 15. 

After further discussion of grading, the mat- 
ter was referred back to the committee named 
early this year to draft rules. That committee 
is composed of H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, 
chairman; Hallman Bell, of Richland, and W. 
R. Melton, of Cuthbert, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

The principal speaker, and honor guest at 
the session Tuesday, was Dr. T. B. Loveless, 
of Forest City, N. C., who was the first presi- 
dent of the association after organization in 
1920. His address was reminiscent of experi- 
ences of the association and the ups and downs 
in the industry. 

Wholesalers present at the open session, and 
who made brief addresses regarding market- 


ing conditions, grade-marking etc., included 
Thomas Griffin, of Columbus, and A. S. 
Grinalds, of Macon. Some mill supply and 


railroad representatives were also in attend- 
ance. Allen W. Daughtry, of Allentown, Ga., 
president, presided. 

Mills of this section of Georgia and Alabama 
were well represented at the meeting, which 
was concluded with a luncheon at the Ralston 
Hotel at 1 o'clock. The general market was 
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reported quieter than it was a few months ago, 
though mills were maintaining steady opera- 
tions, with a fair demand. 


Estimators’ Club Holds Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 15.—The Twin 
City Estimators’ Club of the Northwest Wood- 
work Association held a dinner and entertain- 
ment program at the West Hotel here last 
week, There were 135 in attendance. Frank 
Gahre of the Bardwell-Robinson Co. was toast- 
master, and together with Ted Mork, president 
of the Twin City Estimators’ Club, chief speaker, 
Those present included delegations from Duluth 
and St. Cloud. es 


"B. and W." Sales Club Meets 


Battrmore, Mp., May 15.—The Baltimore 
and Washington Lumber Sales Club held its 
monthly meeting in the Continental Hotel at 
the national capital on the evening of May 3. 
The consensus was that the demand, especially 
for West Coast stocks, had undergone some 
easement, but that the members of the club 
still had ample business in their order files. 
Arrangements for the annual meeting to be 
held in Baltimore next month were discussed. 


Hoo-Hoo Club to Hold Final 
Meeting of Season 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 19.—The final 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club luncheon cf the 
season will be held at the West Hotel, here, 
May 27. Close of the regular sessions will mean 
no cessation in club activities, since there will 
be a golf tournament, participation in the an- 
nual Lumbermen’s picnic, and a club picnic at 
the Minnetonka home of James C. Walker, dur- 
ing the summer months. 

At the last regular meeting Dr. C. A. Mann, 
head of the chemical engineering department of 
the University of Minnesota, gave a talk on 
utilization of wood waste. 

Dr. Henry Schmitz told of the part the Hoo- 
Hoo Club played in obtaining from the State 
legislature an appropriation for a new forestry 
building on the University campus. 











Southeast Hardwood Optimistic 
Over Business Outlook _ 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 19.—Despite the 
slight recession in volume of orders for most 
species in late April and early May, members 
of the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, in conference here yesterday, heard dur- 
ing their roundtable discussion that business 
is holding up well with strong indications of a 
“steady to higher” market for the immediate 
future. Featured speaker for the day was L. 
N. Bagnal, of Winston-Salem, N. C., who 
dealt with general conditions, and in more 
specific terms with the situation in the furni- 
ture centers of the Carolinas, stating his belief 
that the business outlook was encouraging. 

John T. Gragg, of Gragg Lumber Co., Am- 
sterdam, Ga., president of the club, presided 
during the day and a number of reports from 
committeemen, and club officers, were heard. 
An interesting impromptu address was that of 
Blucher Blair, of Midway Lumber Co., who told 
of his recent inspection of the model house 
built in Memphis by Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.), and which is attracting widespread fav- 
orable comment. 

Gordon Reynolds, of Reynolds Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Albany, Ga., a vice president of Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
among the veteran hardwood men in attend- 
ance, contributing from time to time to the 
business discussions. 

J. S. Farish, traffic manager for the South- 
eastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, who 
maintains offices in Jacksonville, discussed at 
some length the pending Southeastern rate ad- 


justments, and the effects of these changes in 
the various States in this area. Mr. Farish also 
touched on the matter of rates to and from the 
Pacific coast, and the recent change in rates 
to Port Everglades, Fla., and the fact that the 
rates beyond that Florida port depend entirely 
upon the weight of the lumber being handled. 

The club decided to extend an invitation to 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, to 
hold its 1938 convention in Jacksonville. 

The roundtable discussions of the day brought 
out the information that production is going 
forward on a satisfactory basis at practically 
all points in the Southeast. There has been 
little serious recent interference by floods or 
other troubles, and inventories are in fair con- 
ditions at most mills. 

Mr. Bagnal, a wholesale lumberman, dealt 
in his address at some length with the respon- 
sibilities of the wholesaler to the customer and 
the manufacturer. He suggested as a rule for 
men in the industry: “Know the stock you sell 
and the requirements of your customers.” 

The club will hold its next conference session 
in Jacksonville, June 22, Secretary Frank M. 
Richardson announced. 





Tue NATIONAL PrANo Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation reports an increase of 28.44 percent in 
shipments for February 1937, over February 
1936. Unfilled orders were up 63.59 percent, 
an indication that business is better in this 
field as well as in other wood-using industries. 
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Hardwood Inspectors’ Traveling 


Costs to Be Absorbed 


As an experiment, the transportation costs of 
deputy inspectors, from their headquarters to 
the point where an inspection is to be made, 
will be absorbed, within certain limits by the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, says 
a bulletin from its Chicago headquarters—the 
plan to be in effect beginning June 1 for a test 
period of 90 days. There will be no change in 
the schedule of inspection fees. The amount 
of transportation cost assumed by NHLA will 
be restricted to not exceeding 50 percent of 
the fees earned on each trip, but it is ex- 
pected that members can so arrange their orders 
as to make sufficient use of the NHLA inspec- 
tor on each trip to result in the absorption of 
all transportation costs by the association. 
Members ordering the inspection service will, 
as heretofore, pay for meals and hotel bills of 
NHLA inspectors when they are called away 
from their headquarters. The new plan will 
apply to all types of service performed by 
NHLA inspectors, including both loading point 
and destination inspections, also instructional 
work. Only reinspections, involving traveling 
expenses of the chief inspector, are exempted 
from the application of the new plan. 

Since the inception of NHLA, the cost of 
inspection services to members has consisted 
of the regular schedule of inspection fees, plus 
the round-trip traveling expenses of the in- 
spector from his headquarters to the point 
where the inspection is made. Obviously, a 
special advantage has accrued to members hav- 
ing lumber located at the headquarters station 
of a deputy inspector. Conversely, members 
having lumber located at a distance from the 
inspector’s home town, have been at a disadvan- 
tage. Consequently, the cost differential oper- 
ated to reduce the volume of official inspections 
in proportion to the distance of the lumber 
from an NHLA inspector. An inequitable situa- 
tion was thereby created, which tended to re- 
strict the broad use of NHLA official inspec- 
tion, and to handicap the association in reaching 
its objective—promotion of uniform grading 
practices throughout the hardwood trade in the 
United States and Canada. If the new plan 
meets with the success anticipated, the inequali- 
ties in inspection costs will largely be cor- 
rected, thereby considerably strengthening 
NHLA in membership support and materially 
increasing its volume of official inspections. The 
experiment is announced for a 90-day period, 
in order to determine what the result of the 
new plan will be in terms of cost to the asso- 
ciation. 


Gulf Export Rate Advance 
Abandoned 


New Orteans, La., May 17.—Did you ever 
hear of a shipper asking a carrier to please let 
him pay more money for freight? Well, this 
has happened in New Orleans in the export 
lumber business. The steamship carriers which 
take lumber cargo destined for the United 
Kingdom and European Continent have two or- 
ganizations known as the Gulf-United Kingdom 
Conference and the Gulf-French Atlantic-Ham- 
burg Range Conference and these two Confer- 
ences are members of the Gulf Associated 
Freight Conferences. Lumber exporters were 
surprised to receive in their mail the other day 
a letter from the latter named Conference invit- 
ing them to a meeting with the two groups on 
May 13. 

The invitation read in part: “A very im- 
portant group of shippers has apparently viewed 
with much concern the possibility of a shortage 
of tonnage from the Gulf during ensuing 
months, and as a result has approached the Con- 
ference lines, voluntarily offering an increase in 
the present contract rates on hardwood lumber 
and kindred commodities to the United Kingdom 
and continental European ports for the balance 
of 1937. This group of shippers apparently 
considers the tonnage situation of a somewhat 
serious nature, and feels that a reasonable in- 
crease in rates is justified, as same may be the 
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means of tonnage coming to the Gulf. It is a 
well known fact that a number of steamship 
line owners have been withdrawing from the 
Gulf, due to very remunerative cargo offerings 
in other directions.” 

This letter was a great surprise to the New 
Orleans exporters, most of whom have con- 
tracts in force until the end of the year with the 
lines. When these contracts were made, they 
were assured that there would be no increases 
in rates this year. There was considerable 
speculation as to who was responsible for the 
idea. Some of the astute figure that it is a 
scheme to undersell by the device of taking a 
lot of tentative orders, and getting an agree- 
ment from the carrier to protect these orders 
secured before the date advanced rate would 
go into effect, which would enable such ship- 
pers to make a lower price than those export- 
ers who had not obtained such business. 

Another surprise came in the mail with a 
postponement dated May 5 of the meeting until 
May 23, and the third surprise was a circular 
dated May 7 stating that the meeting had been 
abandoned. And the exporters are still wonder- 
ing what is behind it. 


Gulf Foresters to View Com- 
pany's Sustained-Yield Methods 


Jackson, Miss., May 18.—Foresters of Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana and Texas will converge on 
Meridian May 21 and 22 for the annual meet- 
ing of the Gulf States section of the Society 
of American Foresters. Field trips will be 
made during the meeting to the forestry proj- 
ects in the Meridian area, and to the Allison 
Lumber Co.’s lands near Bellamy, Ala. Sus- 
tained-yield logging methods employed by this 
company during the last ten years will be 
viewed by the foresters. The Gulf States Sec- 
tion is composed of some 173 foresters. 
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Manufacturer Helps Dealers to 
Secure More Sales 


Joe Bush, assistant manager of the Parattine 
Companies (Inc.) at Los Angeles, which manu- 
factures paints and roofings, made some inter- 
esting comments on the retail lumber business 
of the West Coast while in Chicago last week. 
The building material concerns in that area 
are enjoying a fast turnover of stock, and look 
forward to several years of brisk construction, 
he reported. 

Mr. Bush’s company has worked with retail 
lumber firms on the West Coast by aiding them 
to secure financing for their customers inter- 
ested in construction. E. F. Seagraves, mana- 
ger of the FHA department of The Paraffine 
Companies (Inc.), has coordinated customers 
and lumber dealers up and down the West 
Coast. The work has been mostly good will 
on the part of Mr. Bush’s firm, since the 
amount of business, if any, secured by it even 
when dealers complete sales was a small part 
of the total bill. 


It is contended by Mr. Bush that salesman 
should not do the estimating on a job for it is 
natural for him to talk price instead of expend- 
ing all of his efforts in sales talk. He thinks 
that it is better to have the yard manager do 
the figuring of costs, after the salesman’s talk 
has resulted in creating interest in the client. 


The lumber stores which have been estab- 
lished in neighboring communities by the W. E. 
Cooper Lumber Co., Los Angeles, were lauded 
by Mr. Bush. The stores are located in the 
good business districts of the cities, and carry 
small items of lumber, and other articles sold 
in modern yards. Their convenience in the 
shopping center of the various cities has filled a 
need long felt by the public. Managers of the 
stores are paid a salary and a commission. 


ALAMS Talk About Salesmen’s Prob- 


lems—Enjoy a Good Time 


Newark, N. J., May 17.—The regular meet- 
ing of the ALAMS of New Jersey was held on 
Monday, May 10, at the Newark Athletic Club. 
Because of the fact that the ALAMS are mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence, it was decided this meeting would be 
known as “Northeastern Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence Night.” 

An invitation was extended to the officers of 
the Conference, also to the presidents, secre- 
taries, and conference delegates of the other 
five salesmen’s associations that are members 
of the Conference, to be guests of the ALAMS 
for the occasion. 

When the regular business of the meeting 
was conducted by President Al Hall, he turned 
the Conference program over to George A. 
Cosgrove, who introduced the speakers and 
delegates. The principal speaker was Fenimore 
Cady, president of the Conference, and delegate 
from the Westchester Allied Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, who presented the aims, purposes, and 
plans of the Conference in a masterly manner. 
At one point in “Fen’s” oration, he described 
his conducting of the burial service for a lum- 
ber-jack on the West coast while still quite a 
young man, and some of the boys began to won- 
der whether or not “Fen” had missed his call- 
ing by becoming a “peddler” instead of a “par- 
son. 

Chester C. Kelsey, who is sort of a “Three- 
in-One” man, being secretary of the Confer- 
ence, secretary of, and delegate from, the Con- 
necticut Salesmen’s Association, gave a good 
acount of himself, and Charley Jordan, from 
the same association, pinch-hit for President 
F. Warren Miller, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The news was passed around that the reason 
for President Miller’s absence was a broken 
leg, caused by an automobile accident. 


Greetings from other member associations 
were presented by Lloyd W. (Pete) Wise, pres- 
ident of the Lumber Salesmen’s Association of 
New York, and C. Leslie (Les) Walker, presi- 
dent of the Westchester Allied Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, followed by an interesting talk by F. 
Herbert Brown, secretary of WASA. 

“Stan” Tracy and “Jack” Wiesing, both of 
the Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York, have been credited with sufficient far- 
sightedness to have conceived the idea of orig- 
inating the Northeastern Salesmen’s Confer- 
ence, and they were called upon to give the 
boys the story of “How Conferences are Born.” 

None of the guests was permitted to duck 
the opportunity to “talk on his feet,’ and the 
talks were most interesting. The visiting officers 
and delegates were as follows: 

Connecticut Salesmen’s Association: 
ter C. Kelsey, Charles B. Jordan, 
Ewart. 

Westchester Allied Salesmen’s Association: 
C, Leslie Walker, F. Herbert Brown, Harry 
S. Babcock, Fenimore Cady. 

Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York: Lloyd W. Wise, Stanly B. Tracy, John 
A. Wiesing. 

It was much regretted that representatives 
of the Long Island Salesmen’s Association, and 
the Empire State Salesmen’s Association were 
unable to be present. 

Invitations were extended to all members of 
Conference groups to attend the Spring golf 
outing of the ALAMS, which will be held at 
the Cedar Ridge Country Club, Livingston, N. 
J., on June 3. 

When the Conference program was com- 
pleted, “Bill” Ude of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Newark, very kindly presented a moving pic- 
ture sponsored by the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, which was both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


Ches- 
Andrew 
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Recent Happenings In the Home 
Building Realm 


New Corporation Formed to 
Build Low-Cost Homes 


EvANSVILLE, INp., May 17.—Construction of 
200 or more low-cost homes to relieve the hous- 
ing shortage in Evansville will be started on 
June 1 by Model Builders (Inc.), a recently 
organized corporation, it has been announced by 
H. H. Springford, its general manager. 

A house a day will be built, if demanded, it 
was announced by Mr. Springford, who for- 
merly was president of Servel (Inc.), manu- 
facturer of refrigerators. Incorporators with 
Mr. Springford are his son, Vernon Springford ; 
Albert J. Hoffman, of the Hoffman Construc- 
tion Co., and Edgar Traylor, president of the 
Pioneer Construction Co., of this city. These, 
with Jerome D. Beeler, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Mead Johnson Terminal Corpora- 
tion, are the directors of the new corporation. 

The program of the Model Builders, Inc., has 
two main objectives: First, To relieve the pres- 
ent housing shortage; second, To provide for 
the expansion of Evansville as business condi- 
tions improve. 

The type of construction to be used in the 
homes has not been revealed, but Mr. Spring- 
ford said they will be low-cost, well-built 
dwellings, to be sold on a rent-like payment 
plan “at a cost within the reach of the average 
wage earner.” 


Consider Setting Up a Munic- 
ipal Housing Administration 


Littte Rocx., ArK., May 17.—Mayor R. E. 
Overman disclosed that city officials are investi- 
gating feasibility of creating a municipal hous- 
ing administration to apply for Federal funds 
for the construction of 50 or more single-unit 
dwellings for employed persons in the low wage 
classifications. An act was passed by the 1937 
legislature authorizing the creation of both city 
and county housing administrations to plan and 
operate such projects on a non-profit basis, the 
rentals to finance the construction costs. 

If such a program is found feasible for Little 
Rock it will be expanded to include slum clear- 
ance projects. If preliminary investigations, 
now being made, indicate that the plan is 
feasible the city council will be asked to set up 
a municipal housing administration, which in 
turn would select an architect and an attorney 
to prepare building plans and an application for 
a loan from the Federal government to finance 
the project. 





Monthly Record Shows Home 
Building Heaviest Since 1930 


Not since May of 1930 has residential build- 
ing been undertaken in such heavy volume as 
was reported in April of this year. According 
to F. W. Dodge Corporation, the value of resi- 
dential building operations started during April 
in the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains 
amounted to $108,204,400, marking a gain of 20 
percent over the March figure of $90,167,600, 
and an increase of 61 percent over the total 
of $67,151,000 reported in the same area during 
April 1936. The improvement over last April 
was generally shared by each of the 13 Dodge 
geographical districts; the most important quan- 
titative gains occurred in the metropolitan area 
of New York and the middle Atlantic States 
(eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and Virginia). 

For the inital four months of 1937 the total 
volume of residential building started in the 37 
eastern States amounted to $339,722,400; this 


represented an increase of 78 percent over the 
figure of $190,986,600 for the corresponding four 
months of 1936. 

Total construction started in the 37 States 
during April (residential and all other types) 
amounted to $270,125,200. This was a gain of 
about 17 percent over the March figure, and 
about 16 percent better than for April 1936. 
Incidentally, the April 1937 total was the big- 
gest monthly figure since that recorded for Au- 
gust 1936. Besides residential building, the 
April 1937 figure included $96,179,300 for non- 
residential building and $65,741,500 for heavy 
civil engineering projects (public works and 
public utilities). 

Total construction started in the 37 eastern 
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States since Jan. 1 has amounted to $932,455,- 
400. This represents an increase of 18 percent 
over the figure of $788,605,400 reported during 
the initial four months of 1936. 


District Exhibitions Staged 


Vancouver, B. C., May 15.—District exhibi- 
tions, tieing in with the Home Improvement 
Plan, are now being staged with considerable 
success in Vancouver. The first of these was 
held some time ago in Kitsilano, and another is 
now being arranged for the Kerrisdale suburban 
business district, taking place in the Kerrisdale 
Memorial Hall. This exhibition will be under 
the auspices of the Kerrisdale Merchants’ As- 
sociation. J. Campbell of the Campbell Lum- 
ber Co. is general chairman of the Exhibition 
committee and exhibition manager, while other 
members of the committee include A. McKen- 
zie of the Pendry McKenzie Lumber Co.; A. H. 
Perry of the Kerrisdale Lumber Co.; and FE. C. 
Bonford of the Strathcona Lumber Co. 


Night School Teaches About 
Lumber and Building 


Satt Lake City, Utau, May 15.—Salt Lake 
City’s first night school for lumbermen and 
their staffs will close two weeks from now. 
It has now run six weeks, two hours two nights 
a week. The experiment is proving most suc- 
cessful, and already there is some talk of con- 
tinuing the school next season on a more elab- 





Salt Lake lumber- 
men inspect model: 
At left (holding 
pointer)—L. R. 
Wardrop; seated— 
Ralph V. Backman; 
at right — George 
H. Dixon. 





orate scale. The school’s enrollment includes 
a good sprinkling of owners of lumber firms, 
but employees predominate. The total enroll- 
ment exceeds 200, divided into two classes of 
equal size. The enrollment was divided into 
two classes so that the students and those in 
charge could get closer together. 

The school was made possible by the Salt 
Lake Adult Evening School system, with the 
co-operation of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation; the association assisted in regard to 
supplies used in the classes, among other things. 
The students have paid $2 each for the course, 
plus 50 cents for blueprints, a lumbermen’s 
glossary of building terms, and one or two 
other things, supplied below actual cost. 

The classes are under the immediate direction 
of a committee of four, two members of which 
have charge of each class, which run simulta- 


neously. The committee consists of Taylor 
Burton, McFarland Lumber Co.; Charles 
Ketchum, Ketchum Builders’ Supply Co.; 


Glen Dixon, Hyland Lumber & Hardware Co., 


and Wendell J. Ashton, Sugar House Lumber 
& Hardware Co.; Mr. Ashton is chairman. 
The studies consist of lectures and demon- 
strations by lumbermen, and special lectures on 
general business subjects of interest to a lum- 
berman. Len Wardrop, Morrison-Merrill & 


Co., is giving a course in Home Construction 





and Blue Prints, illustrated with tiny models 
of homes; George H. Dixon, Hyland Lumber 
& Hardware Co., is lecturing on the figuring 
of lumber; Horace B. Richards, Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., is conducting an 
open forum in which various problems relating 
to the lumberman’s duties and methods are 
brought out by the question-and-answer method. 
William McHugh, Morrison-Merrill & Co., is 
giving a course on millwork. These are the 
principal courses. 

Persons outside the industry, who are promi- 
nent in their respective fields, are visiting the 
classes and giving lectures on salesmanship as 
it affects the lumberman; business principles; 
common law and the lumber business ; advertis- 
ing; office management, and other subjects. A 
special feature one night was a big display 
truck on which were shown building materials. 
It was parked near the school room door. 

Very few members of the two classes who 
enrolled have dropped out, it was reported by 
those in charge. 
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Labor Settling Down to Jobs 


Northwest Employers Organize 


TacoMA, WasH., May 15.—Plans for imme- 
diate organization of employers in ten districts 
into which the Douglas fir region of Washing- 
ton and Oregon was divided, were approved 
at a recent meeting of forest products industry 
representatives here. J. D. Tennant of Long- 
view, who acted as chairman of the meeting, 
said that these district organizations will work 
together closely in an effort to stabilize employ- 
ment conditions throughout the Douglas fir area. 
Among the one hundred industrial heads who 
attended the meeting were representatives of 
lumber, logging, plywood and other branches of 
the forest products industry. The meeting was 
a closed one, and no details of organization 
plans were revealed. 


Inland Empire Union Seeks 


Increased Wages 


SPOKANE, WaSH., May 15.—The Industrial 
Employees’ Union is campaigning for increased 
and unified wages in the Inland Empire. It 
reached an agreement last week with the Long 
Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, that, effective May 
17, wage rates covering all occupations will be 
increased 5 cents an hour. The agreement also 
leaves the way open for further negotiations 
for adjustments upward for the semi-skilled 
and skilled occupations. It establishes the com- 
mon labor base at 60 cents an hour. Negotia- 
tions have also been under way with the Mc- 
Goldrick and a number of plants at Coeur 
D’Alene, and it is thought that the wages of 
10,000 lumber workers of this region will be 
raised. 


Ontario Woodsmen Get Raise 


Port ArtHuR, Ont., May 17.—Men em- 
ployed in the pulpwood and general timbering 
business in the Thunder Bay (Ont.) district, 
and timber operators here, signed an agree- 
ment under the Industrial Standards Act, 
whereby bushworkers secure a general wage 
increase of approximately 15 percent. The 
agreement is effective as of May 1, and will 
continue for 11 months. About five thousand 
men in all branches of the industry will bene- 
fit by the increase. The new schedule applies 
to cutting pulpwood, peeling, skidding, river 
driving, maintenance of men in camps, cooking, 
tie making, loading and cutting of piling. 


Votes for New Employees’ 
Union 


SILVERTON, OrE., May 15.—Affiiation with 
Industrial Employees Union, organization which 
will succeed the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen, ‘was indicated May 10 when em- 
Ployees of the Silver Falls Timber Co. plant, 
here, voted 282 for the affiliation, against 26 
votes for the Sawmill & Timber Workers’ 
Union, in an informal advisory vote. A com- 
mittee to carry out the majority’s wishes was 
named. 


Fixture Plant Unionized 


OsuxosH, WIs., May 17.—Negotiations be- 
tween employees and officials of the Robert 
Brand & Sons Co., local fixture manufacturer, 
resulted in a satisfactory working agreement 
and wages without a strike or shutdown, ac- 
cording to Robert W. Brand, president and 
treasurer of the firm. Employees are members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners, and, although they are woodworkers, 
are not in the same classification as the one 
thousand four hundred workmen at other Osh- 
kosh woodworking plants who are now on 
strike. The strikers are employed in millwork 
and furniture manufacture, it was pointed out. 


Provisions of the agreement include a closed 
shop, 40-hour work week; minimum wage of 60 
cents an hour for all except apprentices, who 
will get a rate of 30 cents an hour for the first 
year. A union label will be used on all Brand 
products. The former work week totalled 50 
hours. 


Columbia Walkouts Ended 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 15.—Peace has been 
restored in the lumber and logging industry in 
this area, and no further upsets are in prospect. 
Recent walkouts in this area have been ended 
by acceptance of arbitration by a seven-man 
board, and all mills, lumber, shingle, plywood 
and allied industries, are operating on as full a 
schedule as the scarcity of logs will permit. 
The former Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen, existing in many mills for two decades, 
is passing out of existence, and is becoming the 
Industrial Employees’ Union, organized on a 
C. I. O. basis, but neither affiliated with the 
C. I. O. nor the American Federation of Labor. 


Prepare to Join CIO 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 18.—O. M. Orton, 
secretary of the Grays-Willapa Harbor district 
council, Lumber & Sawmill Workers’ Union, 
announced here today that the district’s twelve- 
thousand members, workmen in logging camps 
and sawmills, were prepared to join John L. 
Lewis and his Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization. He said the district would lead a move- 
ment to have two hundred thousand men, affili- 
ated with the Federation of Woodworkers in 
the Pacific Northwest, formally and immedi- 
ately affiliate with the CIO. 


Wisconsin Box Strike Over 


AppL_eToN, Wis., May 17.—A strike at the 
Konz Box & Lumber Co., here, which had been 
in effect since April 26, when about thirty work- 
ers went out and demanded union recognition, 
was settled, practically all employees returning 
May 11. Officials of the company said that em- 
ployees are members of the Coopers’ Interna- 
tional union, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Terms of agreement were 
not disclosed. 


Shook Workers Still Out 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—The strike of box 
and shook workers, now in its sixth week, con- 
tinues without any break in the deadlock that 
has developed in negotiations. Eugene Miller, 
union spokesman at Aberdeen, denied reports 
that a settlement had been reached separately 
by one Puyallup package plant. He said: “The 
entire box and shook industry is awaiting a 
call from employers for continuation of nego- 
tiations which were stalled at the last negotiat- 
ing meeting held in Tacoma April 30.” That 
meeting was attended by M. E. Sherman, Fed- 
eral mediator. 


Boommen Get New Agreement 


ABERDEEN, WaASsH., May 15.—An agreement 
negotiated by the boommen and rafters union 
with mill operators on Grays Harbor was rati- 
fied last night at a meeting of the union, and 
was to be signed today by the operators. The 
agreement provides a scale of $7 a day, retroac- 
tive to April 1, grants an 8-hour day, and in- 
cludes clauses clarifying working conditions and 
“tide days.” Negotiations have been friendly, 
with no strike threat raised. 





THE SoutH CarRoLina law limiting the sizes 
and weights of motor trucks using State main 
roads has been declared “unreasonable” by the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals and truck 
operators granted a permanent injunction 
against the State enforcing its limitations. 























THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY, 


GEORGE LAWS, 
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Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, WHITE FIR 
and INCENSE CEDAR 


Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 


Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 


We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 
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12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Wood Interiors of Cars Enhance 
Beauty of Railway's New 
Streamlined Train 


The thing commented upon most generally 
by persons who inspected the new Super Chief 
nine-car train of the Santa Fe railway while 
it was on exhibit in Chicago, was the beauty of 
the wood interiors of the cars. Many, it ap- 
peared, were seeing for the first time the artistic 
utilization of veneers for paneling, and their 
compliments were profuse. 

After two trial runs from Chicago to Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., and Los Angeles, May 3 and 8, 
respectively, the Super Chief started its regu- 
lar service May 18 between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. The train follows the Indian motif 
in step with the rugged southwestern country 
through which the lightweight, stainless steel 
streamliner will travel. 
It is the interior of the 
Indian-named cars, how- 
ever, which truly cap- 
tures the spirit of the 
Red Man. Indian art 
is used tastefully with 
other decoration. 

A few of the woods 
utilized with peerless 
decorative results were: 





One of the compartments 
of the new train of wood- 
interior cars is shown in 
this picture. California 
redwood makes up the 
foreground panel, and 
teakwood in a pattern of 
squares can be seen in 


the background 





avodire, bubinga, curly 
maple, white harewood, 
satinwood, Macassar 
ebony, figured aspen, 
California redwood burl, 
and figured teak. The 
lounge is one of the 
most beautiful cars of 
the train, with walls of 
birdseye cypress as 
wainscoting, and Prima 
Vera on the upper walls and ceiling. In some 
of the compartments in one of the cars the 
brightly decorative veneer of California redwood 
was utilized effectively. The wood’s opulent 
reddish brown figure won acclaim from visi- 
tors. All quarters of the globe contributed rare 
and beautiful woods for the veneers used. 





Sets Hearing on "Effective Date 
Rule" 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 15.—A hearing will 
be held in Seattle June 7 by L. C. Nelson, chief 
of the Division of Regulation, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, on the “Effective Date Rule,” 
originally published to take effect on May 10. 
This was announced today by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. A way was 
opened tu this hearing on May 6, by the Com- 
mission’s Suspension Order 77. This postponed 
effective date schedules of steamship tariffs on 
cargo moving under intercoastal lumber rates. 
The question has been assigned for first hearing 
at New York, May 21. To afford interested 
West Coast operators and shippers an oppor- 
tunity to present pertinent facts, the association 
suggested to the Maritime Commission that a 
further hearing be held in the Pacific North- 


American fiunberman 


west. The Commission’s decision to hold a 
Seattle hearing on June 7 is the result of the 
suggestion. The association states that there is 
every reason to hope that, after full investiga- 
tion, the Maritime Commission will order estab- 
lished a tariff rule for intercoastal lumber that 
will be generally fair and satisfactory. 





Priest River Log Drive 
Is Under Way 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 15.—A report from 
along the Pend Oreille River this week indi- 
cates that driving logs from the Priest River 
region for the Diamond Match Co. mills at 
Cusick and Newport is well underway. Logs 


are being sent down to the Cusick mill, as well 
as being impounded in the booms of the mill at 





Newport. Logging operations have also been 
resumed in the Lightning Creek district, east of 
Sandpoint, but no logs from that region have 
yet reached as far down the river as Newport. 

A new logging camp has been established to 
bring out timber from the Lamb Creek and 
Upper West Branch regions, and in Calispell 
basin country, cedar camps are being operated, 
and cutting will begin this week, but no haul- 
ing from that region will be possible for several 
weeks more, as there is still snow in the can- 
yon and the roads are impassable. 





Buys 67 Million Feet 


Meprorp, Ore., May 17.—The Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., Chiloquin, Ore., was the highest 
bidder for 67,000,000 feet of white, Ponderosa 
and lodgepole pine, and an unestimated amount 
of sugar pine, in the Porhole unit area of the 
Rogue River national forest. Proceeds of the 
sale, amounting to more than $3,000,000, will 
be largely used to finance the purchase of tim- 
ber along the Crater Lake highway in the 
Prosper section, to preserve the scenic beauty 
of the highway. The Rogue River Timber Co. 
is owner of timber in this section. Timber pur- 
chased by the Chiloquin company must be cut 
before December, 1938. 


May 22, 1937 


New Mill Well Equipped for 
Turning Out Top-Quality 
Lumber 


OcLerHorPE, Ga., May 17.—The Southeast- 
ern Lumber & Timber Co., which has been 
operating here under the present management 
for the past three years, has just completed 
installation of a new band mill, which replaces 
the old plant equipped with a circular mill. 
The new mill building is well planned and 
sturdily built and is equipped with a Wheland 
roller bearing 54-inch band, with all necessary 
auxiliary equipment for the economical sawing 
and handling of both hardwood and pine. This 
company makes a specialty of Flint River hard- 
woods, cypress and pine and operates a band 
mill, a small circular mill, planing mill and dry 
kiln. 

A feature that attracts the immediate atten- 
tion of every visitor to this important Ogle- 
thorpe industry is the large supply of logs 
always on hand and the excellent quality of 
the timber, both hardwoods and pine. The co- 
managers, J. Lester Souter and Hooper Ben- 
nett, take a justifiable pride in the fact that 
never for a single day has the plant had to 
close down for lack of a log supply; in fact, 
their greatest trouble has been, not that of 
worrying about a log shortage, but that of try- 
ing to find room for the logs that come to the 
mill in a continual stream, both by rail and 
truck. This plant is producing a million feet 
a month and Flint River band-sawn hardwoods 
and pine rapidly are becoming popular among 
the buyers, especially the discriminating trade 
in what is known as CFA territory. In addi- 
tion to the manufacturing plant at Oglethorpe, 
the company operates a large concentration 
plant at Atlanta, devoted principally to the 
handling of roofers. Judging by the logs that 
may be seen in such quantities awaiting manu- 
facture in the mill here, this company has an 
unusually fine quality of timber, both in size 
and texture. When the plant was visited by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
shipment was being made of a carload of some 
of the finest poplar logs that could be seen 
anywhere. These logs, just as they had come 
from the forest, except that the ends had been 
treated to prevent checking, were being shipped 
to Germany. 

In order to assure perfect air-drying, as well 
as economy in handling, all the stacks for 
storing hardwoods in the yard for drying are 
being rebuilt and the entire yard rearranged. 
A feature of the rapid and economical handling 
of lumber from sorting chain to yard and from 
yard to planing mill is the use of those almost 
human machines, small McCormick-Deering 
tractors. The trucks used in the logging oper- 
ations are Fords and Chevrolets. 

While Mr. Souter and Mr. Bennett are co- 
managers of the operation, the former devotes 
most of his attention to the manufacturing prob- 
lems and the latter to the sales. Having “cut 
his eye-teeth” in the lumber business with 
Russe & Burgess at Memphis, Mr. Bennett is 
well qualified to properly handle the needs of 
buyers of Flint River hardwoods, while his 
experience with other concerns has made him 
equally familiar with the yellow pine trade. 
Both Mr. Souter and Mr. Bennett take an 
especial pride in the new band mill just com- 
pleted and which is considered a particularly 
desirable addition to the industrial life of the 
community. Like many other owners of tim- 
ber and operators of sawmills in the South, 
the Southeastern Lumber & Timber Co. is pur- 
suing a policy of timber conservation, cutting 
down to a certain diameter and in this way 
assuring rapid growth of the young trees and 
an ample timber supply, both of pine and Flint 
River hardwoods. 





Accorpinc To the Association of American 
Railroads, nearly 10,000 motor trucks are used 
by the Railway Express Agency in maintain- 
ing its pick-up and delivery of express ship- 
ments in the principal cities and towns through- 
out the United States. 
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Except Their Own 


We always had in every crew 

One lumberjack who always knew, 
If runnin’ mills, more than the boss, 
More than the teamster, if a hoss— 
I think he even undertook 

To know more cookin’ than the cook. 


And here’s what always puzzled me, 
Just how it was he come to be 

A lumberjack, when he knew more 
Than Hackley or Doc Blodgett, or 
At least he wasn’t drivin’ team, 

Or cookin’ by some better scheme. 


And then one day I noticed that 
He’d never fall a tree just at 

The place the tree was meant to fall 
Do much of anything at all 

The way it really should be done, 

A single thing A Number One. 


I’m older now, and I have found 
A lot of other men around 

In other places, other lines, 

Just like that fellah in the pines— 
Who ev’ry job have always known 

The way to do, except their own. 


We See b' the Papers 


Law is never on trial. It is always liberty. 


Another paradox is a buyers’ market, which 
means there are no buyers. 


When we want to hear something really funny 
we go hear a political sermon. 


Al Smith has gone on a trip to Europe, but 
won’t find things any better over there. 

This week we are in Canada, which seems 
to have recovered without the medicine. 


In the middle ages men sold their souls to the 
devil. Now they sell them to the government. 


Most of our time, money and energy is spent 
laying ghosts that we never should have raised. 

Speaking of the Supreme Court, we have 
never seen anything that was strengthened by 
diluting it. 

We are in a period when everybody seems 
to be running a business except the people who 
run it. 

In a Chicago case, even the jury was sen- 


tenced to jail. But, needless to say, not the 
defendant. 


Congress hasn’t actually adjourned, but it has 
taken up the court question, which amounts to 
the same thing. 


Sign near Rochester: “The Best People Stop 
at the Powers Tap Room.” The others, we 
assume, go in. 

An Amarillo man writes himself a letter every 
week. In reply, we assume, to the one he 
wrote himself last week. 

If we would write ourselves a letter a week, 
and tell ourselves what we think about our- 
selves, it might do some good. 

A total of $1,059,447 was bet at the Preak- 
ness, but no figures are available as to how 
much of it was relief money. 

The WPA worker who waves a red flag at 
motorists, is also mentioned in Shakespeare: 
“Clothed in a little brief authority.” 

A politician is always having to choose be- 
tween the people who think and the people who 
vote. But it doesn’t take him long. 

Sigrid Arne says that John Collier, director 
of the Indian bureau, has a weakness for stray 


dogs. Compassion may be found, even in Wash- 
ington. 


Five months ago we saw a movie being made 
at Hollywood, and this week it is at the the- 





aters. Showing you that a movie magnate is 
somewhat merciful, at that. 


Next week we shall be delivering commence- 
ment addresses in Wisconsin and Iowa. They 
always have some fellow from far enough away 
so that, when he talks about how to achieve 
success, there is no way to check up on him. 


Between Trains 


Sioux City, Ia—What a little fellowship 
will do! This year’s attendance at the annual 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce was 53 
percent higher than last year’s, and broke a 
nine-year record. Mostly because they thought 
the fellow who was going to speak would not 
feed thein statistics. Statistics are all right in 
their place, but their place is in a book. Walter 
C. Buchanan, well-known Sioux [alls lumber- 
man, journeyed down from the sister city of 
Sioux Falls and the sister State of South Da- 
kota to make the welcome to this department 
sort of an interstate affair. 


Iowa Faris, IA.—Jay Boyd, of Eldora, 
brought us greetings from another Eldora lum- 
berman, C. E. Greef, than whom no northwest- 
ern lumberman is more remembered. C. E. has 
retired from the lumber business and is now en- 
gaged in raising grandchildren, and, in due 
season, great-grandchildren. Says he intends 
reading this department another 40 vears, and 
we appreciate his optimism regarding our job. 
Tonight the Rotarians around about gathered 
around about the festive board in such numbers 
that, if it hadn’t been a No. 1 board, there is 
no telling what might have happened. The 
last fellow who got into the place just made it. 


Prorta, Iit.—The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Illinois met here today and 
dined tonight. If the farm “problem” of the 
United States were in the hands of farmers, 
and especially farmers like these, there soon 
wouldn’t be any farm problem. Most of 
the farmer’s problems, anyway, are caused 
by the people trying to solve them. The 
farmers here tonight were the kind that 
solve their own problems, and they looked 
like any other group of business men 
brought together for that purpose, Their 
president, by the way, is a preacher, who 
also raises crops and breeds cattle. “Don’t 
suppose you ever saw many ministers like 
me?” he remarked. No, we said, but we 
wished we did. It beats spending your 
spare time reading communist books, with- 
out ever finding out that the first thing 
communism would like to wipe out is the 
churches. Not only did we have a great 
time, but whom should we run into in the 
lobby right after the dinner but Charlie 
Thompson, old time Chicago lumberman, now 
head of the State Conservation Commission, 
address Springfield, duties various. 


Undiscovered 


This is an undiscovered land, 
Amid uncharted seas, 

With wildernesses near at hand, 
Unsolved their mysteries. 

Whatever once Columbus found 
Or once Balboa knew, 

There are a hundred things around 
As yet unknown to you. 


To you a hundred paths invite, 
A hundred rivers call, 

To you as much unknown tonight 
As if not known at all. 

To you, until you understand 
Yourself their rocks and trees, 

This is an undiscovered land 
Among uncharted seas, 
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KNOWN 
QUALITY... 





Long Leaf sells on its 
record for making 
good in all types of 
construction work. 


Its definite superiority 
for substructures and 
framing has been 
proven by perform- 
ance, time and again 
down through the 
years. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MILLS—WIERGATE, TEX. 





CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 








| DUSTREAT 
LUMBER Se 
LEIZABETH LOUISIANA 








2x4’s --- Straight Cars — 
Old Growth Fir, 7 
Western Hemlock, & 
White Fir E 
TRIO LUMBER CO.& 
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EUGENE, OREGON 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboard War’ Cent Products 
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William Schuette Company 
New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 17.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for two weeks ended May 3, and 


eighteen weeks ended that date covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
SE IPOD ccccocceceecscecocoeeceeceeews ° 118 72,454,000 101 68,642,000 90 65,039,000 88 
i Aceh cenecnde eee tees ooeeedewenes 171 233,085,000 103 256,090,000 112 249,228,000 127 
WOE SPUD. cece ctccecceecescvcecenceooeCe 112 155,565,000 128 143,934,000 129 146,710,000 127 
ccc cceeseeseececeeesesee 13 19,396,000 110 20,563,000 106 18,634,000 91 
Southern CyPress ....cccccccccccccsccccsvecs 9 6,235,000 108 6,358,000 108 5,180,000 119 
Ee tees eecene eee Goede snes eee 10 6,115,000 132 5,809,000 117 4,612,000 98 
PEED SEEGER cc ccccceseresiceccesecese 17 4,223,000 158 4,556,000 120 3,868,000 119 
i EE  ccccacceeeedveasaeoeeesene 450 497,073,000 110 505,952,000 112 493,271,000 118 
Hardwoods: 
EE 647 15,809,000 129 13,001,000 90 11,940,000 90 
rrr eee 17 5,281,000 111 3,967,000 89 3,968,000 116 
i Doc pan eedeseekeneeeueeenes 81 21,090,000 12 16,968,000 90 15,908,000 95 
GE GOGRE cccccc ccc ccccccccceccccccrcces 514 518,163,000 111 522,920,000 111 509,179,000 117 
EIGHTEEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
DE WED cocecececsvoreeseveceecoeeece 129 674,855,000 103 684,954,000 98 646,888,000 94 
DME ccceeeedéesevececdeoes Vesnuexsees 171 1,760,472,000 95 1,906,051,000 105 1,911,318,000 107 
EE END. cccccccccocccceccese evewnvene 117 959,621,000 122 1,280,453,000 132 1,261,258,000 123 
i Co iacadnguneeeddede cuieea 13 160,870,000 104 168,693,000 116 80,831,000 114 
rE cc cecceeadeeeee oes eeeneeees 9 51,678,000 117 54,688,000 119 48,895,000 121 
ee oat pe drat eens eawewens 10 17,624,000 214 54,350,000 141 49,141,000 141 
PP ccceteors ered eséeeseeaeen 18 47,095,000 129 36,367,000 174 33,846,000 141 
TT ee 467 3,672,215,000 104 4,185,556,000 112 4,132,177,000 110 
Hardwoods: 
ee 56T 96,540,002 106 123,242,000 115 105,506,000 100 
PEON EUG WOOED co ccccccccescccccccoees 18 67,336,000 116 52,515,000 135 4 9,000 132 
cc cnvedbeddeeeaseendeeen 74 163,876,000 110 175,757,000 120 152,845,000 108 
GORE GEER cccccccccccecccccccccceccocece 523 3,836,091,000 104 4,361,313,000 112 4,285,022,000 110 


tUnits of Production. 





West Coast Review 


{Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 19.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended May 15, reported: 
Production 242,251,000 
Shipments 236,718,000 2.28% under production 
Orders 218,514,000 9.80% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Aves weekly cut for nineteen weeks: 


ek aialalee acd ceatcaaaentit are a ae 103,448,000 

ee eee ee 99,450,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Dr Oh wcrautie Keekeecneweunes 121,126,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 15 was 242,251,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows :ynanea 


Shipments Orders Orders 
Pree 105,530,000 95,568,000 189,642,000 
Domestic 

cargo .. 75,428,000 74,247,000 359,338,000 
Export . 36,359,000 29,298,000 194,845,000 
Local .... 19,401,000 2G,408,00C “«coece 





236,718,000 218,514,000 743,825,000 

A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 

of production, shipments and orders are com- 

plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 
follows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 19 wks. ended 
May 15, May 15, May 16, 
1937 1937 36 


19% 
1,126,000 99,450,000 103,448,000 
8,359,000 106,935,000 101,793,000 
9,257,000 105,861,000 100,125,000 


Production 1 
Shipments 1 
Orders 109 


Stocks Reduced as Consumption 
Reaches 16 Percent Above '36 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—Throughout the de- 
pression, lumber prices have averaged substan- 
tially less than building materials prices gen- 
erally, the Lumber Survey Committee states 
in its twenty-fourth quarterly report to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. On the othe 
hand, the Committee finds that lumber operating 
costs have largely advanced. It reports that 
prevailing wage scales in some sections, notably 
on the West Coast, are the highest in industry 
history. 

Total national lumber stocks at the mills on 
April 1, 1937, the report shows, were approxi- 
mately 7.1 billion feet, compared with 7.9 bil- 
lion feet at the end of 1936, a decline, partly 
seasonal, of 10 percent. During 1936, softwood 
stocks increased approximately 3% percent; 
hardwood stocks declined about 7 percent. Na- 
tional consumption in the first half of 1937 is 
estimated at nearly 13 billion feet, about 16 per- 
cent above the first six months of 1936. Esti- 
mated total lumber consumption in 1936 was 
slightly above 23.1 billion feet. 

The Committee reports that unfilled order 
files in some regions continue abnormally large, 
particularly in the West. In many sections, 
stocks are unbalanced and inadequate as com- 
pared with unfilled orders, and with the con- 
tinuing upward trend in residential building. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orveans, La., May 19.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended May 15: 
Average weekly number of mills, 120; 


Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., May 15.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended May 8: 
Reports of an average of 112 mills: 


Units, 105 --Totals for 2 Weeks Ended—, 
Totals for May 8, 1937 May 9. 1936 
Two Weeks Ereeneten caine titre t+ tt tees 
y + f pments ........ 934, ‘ J 
Three-year average production*... §7-912000 | Orders received: ... 146,710,000 115,480,000 
DE. ccc bddbessecendcnove cds 60,131,000 Reports of 114 identical mills: 
SNUG  viedeceacsicsvacess 60,942,000 May 8, 1937 May 9, 1936 


Number of mills, 127; Units 109 
On May 15, 1937 
i ME ods enceenaea eh wees 83,800,000 
ans 4 gids ee ok eee 337,404,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 





Unfilled orders .... 294, 861,000 233,044,000 
Gross stocks ..... 1,173,533,000  1,221,255,000 


Reports of 114 identical mills: 
-———_ Year to Date——_—_,, 
1937 1936 


Production ....... 937,714,000 773,029,000 
Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” | Shipments ........ 1,236,115,000 947,837,000 
production, |r 1,211,401,000 995,800,000 





The ordinary processes of the industry, how- 
ever, if enabled to operate normally and with- 
out continued interruption of production or 
shipping, will restore a reasonable balance of 
supply and demand, and a more stable price 
level. 

The long-term outlook for construction indi- 
cates substantial expansion, in the opinion of 
the Committee. The nearer outlook is less 
clearly defined. Buying of timber products by 
the railroads has shown appreciable increase 
this year over similar periods in recent years. 
Recent heavy ordering of equipment may 
slacken somewhat temporarily, but the large 
backlog of unfilled orders will put 1937 lumber 
buying well in advance of 1936. 

Heavy rural demand for lumber is forecast 
for 1937, and the prospect is good for a sub- 
stantial increase in demand for hardwoods for 
building, especially for finish and flooring. The 
furniture industry, which continues to be the 
leading hardwood consumer, will probably show 
increase in the first half of 1937 of 20 to 25 
percent over similar period of last year. The 
wooden box industry has shown gains over last 
year in spite of extensive frost damage to cit- 
rus fruits. Gain of about 12 percent during the 
first three months of 1937 over the first quarter 
of last year was recorded, largely due to in- 
creased demand for crating. 

Brief reference is made to status of lumber 
stocks in retail yards, the Committee finding 
that although stocks in middle West yards were 
appreciably heavier on April 1 than on Jan. 1 
or a year ago, in the eastern yards they are 
still low and unbalanced, due largely to slow 
resumption of shipping after the West Coast 
maritime strike. 





State Announces Big Sale 


OtymptIaA, WasH., May 15.—Timberland and 
tidelands valued at $792,121, the largest ap- 
praisal figures of any sale conducted by the 
State land department in ten years, will be 
auctioned on June 1, it was announced here 
yesterday by A. C. Martin, State land com- 
missioner. The sales will be conducted in nine- 
teen counties. Timber is the principal item in 
the auctions, being appraised at $770,758, 
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How Many Man-Days Are Required to 


Make a Thousand 


New Or.eans, La., May 17.—Retail lumber 
dealers, wholesalers and manufacturers of lum- 
ber will be interested in a fact regarding the 
lumber industry that is not generally known. 
How many men does it take to make a thousand 
feet of lumber? The Forest Survey of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station (I. F. El- 
dredge, director) has just issued a progress re- 
port, Sawmills in the Lower South. This con- 
tains much interesting information, as it has 
surveyed over eight thousand sawmills in its ter- 
ritory of all sizes, large and small, portable 
and stationary. 


Regions and Classifications 


There are five districts in the survey, Long- 
leaf-Slash, Pine-Hardwood-East, Pine-Hard- 
wood-West and Delta Hardwoods and Cypress. 
Region No. 1 is characterized by forests of 
longleaf and slash pine with a varying admix- 
ture of hardwoods, cypress and loblolly and 
other pines. Regions No. 2 and No. 3 are 
chiefly loblolly and shortleaf pines, with a con- 
siderable volume of hardwoods, although, in 
parts of southeastern Texas and southwestern 
Louisiana, longleaf pine is also important from 
a production standpoint. Region No. 4 is prac- 
tically all hardwoods. From Region No. 5, cy- 
press, comes the bulk of production of that 
species. 

Mills are classified as pine or cypress if at 
least 50 percent of the production is one of these 


Feet of Lumber? 


mills increase in size, except for the very larg- 
est mills. These variations are due to varia- 
tions in type of logging, proximity to timber, 
kind of product manufactured and amount of 
machinery used. 

The small mills (19,000 feet and under, 92 
percent of all pine mills) account for 47 percent 
of the pine lumber produced. Although the 
large mills cut a little more than a third of all 
pine lumber, value of their output is consider- 
ably greater than a third of the total value of 
the pine lumber produced, because the timber 
cut is a higher quality and the material is mar- 
keted to better advantage. Of the hardwood 
cut, 47 percent is by large mills, 31 percent 
by medium-size mills, and 23 percent by small 
mills. Cypress is a large-mill product, 68 per- 
cent being cut by large mills, and 17 percent by 
medium-size mills. 


Means of Log Transport Used 


Of the total number of mills, 68 percent are 
circular; 32 percent, band mills; 62 percent 
have planers, and 44 percent have dry kilns. Of 
the band mills, only 3 percent are small. 


In the early days of logging, mules and oxen 
were the exclusive means of power for trans- 
porting logs. Today, more than 67 percent of 
operations use only animals for bunching, either 
skidding the logs, or hauling them with high 
wheels or wagons. An additional 23 percent 
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species; and as hardwood, if more than 50 per- 
cent. Of the pine mills, 1 percent have a capac- 
ity of at least 80,000 feet a day; 1 percent, 40,000 
to 79,000; 6 percent, 20,000 to 39,000, and 92 
percent, less than 20,000 feet. Hardwood mills 
in corresponding classes, 1, 6, 10 and 83 percent; 
cypress, 6, 28 and 51 percent with no mills in 
the less than 20,000-foot class. 


Man-Days (10-Hour) Required Per 
Thousand Feet 


To get out a thousand feet of lumber in ten 
hours, pine operations in the first three dis- 
tricts need in the woods 1.29, 1.16 and 1.06 men; 
in the mill, 2.28, 1.87, 1.72; total, 3.57, 3.03, 
2.78. These differences are due to logging and 
manufacturing conditions. Hardwood manufac- 
turers in the first four districts are getting along 
with much less labor than producers of other 
species—woods, 1.21, 1.40, 1.05, 1.02; mill, 1.44, 
1.62, 1.42, 1.54; total, 2.65, 3.02, 2.47, 2.56. The 
largest number of men required to produce one 
thousand feet of lumber in 10 hours is in the 
cypress manufacturing industry, with 1.5 men 
in the woods; 2.25 in the mill; total of 3.75. 


Variations Between Large and Small Mills 


The diagram shows that average labor re- 
quirements in mills of various sizes apparently 
increase, in both logging and milling, as the 





use animals in combination with tractors, gas 
or steam skidders, or other similar equipment. 
Most operations use mules, but 12 percent use 
oxen, Trucks to the extent of 60 percent are 
the sole means of transportation of logs to the 
mill pond; medium-size mills are 24 percent, 
and large mills 6 percent, of the 60 percent, the 
other 70 percent being used for the small-mill 
log supply. Twenty-six percent of all opera- 
tions use trucks in combination with other equip- 
ment. Logging railroads are used by 11 per- 
cent of all mills. Most of the large mills use 
a combination of trucks and railroads, hauling 
by trucks up to 40 miles, and up to 150 miles 
by common carrier. 





Florida Swamps to Be Bridged 
by.Log Railroad 


Vmaia, Ga., May 17.—The C. A. Williams 
Lumber Co., of this place, is preparing to build 
a standard gage railroad. Construction plans 
call for six miles of rails to be laid in Appling 
County, and steel has been purchased for the 
project. The lumber people plan to span a 


swamp in order to bring the logs to a spot 
where they may be conveniently handled by 
truck or other rail lines. Construction work is 
to be rushed through the summer months. 





FAIR AND WARMER 


Summer's coming! All over America 
folks are becoming vacation conscious. 
And many a beach cottage, lake camp 
or mountain cabin will be built or re- 


paired during the next few months. 


Because Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cy- 
press withstands the severest conditions 
of exposure and gives rustic beauty and 
permanence without special care, it will 


be specified for many of these jobs. 


It will pay you to maintain a balanced 
stock of Arrow Brand Cypress this sum- 
mer. Order your requirements from the 


Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 


The da procev Cypress 


Arrow Brand "The Wood Eternal® 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 














Insure Your 


CREDIT ACCOUNTS! 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


J. F. McFadden, President, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Offices throughout 
United States and Canada. 
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Here's What's New— 


New Catalog of Cabinet Hardware 
is Distinctive in Makeup 


A new catalog, devoted exclusively to cabinet 
hardware, has just been completed and made 
ready for distribution to lumber dealers by Na- 
tional Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
book is entitled “Handy Reference—Cabinet 
Hardware.” It consists of 16 pages, and is 
unique in makeup, the models of each item in 
the line, being grouped together under the heads, 
catches, hinges, pulls and knobs. In addition 
to containing established models, the new cata- 
log introduces for the first time, two new 
matched sets of cabinet hardware, both in mod- 
ernistic styling. All of the items in the book 
are clearly illustrated and identified with stock 
numbers and sizes. 


New Trucks Designed for Extra 
Severe Hauling Work 


Six new conventional trucks and four cab- 
over-engine trucks, all specifically designed for 
tough trucking work, are announced by Federal 
Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. These new 
Federal trucks are designed for extremely 
severe service that is liable to stretch the factor 
of safety of the standard truck to the vanishing 
point. Tractor-trailer operation in hilly coun- 
try or over extremely bad roads, and dump 
truck service are in this class. The six new 
oversize models range from 114-3 ton rating to 
7% ton rating, and the four new oversize cab- 
over-engine trucks range from 114-3 ton rating 
to 3-5 ton rating. The principal changes in the 
oversize equipment consist of larger rear axles, 
rear springs, rear brakes, universal joints and 
tire equipment. These increase the chassis 
weight 300 to. 400 pounds. 

This new “H” series of trucks will be manu- 
factured not with the idea of carrying more 
payload than the standard models, but to carry 
the same payload better. The margin of safety 
is increased, and the danger of failure is les- 
sened. Complete information is available on 
request. 


New Screen Door Brace Designed 
to be Fast Seller 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., an- 
nounces a new screen door brace, designed to 
be a fast seller for the spring trade. It is ex- 
ceptionally sturdy, and at the same time attrac- 
tive. It is 42 in. long, and is made from a 
cadmium plated rod, ™%-inch in diameter. The 
ends are corrugated so that they bite into the 
wood frame, thus making a firm contact when 
screwed to the door. A solid brass turnbuckle. 
hexagonal in shape, can be turned with a wrench 
or a pair of pliers. A hole is drilled through 
the center of the turnbuckle so that it can be 
turned by inserting a nail in the hole. The 
ends are offset so that the turnbuckle has plenty 
of clearance in which to turn. Complete in- 
formation with an illustration will be sent on 
request to the manufacturer. 


Four Useful Pieces of Literature 
Available to Dealers 


Four new pieces of literature, descriptive of 
Insulite products, and their uses and advantages, 
are now available to dealers who request them 
from The Insulite Co., Minneapolis, Minn. No. 
37 is an envelope stuffer illustrating and de- 
scribing the advantages of Lok-Joint Lath as 
a plaster base. No. 6, entitled “Here’s How” 


is an 8'%4-inch by 11-inch instruction folder 
containing practical and helpful information on 
the treatment and application of Insulite in- 
terior finish products. No. 12, “Why It Will 
Pay You to Build with the Insulite Wall of 
Protection” 


is a four-page consumer folder, 


the name of which aptly describes it. No. 3, 
called “Facts About Roof Insulation,” is a 24- 
page book containing specifications and impor- 
tant data on Insulite roofing insulation products. 


Issue Performance Guarantee for 


Red Cedar Shingles and Shakes 


The Weatherbest Corporation of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of Weather- 
best stained shingles, now issue a registered 
guarantee of satisfactory service for red cedar 
shingles and shakes. The guarantee is issued 
to home owners who use Weatherbest for the 
roof or sidewalls of a new home or for modern- 
izing an old one. The certificate guarantees 
shingles to be 100 percent edge grain, 100 per- 
cent all heartwood, and 100 percent all clear 
red cedar, and to meet the quality requirements 
of commercial standards CS-31 for red cedar 
shingles as issued by U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The principal guarantee of the certifi- 





cate is that Weatherbest shingles and shakes 
will provide suitable protection for 30 years 
on the roof and 50 years on sidewalls. 

To secure the registered guarantee it is nec- 
essary for the home owner to make application 
to the company through his local retail lumber 
dealer. The certificate of guarantee is then 
issued direct to the home owner. The guar- 
antee does not, in any way, bind the dealer or 
the contractor. To qualify for the guarantee, 
it is necessary that the shingles be laid in ac- 
cordance with the specifications accompanying 
each bundle. The purpose of the guarantee is 
to provide the home owner with a definite, au- 
thoritative statement in lieu of verbal claims. 
While color permanence is a much discussed 
question, and while innumerable factors must 
be considered, the guarantee brings the subject 
out into the open, and offers certain ‘specific 
adjustments, if and when necessary. Copies of 
application and guarantee forms and full in- 
formation are available on request. 


Application Index is Feature of 
New Paint Catalog 


The Skybryte Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of paints for industrial maintenance, 
has just issued a new catalog describing its 
entire line of paints and preservatives. The 
catalog is well illustrated, and contains prices 
f. o. b. Cleveland of all materials in 55-gallon 
drums, five-gallon cans and one-gallon cans. 
Of particular note is an application index on 
the inside back cover. The horizontal scale at 
the top of the index contains a list of exposures 
and uses, while the vertical scale contains a list 
of surface materials. The rectangles comprising 
the index contain the names of the proper ma- 
terials to apply for any given combination of 
surface material, exposure and use. 
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New Broadside Illustrates Four 
Rear Wheel Drive 


A broadside folder, illustrating and describing 
the application of four rear wheel drive to 
trucks of various types and uses has just been 
prepared by Thornton Tandem Co., 5124 Braden 
St., Detroit, Mich. The feature illustration is 
that of a logging truck, equipped with the 
system, and pulling a train of sleds loaded with 
timber. Copies of the broadside will be sent 
to logging operators who request them. 


Sawmill Machines and Steam Feeds 
Described in Folder 
The latest issue of the “Cunningham Line,” 
house organ of the Cunningham Machinery 
Corp., Shreveport, La., has just been announced 
by Carl Bell, sales manager. In addition to pho- 
tographs of Cunningham trimmers and carriages, 
the new issue contains a cross-section drawing 
of the company’s shot gun steam feed. Copies 
will be sent on request to Mr. Bell. 





New Advertising Manager for 
U. S. Gypsum Company 


United States Gypsum Company announces 
the appointment of Frank R. Babcock as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Babcock has been asso- 
ciated with the Nash Motors Company for sev- 
enteen years, the last eight as advertising man- 
ager. An alumnus of the University of IIli- 
nois, his first job was in the building industry 
as an executive with a leading building pub- 
lication. After serving in the army, Mr. Bab- 
cock became affiliated with the advertising 
agency of The Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co., 
and served as the account principal on the Nash 
account. In 1929 he was named advertising 
manager of the Nash Motors Company. He 
will assume his new duties on June 1. 


Plan Sustained-Yield for South- 
ern Pulp Industry 


Jackson, Mriss., May 18.—Fred B. Merrill, 
of Jackson, State forester, announces that 
Mississippi has been placed with west Florida 
and Alabama in districting the South to aid 
the American Pulpwood Association in_ its 
effort to fix a standard conservation policy for 
the southern pine pulpwood industry. J. C. 
Galloway, of the Southern Kraft Corp., Mobile, 
Ala., has been designated by the association as 
chairman of this district, known as No. 3. The 
district chairman is expected to perfect a per- 
manent organization in the area for the initia- 
tion of cutting policies and rules. The pulpwood 
industry will seek co-operation of State for- 
esters and Federal officials in the program. 
The initial meeting of pulp mill representatives 
and foresters is set for May 14 in Mobile. 








Willapa Loggers, Mills Busy 


SoutH Benp, WasH., May 15.—Improved 
log markets for all species of timber, particu- 
larly alder and hemlock, are creating consider- 
able activity among Willapa Harbor logging 
operators, according to A. W. Hammond, local 
timber broker. 

The new Raymond Lumber Co. mill here is 
purchasing hemlock logs on the open market. 
The Olympic Hardwood Co., of Raymond, is 
temporarily operating a small alder mill at 
Camp 1, near here. The M. & S. Logging Co. 
is opening up a show west of here. The com- 
pany, of which P. B. Moore is president and 
J. A. Scallon, secretary, has arranged to pur- 
chase timber from the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. and from Hammond, sufficient for at least 
one year’s operation. 

Tie mill operations also are active. Numer- 
ous purchases of timber suitable for ties have 
been announced, and several mills have been 
transferred to new locations for operation dur- 
ing the summer and winter. 
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Logs in Tillamook Burn 


Tacoma, WASH., May 15.—Logging has been 
started on 20,000 acres of timberland in the 
Tillamook burn of Oregon, belonging to the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., according to an- 
nouncement here this week by Minot Davis, 
head of the company’s logging operations. Mr. 
Davis said the actual logging is being done 
by small operators under contract. Most of the 
timber, he said, is being divided among various 
Columbia River and Grays Harbor mills. He 
explained that the Weyerhaeuser company has 
no crews in the burn, and expects to handle 
little of the timber in its mills. He denied a 
rumor that the company has taken over 30,- 
000,000 feet of timber in Lewis County in 
southwest Washington. He said the company 
has several small operations there, but has not 
expanded them. 


Yard Is Modernized 


Lopr, Cauir., May 17.—In an effort to dem- 
onstrate in actual use the several adaptations 
of Celotex—as well as to present an attractive 
interior—various shades, textures and patterns 
of this well-known product were used in pan- 
eled walls and ceilings in a recently completed 
modernization project in the offices and display 
rooms at the Diamond Match Co.’s local build- 
ing materials yard. 

The Diamond Match Co. has begun construc- 
tion of a 68 by 122 foot building at Quincy 
(Calif.). The structure will house the firm’s 
57th northern California store, handling lumber, 
builders’ hardware, sash and door, paint etc. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— 


New Orleans Exporter Building 


Sawmill 
New Orveans, La., May 15.—Ground was 
broken yesterday for a sawmill to be built in 
Lake Charles by the Lamson Lumber Co., ex- 
porter located in New Orleans. H. J. Lamson, 
president of the company, said the investment 
would be around $150,000. The mill will be an 
8-foot band mill. It is expected to be in opera- 
tion by the middle of August. The log supply 
will come from the hardwoods growing in the 
vicinity of Lake Charles and will be hauled by 
trucks. Mr. Lamson came South several years 
ago to operate a sawmill at Plaquemine, La., 
for St. Louis lumber interests. When the mill 
cut out, he came to New Orleans and opened 
an office to handle hardwoods for export. Re- 
cently he has added a pine department. 
——————— 


Infested Bark Stripped Off 
Trees by Explosive 


An ingenious new use for explosives has been 
reported by foresters, who have developed a 
quick and easy means of stripping insect-in- 
fested bark from pine trees. An explosive 
blasting fuse known as Cordeau, a pliable lead 
tube about one-quarter of an inch in diameter 
in which is enclosed a core of trinitrotoluene 
(TNT) is spiralled about an affected tree, and 
when it has been detonated by a blasting cap, 
the bark of the tree will be scored and peeled 
off in strips, which can be burned quickly to 
prevent the breeding of such insect life and 
eggs as were not destroyed by the blast itself. 
The explosive impulse is transmitted through 
the entire length of this fuse at a speed of 
about three and one-third miles a second, but 
its core of TNT can not, however, be set off by 
friction, fire or by any ordinary shock. 


THE PROBLEM of soil erosion is nothing new. 
The Dept. of Agriculture has just published a 
bulletin on erosion control practices in early 
Virginia, in which is told how George Wash- 
ington, T. M. Randolph and Thomas Jefferson 
experimented in what they called “gulley con- 
trol.” Patrick Henry, coiner of ringing phrases, 
once remarked: “Since the achievement of our 
independence, he is the greatest patriot who 
stops the most gullies.” 
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Here lt Is... 


a big modern plant with 
on 8-hour capacity of 300,- 
000’ ready and able to take 

care of your needs in well- 
manufactured Yellow Fir—kiln 
dried, smooth-end-trimmed Com- 
mon Lumber, Boards, Dimension, 

etc., sorted for length. Let us quote 
on your requirements ond show you 
how well we can serve your wants. 


Oregon - American Lumber Corporation, 
VERNONIA, OREGON 




















Ler us serve as your headquarters for 
better frames—and lumber: 








Bradley-Miller Frames give your customers more for the money FRAMES 
in design, construction and durability—Genuine White Pine or po 
Ponderosa—let us tell you more about them. WHITE 

PINE 

Our broad service on lumber includes all items in Northern ounmeen 
White Pine—Yellow, Ponderosa and Idaho White Pine—Spruce, Fir, _— 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles and other Western Forest Products. LUMBER 

WHITE AND 
A time and money-saver --- send for complete information. —* 
WESTERN 


FOREST 


UMBER ER al 























SERVICE 


Sound Mutual Indemnity Companies 
with a Reputation 


SECURITY SAVINGS 














ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Established 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 1876 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 1895 
Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 1895 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 1895 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 1897 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 1901 


Seattle, Washington 


COMBINED ASSETS COMBINED SURPLUS 
ever $25,000,000 over $12,000,000 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., May 17.—Cargo receipts of 
West Coast fir and hemlock at Boston docks, 
to date in May, totaled 4,915,489 feet, and fur- 
ther arrivals listed to June 1 will add another 
five million feet. This will bring deliveries at 
Boston since the turn of the year to approxi- 
mately 34,000,000 feet, and the intercoastal 
shippers here are a unit in declaring that nearly 
if not quite all of the emergency orders placed 
during the strike period have been delivered. 
The New England group affiliated with the In- 
tercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Association 
held a luncheon meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce on Friday, which was attended by 
Secretary R. T. Titus, of New York. Farn- 
ham W. Smith of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 
chairman of the New England group, presided 
and lead a general discussion which dealt with 
current production and outlook at the mills, 
steamer space available during the next three 
months, and the trend toward higher freight 
charges as an offset to the higher operating 
costs involved in recent wage settlements. Mr. 
Smith had completed two years in the office of 
chairman of the group, and will be succeeded 
by Vernon M. Hawkins, of the Hawkins Lum- 
ber & Warehouse Co., of Boston. He has long 
been active in both wholesale and retail lum- 
ber distribution in New England, serving last 
year as president of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, from which office he 
retired in January to devote his entire time to 
his wholesale interests. 


Forest Service Takes Over FRA Agency 


A move of real importance to the timberland 
and woodlot owners in northern New England 
came recently from Washington in the form of 
an order from Secretary Wallace, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that control of the 
Forest Products Association be transferred 
from the Resettlement Administration to the 
Forest Service, to the end that its activities be 
directed by experts in the Forest Service rather 
than by a semi-relief agency of the Govern- 
ment having little if any technical knowledge 
of, or interest in, the production and marketing 
of forest products. The Forest Products Asso- 
ciation is often classed as a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive. This change of control to the Forest 
Service follows an exhaustive study of the re- 
sults attained under the old regime, made by an 
expert and reported fully to Secretary Wallace, 
with recommendations that have been  sub- 
stantially accepted and the changes ordered, 
placing the organization under a new and much 
more favorable set-up. Frank A. Altonen, of 
Quincy Mass., has been placed in charge of 
the organization, and in taking over these du- 
ties he announces that the enterprise can now 
be operated as a business rather than as a semi- 
relief project as before, becoming more help- 
ful to the timberland and woodlot owners as 
well as to the operators of sawmills and paper 
plants. He will have direct supervision of sev- 
eral tracts of national forests, to be developed 
as demonstration areas upon which the possi- 
bilities of a sustained annual log yield will be 
developed. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
final tally of cargoes delivered at Boston 
docks in April totaled 9,864,549 feet, against 
an average in April in the previous seven 
years of 9,399,350 feet, indicating that the 
intercoastal movement of lumber is back to 
normal. Total receipts in the first four 
months of 1937 were 23,958,893 feet, against 
an average for the previous seven years of 
37,327,617 feet. Most parcels have moved 
direct to the retail yards in filling old orders. 
Few unsold lots have reached the wholesale 
distributing yards. One such yard reports 
a total stock of dimension of less than 5,000 
feet; uppers, about 15,000 feet, and shingles, 
about three truckloads. All offerings are 
promptly taken up at premium prices. 
Transit lots, if near at hand, are picked up 
as offered at $1 off list prices as quoted on 


page 15% of the West Coast manual for fir, 
and $3 off for hemlock. All steamer space 
for June and July loading has been taken. 
Quite a volume of mill orders for late July 
and August loading has been booked here, 
and usually the discount from page 15% has 
been $2 for fir, and $4 for hemlock. The 
official freight rate remains at $14, but bid- 
ding for space is so Keen that premium prices 
$1 to $1.50 higher have been paid in many 
cases. Foreign bottoms may not be used for 
loading at American ports if the freight 
movement is between American ports. 
EASTERN SPRUCE—AIl Maine and Pro- 
vincial mills are again in full operation. They 
are well supplied with orders, some covering 
all their production through June and July, 
while others have not pushed advance sales 
much beyond thirty days, preferring’ to meet 
the price situation as the market develops 
later in the season. The call for spruce 
dimension, random and boards is more press- 
ing than at any time in the past ten, perhaps 


fifteen, years, due to the real scarcity of 
West Coast woods and uncertainty as to 
supply. Quotations presented on page 88 of 


the May 8 issue continue without change. 
Producers are in a strong price position, but 
there are no discernible tendencies toward 
early advances in the price list. Dimension 
sizes start at $35@36, and move up through 
the list to $43@45 for the 2x12-inch. All 
dry boards have been moved, and current 
orders are subject to more or less delay. The 





Kiln-Drying Wolmanized Lum- 
ber In a Florida Plant 


GAINESVILLE, Fia., May 17.—This picture 
presents a view that is destined to become fa- 
miliar to lumbermen in the Southeast—show- 
ing loads of Wolmanized lumber coming from 
the pressure-treating cylinders, ready to go into 
Moore reversible cross-circulation fan kilns for 
redrying to desired moisture content. 

The picture was made at the new Gainesville 
plant of the American Lumber & Treating Co. 
This modern treating plant, one of eight similar 
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log drives from the headwaters are reaching 
the mill booms well ahead of schedule. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—tThe yards are 
buying freely of spruce lath. There is no 
accumulation at the mills, though production 
is increasing rapidly and delay in deliveries 
is less embarrassing. The larger mills are 
uniformly quoting $6 for the 1%-inch, and 
$6.50 for the 1%-inch, delivered at Boston 
rate points. White cedar shingles are active 
and firm at $5 a thousand for extra’s; $4.50 
for clears; $4 for 2nd clears, and $3.75 for 
clear walls. Little space is being used in 
the West Coast cargo boats for shingles, and 
such lots as are now available at the storage 
yards were brought here by rail and com- 
mand premium prices. The larger yards 
have turned almost exclusively to direct car- 
load shipments from the mills, and at the 
new 90-cent rail rate the delivered price of 


18-inch perfections is $5.22. The 16-inch 
XXXXX are: No. 1, $4.60; No. 2, $3.75; No. 3, 
$2.95. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Demand for 
eastern maple and birch continues far 
greater than the supply. There is a per- 
sistent drive by the larger woodworkers and 
furniture plants to place orders for supplies 
that will cover their requirements months 
and even years ahead, but many shippers are 
equally cautious in making commitments 
that will cover much beyond current pro- 
duction. It is reported that one buyer has 
offered this somewhat novel contract to more 
than one large mill: To take one million 
feet per year for a period of five years, each 
lot to be priced at the current market value 
at the time of shipment. It is against the 
policy of some mills to dispose of product 
so far in advance. It is the feeling, however, 
that such contracts will be closed to assure 
the buyer of needed supplies. Delivered at 
Boston rate points, the larger mills are quot- 
ing FAS inch at $90, with 2-inch at $100, and 
2%-inch at $110. These mills are now hold- 
ing maple at the same price level. Smaller 
mills are quoting a range $10 lower. Two- 
inch heel maple is oversold and firm at $95 
for the old No. 2 grade of short cross-cut 


ve NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The movement of lumber from the yards to 
the jobs is more active than at any time in re- 
cent years, and the feeling is that price com- 
petition among the dealers is less keen, for it 
is ability to make deliveries as wanted, rather 





Loads of Wolmanized lumber ready to enter kiln for redrying to desired moisture content 


ones located at strategic points throughout the 
United States, is equipped to furnish treating 
service for any quantity of material, under any 
specification. Three treating cylinders and the 
136-foot Moore cross-circulation fan kiln en- 
able the plant to handle large orders promptly. 
This, as well as other American Lumber & 
Treating Co. plants, operates as an exclusive 
service to lumber manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retail dealers. In addition to Wolmanizing, 
the plant also does pressure creosoting. 


The famous Wolmanizing pressure treatment 
renders lumber immune to rot, fungus, termites 
and other deteriorating agencies, without af- 
fecting the general appearance or utility of the 
wood. Wood so treated may be painted just 
like untreated stock. 

Standing by the round load of treated lumber, 
and in front of the Moore cross-circulation fan 
kiln, is A. W. Kelly, superintendent of the 
Gainesville plant of the American Lumber & 
Treating Co. O. W. Boehm, sales manager for 
Florida, has offices in the Graham Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





than low competitive price, that is bringing 
the business to the better-equipped yards, those 
that appear to be securing the better delivery 
service for shippers. The great shortage of 
course is in West Coast fir and hemlock, fol- 
lowing the three months’ period of the ship 
strike. All ships available are being pressed 
into this service, but there are not enough 
to materially increase deliveries, and local 
offices report that practically all space 
offered for loading prior to Aug. 1 has been 
contracted for, and that many charters have 
been made which call for a premium rate 
over the official $14. Receipts at New York 
and Newark terminals have been heavy, but 
nearly every parcel moves direct to the re- 
tail yards in filling old orders. An occa- 
sional unsold lot is landed, but is promptly 
picked up at a premium price, usually the 
full price shown on page 15% of the West 
Coast list, without discount. In eastern 
spruce coarse construction lumber, the situa- 
tion is almost equally tense, though the price 
level is more uniform and stable. There is 
little selling pressure either for rail or cargo 
shipments, for the mills have very full order 
files, and—with the log input in New Bruns- 
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wick well below normal, the English market 
strong and active, a heavy home building 
demand in New Brunswick and Quebec, and 
the New England yards buying freely—the 
amount of spruce available for New York 
will not be important. It is exclusively a 
“seller’s” market, and there are rumors of 
premium prices for emergency orders, though 
no changes in mill lists have been announced. 
Offices here quote $36@38 for 2x3- and 2x4- 
inch delivered by car at Harlem River points, 
up to as high as $44@46 for the 10- and 
12-inch. The supply of standard lath is 
limited, with most sales for rail delivery at 
$6.25 @$6.50. 


Building in East Very Active 


Some conception of the trend of home 
building activity in and around New York 
will be gained by a perusal of figures just 
made public by FHA officials covering that 
area. Fully thirteen thousand new homes 
are now under construction in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and out on Long Island, under its 
insured mortgage system, while in Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk counties more than ten 
thousand homes are being provided by groups 
of speculative builders, with an additional 
thousand homes being erected for private own- 
ers. Brooklyn had started nearly fifteen hun- 
dred new homes during the first three months 
of the year, while over in Jersey a real build- 
ing boom is in progress, with a record of 
1,213 new homes being started through the 
first quarter of the year, and a steady in- 
crease in volume since. Earlier in the year 
the greater activity was in the northern sec- 
tion of the State, but in April and May the 
southern half has swung into vigorous action 
and is putting on a real building campaign, 
checked only by lack of an adequate supply 
of building workers. 


Lumber Championed at Regional Meetings 
Regional meetings of the retail trade are 
being held in various sections of New Jer- 
sey, calculated to focus the attention of con- 
tractors and home builders upon lumber as 
the most practical building material, and at 
each meeting there has been a large outturn 
of trade leaders, ready and eager to give 
lumber its proper place in the present build- 
ing program. Special champions of lumber 
at these meetings have included W. W. 
Woodbridge of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
R. T. Titus, of the Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors Association; Mr. Erickson, of the 
Western Pine Association, and Mr. Parlour, 
of Southern Pine Association. Such meetings 
have already been held in Freehold, Newark, 
Rochelle Park and Morristown, and one is 
scheduled for May 18 at Bridgeton. 


Building Trades Wages Are Increased 

Negotiations between building workers and 
local master builders resulted on May 5 in 
the signing of an agreement covering wages 
and working conditions for the ensuing year. 
Bricklayers are to receive $1.88 an hour, and 
the carpenters $1.75 an hour, with both 
groups working seven instead of eight hours 
daily. This will give the former group a 
daily wage of $13.20 for seven hours, against 
the old scale of $12 for eight hours, while 
the carpenters will pick up $12.25 for seven 
hours, instead of $11.20 for eight hours as 
formerly. It is said that this scale is quite 
generally followed in the area within ten 
miles of Broadway, while in the outlying 
residential sections actual wage payments 
are well below this scale. In one such area 
in New Jersey, a prominent builder had just 
increased the scale for ordinary carpenters 
from $6 to $7 per day of eight hours. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is holding about steady, 
both as to prices and amount of sales. In 
some lines it is now easier to obtain stocks 
from the mills than it was a short time ago, 
but prices of most items are not being ad- 
versely affected. Southern pine roofers are 
reported to be about 50 cents lower than they 
were a week ago. Handlers of fir plywood 
report that shipments from the mills are 
coming through more promptly, but prices 
are at a firm level. Building work in subur- 
ban areas is progressing actively, with the 
outlook favorable for its continuance this 
summer. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is fair, but not in 
quite as good volume as it was several weeks 
ago. Labor troubles are having a bad in- 
fluence on purchases, and salesmen report 
numerous concerns that are curtailing their 
buying on that account. Prices are show- 
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ing little change. Northern hardwoods are 
particularly firm, and both maple and birch 
are reported to be rather hard to buy in 
quantity. 


WESTERN PINES—The market has shown 
little change recently. Mills do not have 
large stocks and are finding a good call from 
various sections, so that prices are being 
well maintained. Retailers in this section 
are buying according to their needs, and are 
not inclined to buy ahead, as they are hopeful 
that prices may soften. 


NORTHERN PINE—Prices are holding 
their own, being helped ‘by firmness in other 
woods. Building in suburban localities is 
running ahead of a year ago, so that dealers 
find it advisable to replenish their stocks 
from time to time. Industrial use of this 
wood is on about a normal basis, with prices 


steady. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE — Residential 
construction is one of the main outlets, while 
call for box grades is larger than for years. 
Stocks received here are readily absorbed, 
and prices are being well maintained. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Though offerings are 
not at all excessive, the former eagerness of 
buyers to make sure of adequate supplies is 
no longer in evidence. The big sizes have 
not become so plentiful as to be freely 
offered. The market as a whole is well sup- 
ported. Stocks in the yards are maintained 
at impressive levels. 


WESTERN WoOODS—Inquiry has become 
less urgent ,and potential buyers are more 
deliberate, The termination of the new strike 
along the Columbia River has contributed to 
this easier feeling. There has been no lower- 
ing in prices. 


HARDWOODS—Volume of business is im- 
pressive and some stocks are not always 
easy to get. Production has begun to catch 
up with the demand, and shortages are being 
gradually overcome, but offerings are not 
yet sufficiently free to exert pressure upon 
values. The market is being greatly helped 
by foreign demand, which continues good. 
Makers of low-price furniture in North Caro- 
lina are now faced with a slowing up, which 
may affect the call for corresponding grades 
of hardwoods. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA SHORTLEAF PINE 
has been moving rather well in the southern 
States, but demand from the North and East 
has not been so brisk. Buyers appear to be 
waiting for prices to come down, for weak- 
ness was noted in roofers and small dressed 
framing for rail shipment to the East. Air 
dried and kiln dried roofers and small 
dressed framing have gone off about 50 cents. 
It is reported that air dried roofers are being 
offered at $18, f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line 
rate, but the Carolina mills do not seem to 
pay much attention to this condition. Small 
rough green framing in short lengths has 
weakened somewhat, but 18- and 20-foot 
lengths are scarce and very firm. The larger 
mills getting out mixed cars of rough finish 
have not shown any inclination to reduce 
their quotations. Demand for B&better and 
No. 1 common has slowed up somewhat. 
There has been a good demand in the south- 
ern States for mixed cars of flooring, thin 
ceiling, partition, mouldings etc., and the mills 
in position to get out this class of stock 
have been rather independent in quoting 
prices, because they are receiving a lot of 
inquiries and orders. The box makers are 
always in the market for more good air 
dried and kiln dried stock, but have not ad- 
vanced the price. However, sufficient stock 
is not being received by them to justify any 
attempt to establish lower prices, either on 
edge widths or stock widths. Demand for 
dressed and resawn stock box continues 
good, and the’price is firm. Weather has 
been better, but a number of sawmills in 
North Carolina and in Virginia are handi- 
capped by lack of labor, which has been 
taken away by farmers, who are paying 
higher wages. More small mills are operat- 
ing on a shoe-string, but if prices on small 
framing and boards go off, these same mills 
will quickly retire from business for some 
months. There is not much surplus stock 
available, particularly well manufactured and 
well graded lumber. 
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Delinquent Account 
Cooperation 


You can’t build a desirable business, 
and you can’t remedy slow collections 
by remaining, so to speak, within the 
four walls of your office. You should 
cooperate with credit granters in both 
thought and action to bring about a credit 
and sales stabilization which will benefit, 
not only yourself, but the entire lumber 
industry. 


During periods of prosperity as well 
as depression, it is your duty to pro- 
mote good business and sound credit 
policies. One of the ways in which 
you can do this is to become and keep 
intimately acquainted with the knowl- 
edge others have relative to both your 
active and prospective accounts. 


It is not reasonable to even suppose, 
however, that any seller can come into 
personal daily contact with each and 
every account in which he is or may 
become interested. Neither is it rea- 
sonable for a seller to even think that 
he knows how customers, both actual 
and prospective, are treating their 
creditors, unless these creditors have 
some way to and do communicate to 
him their dealings with the accounts. 
Therefore, some institution or person 
with a sound and workable plan which 
has proved itself, must take the place 
of that personal seller-buyer contact 
and function as a confidential inter- 
mediary for sellers. 


The centralization of credit and 
mode-of-payment knowledge of the na- 
tion, insofar as it relates to the lumber 
and woodworking industry, is and has 
been for over 60 years in the hands of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
Inc. Its records on industry traders 
are regularly revised, constantly sup- 
plemented, and instantly available. It 
anticipates your interest in an account, 
is ready and able to introduce you to 
new accounts, and is in position to 
keep you advised, without application, 
of an account’s departure from its 
regular operations and habit of paying 
its bills. 


A complete and reliable credit and 
sales service is offered by the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association Inc. It covers 
the industry field and is serving the 
lumber and woodworking trade in a 
manner and with a degree of prompt- 
ness which is only possible because of 
the industry’s moral and financial sup- 
port. 


Ask the Association for details relative 
to their credit and sales service by writing 
them at 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, or 
99 Wall St., New York City. They are 
also compilers of a cooperative monthly 
delinquent unpaid accounts report—a 
purely reciprocal service. —Advertisement 
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WEST COAST WOODS—After some reces- 
sions due to strike conditions, lumber pro- 
duction in the Pacific Northwest was mount- 
ing as of May 15, overcoming the loss of 
some 6,000,000 board feet in the previous 
week in the fir belt. Pine production did 
not feel the decline, but on the contrary con- 
tinued a general rise to more than 81,000,000 
board feet. Fir production was estimated at 
115,000,000 board feet. Labor troubles 
affecting production or transportation are 
virtually non-existent at the moment. Prices 
took a big advance in this area a week ago, 
but some items have shown a tendency to 
soften a little since, particularly general 
building sizes for the East Coast. 

INTERCOASTAL—Press of orders is not 
so acute, with ships still trying to catch 
up on delayed shipments. Shippers believe 
prices will hold at present figures. The 
market shows something of a leveling-off 
process. 

CALIFORNIA—tTrading is back on a nor- 
mal basis, with demand not so keen and ship 
space about equal to present needs. A slight 
amount of additional tonnage has been put 
on between the Northwest and California. 
Prices are about steady, and no immediate 
advances are believed possible. 

LOCAL, NEARBY, RAIL—Local and nearby 
business is slower. Recent price advances 
had a deterrent effect on the market, but, 
as prices become steadier, buying is expected 
to be resumed. tail business is slightly 
slower. 

EXPORT, MISCELLANEOUS —Trade is 
light in virtually all directions, and prices 
generally are out of line with foreign ideas. 
South America is almost out of the market, 
for winter conditions have set in south of 
the equator. 

LOGS—Logs in the fir belt are at a pre- 
mium, and prices are stiff. The recent strike 
in some camps, coupled with shutdowns in 
others, has not been ended long enough for 
building up of a reasonable inventory in the 
Columbia River district. Sorting is almost 
impossible. Prices are uneven, and mills buy 
when and where possible. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—tThe Coastwise 
Lumber Conference report shows a _ total 
April movement of 79,372,800 feet of lumber 
from Pacific Northwest to California ports, 
compared with 65,445,300 feet in March of 
this year, and 74,377,600 feet in April, 1936, 
the April gain over a year ago being 4,995,- 
200 feet. The April movement to San Fran- 
cisco showed a decline of more than 3,500,000 
feet from April last year. Declines from 
April a year ago were registered at all 
northern California ports, while all southern 
California ports, with exception of Ventura, 
showed considerable increases over April last 
year. At Los Angeles the April movement 
wag 9,191,100 feet over the same month last 
year; at San Diego, 2,431,200 feet over, and 
at Santa Barbara, 798,600 feet more. No de- 
liveries were reported for Santa Cruz, Mon- 
terey and Ventura during April. The amounts 
of lumber delivered to California ports in 
April follow: 


Feet 
TD 20,819,000 
REEEOON cecdvereeeraes een ea 431,600 
a errr 1,398,400 
Los Angeles er eer 51,401,400 


ce iie ney So dee ees 5,321,900 


BE. scetnewes sd eecadadomedn 79,372,300 


WESTBOUND CONFERENCE RATES — 
Effective July 5, 1937, unless otherwise spe- 
cified, contract ocean freight rates on lum- 
ber and forest products will be revised up- 
ward as follows: 

W/M—Per 40 cu. ft. or 2,000 lbs., which- 
ever creates greatest revenue. 

WT.—Per 2,000 lbs. 

Commodity—Old and New Contract Base Rate 

Barrels, Kegs, Kits, Pails, Tubs, Wooden, 
Empty—$8 to $10 W/M. 

Furniture, Unfinished, K. 
w/M. 

Handles, Wooden, viz.: Axe, Broom, Ham- 
mer, Pick, Sledge, Pike Pole Shafts, Boat 
Oars—$9 to $12 W/M. 

Houses, Portable Wood (Section), and 
teady Cut K. D., including paints, nails, 
hardware, sash, doors, moulding and all 
other material—$10 to $18 W/M. 

Pencil Slats—$16 to $18 WT. 


D.—$14 to $18 
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Market News from Am 


Wood Flour (Pulverized Sawdust)—$14 to 
$20 WT. 

Box Shook and Box Strips, Plain or Ve- 
neered, Effective July 1, Group 1, Shanghai 
$5 to $6 W/M; Hongkong—$5.50 to $6.50 
W/M; Manila—$4.50 to $6.50 W/M; Dairen, 
Taku Bar, Tsingtao—$5 to $6 W/M; to other 
ports the new rate is $7.50 W/M. 

Lumber, Balsa, Effective July 1—$5 to $6 
W/M. 

Commodity—New Contract Base Rate 

Doors and Window Sash, Wooden, Un- 
glazed, also Frames, Casings, Panels and 
Moulding, S. U. or K. D. in bales, bundles of 
crates—$10 W/M. 

Tank Material, Wooden—$12 W/M. 

Panels, Cedar, Fir and Plywood, Effective 
July 1, Group 1—$8 W/M; Shanghai—$8.50 
W/M; Manila, Hongkong—$8 W/M; Other 
Ports—$8.50 W/M. 

Lumber, Spruce, Loose or in bundles, Effec- 
tive April 28—$25 mbm. 

Wooden Paving Blocks, in bulk at Carrier's 
option, Group 1—$7.50 per 40 cu. ft.; 
Shanghai and all other ports—$8 per 40 
cu. ft. 

Wooden Paving Blocks, Creosoted, in bulk 
at carrier’s option, Group 1—$10 per 40 cu. ft.; 
Shanghai and all other ports—$10.50 per 40 
cu. ft. 


INTERCOASTAL CONFERENCE RATES— 
Effective June 15, 1937, the following are 
the new westbound intercoastal freight rates 
on lumber and lumber products: The rates 
are in cents per 100 pounds for carload mini- 
mum weight of 24,000 pounds, 

Lumber Products—77%; logs—48%%; piling 
and poles, under 20 feet—36, 20 to 60 feet— 
32%, 60 to 80 feet—46; wooden conduits—59; 
box shook—77%. 

Effective June 1, 1937, the following are the 
new eastbound intercoastal freight rates on 
lumber and lumber products: The rates are 
in cents per 100 pounds for carload minimum 
weight of 24,000 pounds. 

Lumber or logs, hardwood, viz.: Cherry, 
ebony, rosewood, walnut, cocobolo, mahog- 
any, teakwood—90. 

Lumber or logs, viz.: Ash, birch, cypress, 
eucalyptus, hickory, beech, cottonwood, elm, 
gum, koawood, locust—72. 

Lumber products—80; plywood, including 
panels and wallboard—56%; handle stock— 
62; pencil slabs or slats and pencil stock—50. 

Box shook or crate stock, in bundles, max- 
imum length 14 feet, in straight or mixed 
carloads—51%; casket shook, softwood, in 
bundles—77 4. 





BUILDING—A decided upturn in the vol- 
ume of residential and commercial building 
occurred in southern California during April, 
according to monthly summary of Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. A new 
recovery high was reached in the volume of 
permits issued in the southern counties. Dol- 
lar volume south of Fresno is estimated at 
$17,200,000 for April; the previous high of 
$15,768,833 was reached in October, 1936. Los 
Angeles City permits totaled $6,309,144, or 
about 35 percent over the same month last 
year, and 18 percent larger than in March, 
1937. Permits were issued for 1,135 family 
capacity in Los Angeles in April. Building 
continues active in areas outside of Los 
Angeles. April building permits in San Fran- 
cisco totaled $1,972,372, falling short $100,000 
of the record March figure. Total permits 
issued were 913, the highest in more than 
a decade, and 34 more than in March, 1937, 
in which month 879 were issued, the highest 
since May, 1927. For the second time this 
year frame construction topped the million 
dollar mark. In all, 266 permits were issued 
in April for frame buildings, valued at 
$1,137,190. This was the highest single month 
frame total since May, 1929, when total 
frame permits reached $1,168,718. Oakland 
building permits soared toward the million- 
dollar-per-month class in April, when 616 
permits were issued for $956,544 worth of 
construction, including 113 permits’ for 
$611,000 worth of dwellings. April permits 
for dwellings alone almost approached the 
whole value of all building permits for April, 
1936. Estimated cost of new building con- 
struction in Honolulu, T. H., hit a new high 
during April, according to report via Clipper 
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Mail. The total was placed at $530,000, which 
is approximately double that of April, 1936. 
Building construction in Honolulu so far this 
year is about $300,000 ahead of the same 
period last year. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Demand for Ponde- 
rosa is reported exceptionally good, with 
prices firm and promising to continue so for 
some time. Although mill inventories are 
slowly being built up, they continue broken. 
The market situation now is reported as very 
good. Most of the large mills are in opera- 
tion, while a majority of the small operators 
have not yet got into full swing. With the 
exception that supplies are a little scarcer, 
sugar pine is in much the same situation as 
Ponderosa. 


REDWOOD—Demand is now reported as 
very good, with stocks in shape for shipment 
exceedingly scarce. Mills are said to be run- 
ning material right through the kiln to cars. 
It is estimated the whole industry is about 
90 days behind in shipments. Commons are 
all moving green, as is a considerable amount 
of tank and vat. Prices are strengthening, 
with a recent western advance averaging 
$1.50. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Continued slowing up of 
local and northern California demand is 
noticeable, with a corresponding softening of 
prices. Mills are reported to be showing 
signs of being able to supply, and having, 
greater quantities of all items, 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Mills here and at 
other centers on Puget Sound have settled 
down to cutting in earnest, and are working 
on schedules designed to make up for time 
lost during recent weeks. Domestic, coast- 
wise and intercoastal business are holding up 
in excellent shape, and export trade con- 
tinues to pick up. Waterborne business 
shows the greatest improvement. There is a 
good demand for future space, and rates are 
steadying. Lumber rates to the Orient are 
reported to be hovering around $17 per thou- 
sand feet, with logs at $26. Ships loading 
for Australia are reported to be getting $18 
and $20 a thousand. South African bottoms 
are reported to be getting $20 per thousand. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—wUnfilled orders total 
about 50 percent more than at this time last 
year, despite the fact that heavy shipments 
have somewhat reduced order files. Sales 
continue to exceed the output, although pro- 
duction has gained steadily during the past 
two weeks because of the opening of several 
of the larger mills in this section. Production 
during the four and a half months of 1937 
has exceeded that of the same period of 1936 
by about two and a half times, and orders 
amount to 250 percent more than output. 
Volume of business exceeds that of last year 
at this time by about 50 percent. With seed- 
ing still in progress because of the late 
spring farmers have not come into the mar- 
ket for much material, but in the very near 
future much repair and new building will be 
done in rural sections. In the larger cities, 
small residential building is continuing in 
greater volume than for some years. Most of 
the retail yards are fairly well stocked for 
immediate needs. Prices are holding firm, 
with premiums being asked on a number of 
items in short supply. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Unexpected 
and almost unprecedented activity in the 
pole market has followed recent’ storms, 
rural telephone and power lines purchasing 
considerable material for replacement pur- 
poses. Buyers seem to be favoring larger 
sized poles over the smaller ones which were 
hard hit by the storms. Flood damage in 
some sections, and increased farm purchas- 
ing power, have combined to strengthen the 
demand for posts. Farmers who are finish- 
ing their field work temporarily, are coming 
into the market for repair and new fencing 
material. Prices for both posts and poles are 
holding firm and should any changes be made 
they are likely to be upward revisions rather 
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Amemcanfiunberman 


ericas Lumber Centers 


than downward, in view of the low produc- 
tion during the winter. 


MILLWORK—Unusual activity in small 
residential building in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and a good deal of improvements and 
alterations in business structures, such as 
stores and cafes, are keeping the estimators 
busy. There is more activity along these 
lines than for some years. Mississippi Valley 
mill men are finding it difficult to obtain 
suitable material, due to a shortage of Coast 
and Inland Empire supplies occasioned by 
strikes. Prices are firm at the higher levels 
announced some three weeks ago. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Business is re- 
ceding to normal summer level. Some inven- 
tories were reported improved, after months 
of continued drain during which loadings 
had substantially exceeded the current cut 
in practically all species. A substantial vol- 
ume of exports is going to Great Britain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and other Conti- 
nental centers. Cuban and other Island and 
Latin American markets are taking a fair 
amount. 

CYPRESS—Mill stocks are being filled out 
and in the main, operators have been able 
to fill orders, with a fair degree of satis- 
faction, 

SOUTHERN PINE—Demand has continued 
at a fairly steady level, with little change 
in prices, which have been trending up- 
ward for months. Production is being held 
at capacity by practically all operators. 


HARDWOODS—Prices are holding up well, 
and inventories of most species are in fair 
shape. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Anticipated 
volume of buying has failed to materialize, 
many manufacturers say. Prices generally 
have held their own and have stiffened in 
a few cases. Generally they are firm, al- 
though, here and there, weakness has been 
noted. Hardwood consuming plants are buy- 
ing for immediate needs only. Hardwood 
manufacturers prefer to reject foreign orders 
rather than accept bids below production 
costs. Cables are being received in increas- 
ing volume, but not many sales result. Ship- 
ments continue high, however, on orders 
booked some time ago. The furniture indus- 
try continues to be the largest taker of hard- 
woods, with flooring and interior trim manu- 
facturers heavy purchasers. Flooring men 
are insisting upon the low schedule of prices 
they proposed for flooring grades of oak, 
generally red and white mixed, and which 
are commanding about the same levels as 
red oak alone. While the Mississippi just 
about reached flood stage at Memphis and 
other points, the water did no great amount 
of damage. In some low places, logging will 
be held up again, however. Manufacturing 
interests are still complaining of a general 
shortage of logs, although the situation is 
getting better every day. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Prices are 
practically the same, though several inform- 
ants declare that concessions on some items 
are being made by some of the mills. New 
business is quiet. Most orders from the 
middle West, call for yard stocks which are 
not as well represented as are rail and indus- 
trial orders in the backlog still to be shipped. 
Concessions of $1 or more on straight car- 
loads of uppers, in instances where the mill 
has surplus stocks, are being made. Rail- 
road and car material are firm. Concessions 
are also being made to get common cutting 
orders, but select structural and select mer- 
chantable are still firm. 


INTERCOASTAL— Supply of ship space 
continues to dominate trading in lumber for 
the East Coast. New business is slow, but 
eastern stocks are not large, and unsold ar- 
rivals bring good prices.. Some of this lum- 
ber is being stored. There is some buying 


for July, but space for this month is filled. 
Cargo mills have order files sufficient for 
40 days or more operation. Today’s f.a.s. 
prices are firm, but buyers look for easier 
prices in the near future. There is very defi- 
nite resistance to high prices in the East. 
One informant declared that most new orders 
call for dimension, and that the East is very 
short of lumber. The battle for space has 
been furious, and small operators here claim 
they are being ignored and express some 
resentment at the steamship companies. 


CALIFORNIA—Large quantities of lumber 
continue to move to this market. So many 
boats have been put in coastwise service 
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that space now tends to be easy and prices, 
too, are softer. 


EXPORT—Lumber prices and freight rates 
continue to slow up buying from export 
markets. Inquiry is light. Accumulated 
orders are higher than at any time since the 
first of the year. Japanese buyers are look- 
ing for lower rates. Last September, before 
the marine strike, lumber could be shipped 
for $7.50, but now moves at $19. Rates to 
the United Kingdom average about 90 shil- 
lings, but some 80 shilling space has been 
offered. Some space is available, but the 
prohibitive rates result in its now being 
snapped up. Space to South America is very 
scarce, and rates have advanced about $5.50 
since the marine strike. While export mills 
have plenty of orders to fill, they are hav- 
ing difficulty with clear orders, due to lack 
of clear logs. 


SHINGLE S—Prices are practically un- 
changed, and, with logs still high and scarce, 
are not likely to soften much. Orders are in 
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ET us show you that we can give you quality that 
will satisfy—and service that will please on soft- 


frevrivawe textured Arkansas Short Leaf and Southern Hard- 
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fair volume and stocks here remain about 


the same. 


LOGS—There is still bidding for logs, but 
the acute shortage will probably be over by 
June 1, now that truck logging is possible. 
Prices are unchanged. Good fir logs bring 
$13, $22 and $28; shingle cedar, $17@18; lum- 
ber cedar, $26; and hemlock, both 2 and 3’s, 
$12@14. No. 1 peelers sell at $37 and No. 
2 at $30@32. Peewee logs bring $14 at the 


_— Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWDST MARKET—Prices were re- 
duced somewhat last week, but the decline 
was stubbornly resisted. Observers said the 
reaction followed too rapid an advance, late 
last year and in the first two months of 
this year. Retailers stocked up heavily on 
the advancing market and on good building 
prospects for 1937, but with stocks heavy 
and a movement into consumptive channels 
this spring slow, retailers did not make re- 
placements in the usual seasonal manner. 
For the first time in over a year mills have 
been able to build up stocks, but inventories, 
nonetheless, still are below normal. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Decided weakness was 
apparent in the market. Increased competi- 
tion was offered by fir. Prices reacted 50 
cents to $1.50 on various items. Mills are 
increasing stocks, as production exceeds ship- 
ments. The stepping up of production by 
the small mills is causing fear that they 
soon will offer lumber at cheaper levels. 


WESTERN PINES—The Ponderosa market 
Was easy, and declines ranged to 50 cents, 
but this reduction was not general. Due to 
a fair back-log of orders, a number of the 
larger operators are resisting. 


HARDWOODS—With business in a sea- 
sonal lull, prices showed some declines, but 
these were not marked, and occurred in only 
a few key items. Shipments are equal to 
output, and the statistical position of the 
hardwood market is good. 


OAK FLOORING—Due to curtailment of 
production, prices have been maintained, 
Plants are catching up with production, and 
shipments are prompt. There are few if any 
surpluses of key items; best demand is for 
i by 2%4-inch select white. 


SHINGLES — Demand was restricted, de- 
spite a seasonal impetus caused by rains. 
Prices were reduced 5 to 10 cents a square. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—April used to be the 
peak month of the year, and the market 
seems to be getting ‘back to the old-time 
normal, for sellers say they notice that there 
is not so much life in the buying as there 
was during April. There is a strong demand 
for sawn timber for export, for finish and 
dimension at good prices, but the common 
grades are not moving as fast as they are 
being manufactured, so that there is the be- 
ginning of an accumulation toward a normal 
supply of the different grades—but there is 
still a scarcity of some grades at some mills. 
Notwithstanding this situation lumber can 
be bought at concessions, if the business is 
attractive. The average price realization, 
according to the calculations of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Exchange, from the reports re- 
ceived by it, was 21 cents less in April than 
in March. The realization for January was 
$27.97; February, $32.45; March, $31.98; April, 
$31.77. 

HARDWOODS—tThere are conflicting 
ports about the hardwood market. 
say it is beginning to be dull, 
say that business 


re- 
Some 
but others 
is keeping up about the 
same. Mills are reported to be taking a price 
of 15 percent less on oak, 10 percent less 
on poplar, and 15 percent less for gum. When 
the shortage of the lower grades of sap gum 
became manifest, buyers covered their sum- 
mer requirements at the high prices, and are 
out of the market for a while. The decline 
in demand is not sufficient to permit accumu- 
lation of a surplus, but it will be easier to 
obtain lower grades. There has been an in- 
crease in the demand for cottonwood by the 
box factories, but New Orleans is not much 
of a cottonwood market. Export cables have 
been few. 


CYPRESS—tThere is not much change in 
the market. Dry stock moves fast. Manu- 
facture is continuing at a normal rate. Prices 
are practically unchanged. 
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Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Business greatly 
improved the latter part of this week. Buyers 
apparently have been making purchases only 
when needed, but many concerns have stayed 
out of the market about as long as they can. 
The larger mills are apparently sticking te 
lists issued about ten days ago. Most mills 
are holding their price on 6-inch No. 2 to 
$22, mill, for straight-car loading; $23 for 
mixed-car loading, and asking $1 more for 
8- and 10-inch. It is understood small mills 
are offering these items in straight cars at 
$1.50 to $2 under these prices. There are 
apparently no surplus stocks of No. 3 boards 
except in 4- and 6-inch. The large mills are 
sold up rather close on 8-inch and wider 
No, 2, and also have comparatively limited 
supplies of 6- and 10-inch No. 2. Several 
mills report having more finish, casing and 
base sold than they can furnish during the 
current month, and there is little chance of 
any price concessions of consequence being 
made on these items. This also applies to 
3- and 4-inch B&better flat grain and edge 
grain flooring, only one or two of the Arkan- 
sas group mills being able to furnish more 
than 4,000 or 5,000 feet of each item for 
quick loading. There is a steady increase 
in demand for lath, with No. 2 still in limited 
supply, while No. 1 are fairly plentiful at 
some mills, at $4.25 to $4.50. Some difficulty 
is being experienced by the railroads in 
placing orders for 1x6-inch, 18-foot B&better 
and No. 1 for quick shipment, and 1x4-inch, 
9- and 10-foot B&better car siding is also in 
limited supply. Logging conditions are ap- 
proaching normal, due to less rainfall. Most 
mills now have at least a week to ten days 
log supply, which is about normal for this 
time of year. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Although there 
has been a considerable let-up in actual de- 
mand, mill stocks as a whole have been too 
limited to warrant making radical conces- 


‘have 
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sions, and manufacturers for the most part 
are disposed to build up their stocks. Many 
items continue in limited supply, especially 
FAS 4/ and 5/4 white and red oak and FAS 
sap gum. Common gum is a little more 
plentiful, and the price is easier, but only 
limited quantities are available for prompt 
shipment. There are an increasing number 
of inquiries out for oak flooring. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A number of items 
shown considerable weakness. The 
yards are buying only such material as they 
need to fill in their stocks, as there has been 
extended drouth over the entire State, which 
has, however, been broken in places by rains. 
Meanwhile yard stocks have been depleted. 
The weakest items seem to be 1x8- and 1x10- 
inch No. 2 shiplap, with 1x4- and 1x6-inch 
No. 2 boards. Shortleaf dimension, both Nos, 
1 and 2, has also weakened, prices being 
$1 to $2 off list. Shiplap has sold as low as 
$23, mill. No. 1 boards are firm and very 
scarce at the mills. Bé&better also remains 
firm, with buying brisk. Railroad demand 
continues very strong, particularly for deck- 
ing, lining and framing. All mills are loaded 
up on export orders for 30-cubic average 
sawn timber; there are numerous foreign in- 
quiries for sawn timbers of all sizes, as well 
as prime. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle buying is 
picking up, and the variation in prices is not 
so great as it was two or three weeks ago. 
Supply in the yards is being rapidly ex- 
hausted. Lath prices are approximately $3.25 
for No. 2, and $4 for No. 1, but it is possible 
to secure 50 cents more for them in mixed 
cars. 


HARDWOODS—The market is dull. Oak 
declined approximately $5, though stocks are 
very low. Rough oak flooring stock is par- 
ticularly scarce, with the result that oak 
flooring has remained firm. 


Always Striving to Enhance Its 
High Reputation 


One often hears the statement that nothing 
new in the production and merchandising of 
lumber has been developed in a century—a 
statement wholly at variance with the facts, but 
to which credence frequently is given by the 
uninformed or casual thinker. Traveling over 
the country and visiting lumber manufactur- 
ing plants of every kind one may find many 
evidences of up-to-dateness and progress. A 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently had occasion to visit one of these, an 
old, established operation, which, according to 
tradition, might be expected to be the same 
today as it was when inaugurated many years 
ago, but which really is outstanding for the 
determination of its management to keep the 
plant up-to-date in every particular and to sup- 
ply its trade with the very best that can be 
produced in the way of lumber, both in manu- 
facture and in care. This is the plant of D. W. 
Alderman & Sons Co., at Alcolu, S. C., which 
has established a wonderful reputation in the 
trade for its Tidewater red cypress, N. C. pine, 
hardwoods, and end-matched oak, pine and rock 
gum flooring. 

Realizing that one of the most important 
questions in the minds of designers and build- 
ers today who use wood is that of proper moist- 
ure content, correct kiln-drying has been first 
in the minds of these operators at Alcolu for a 
number of years and they are not satisfied to 
rest with what has been done, but constantly 
are striving for improvement. At the Alder- 
man plant there is now being installed the fifth 
of a battery of Moore cross circulation kilns 
which, under the supervision of a kiln expert, 
are turning out a maximum of scientifically 
dried lumber that is proving most satisfactory 
to the trade. In these kilns the Alderman com- 
pany dries all of its yellow pine production, its 
gum and oak strips that previously have been 
air dried, and it also dries special hardwood 
orders. Paul R. Alderman, Jr., who is in charge 
of sales, is a firm believer in so handling sales 
and shipments as to assure the buyers complete 





satisfaction, and the whole organization takes a 
pride in producing lumber that makes it easy 
for the sales department to meet the require- 
ments of those who know and want excellently 
manufactured and seasoned lumber. 

At this operation, B. G. Alderman, treasurer 
of the company, states that truck logging is be- 
ing increasingly used in connection with the old 
style railroad logging. The railroad is still be- 
ing used for bringing logs into the mill, but a 
fleet of company-owned trucks is used in bring- 
ing some of the logs from the woods to the 
railroad. In addition to trucks, there is a 
Diesel powered Caterpillar tractor, and the 
company also is using portable skidders and 
loaders, both gasoline and steam powered. The 
bane of many manufacturing operations in the 
South, particularly in hardwoods, is the neces- 
sity of ceasing logging operations during heavy 
rainy seasons when the swamps and streams are 
overflowing. With the Alderman company this 
is not a very great problem, as its equipment is 
so flexible, and its timber so located, that the 
operation can be changed from one site to an- 
other, and as a result logging is rarely inter- 
rupted and the saws at Alcolu are rarely idle 
for lack of a supply of logs. This is an im- 
portant point in the minds of many buyers, 
who want to be assured, if possible, of the abil- 
ity of a mill to supply their needs, regardless 
of weather conditions. 

To further assure shipments without inter- 
ruption, the shed capacity at Alcolu is ample 
for storage and loading under cover of all 
items, rough or dressed, that are ready for 


‘shipment, and the entire plant is laid out so 


that the progress of lumber from saw mill to 
dry kiln to planing mill, to storage and ship- 
ping sheds, to car destination, is practically a 
continuous operation, with a minimum of lost 
motion anywhere. Improvement is the order of 
the day here, and always something is being 
done, some work is under way, that will assure 
a high grade product and as nearly perfect 
service to the trade as is humanly possible. 
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Here Good Lumber Is Well Made and 
Carefully Shipped 


Hurtssoro, ALA., May 17.—An old company 
with a new name is the A. B. Carroll Lumber 
Co., of Hurtsboro, the new name having been 
substituted when A. B. Carroll recently pur- 
chased the interest of his partner in the Johns- 
Carroll Lumber Co. and assumed sole owner- 
ship. Mr. Carroll, who has been operating at 
Hurtsboro for 19 years, is considered one of 
the outstanding lumber- 
men of this section and 
enjoys the confidence 
and esteem of his fellow 
manufacturers to an un- 
usually high degree. 
During the almost two 
decades of its existence 





A. B. CARROLL, 
Hurtsboro, Ala.; 


An Outstanding Lumber 
Operator 





this company has mar- 
keted two hundred mil- 
lion feet of lumber, its 
shipments in 1936 hav- 
ing totalled fifteen mil- 
lion feet, while  ship- 
ments are going out 
now at the rate of four 
cars daily. 

The Johns-Carroll Lumber Co. was organized 
in 1918 by T. B. Lovelace, C. W. Johns, C. J. 
Young and A. B. Carroll; two years later Mr. 
Carroll became the major stockholder, and now, 
as a result of his most recent purchase of stock, 
has become the sole owner. 

During the pleasant interview, Mr. Carroll 
told a representative of the AMErIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN that the plant had never been closed 
down since it first began operations—a de- 
cidedly unique and interesting record. Not only 
a good operator, Mr. Carroll is a firm be- 
liever in timber conservation and reforestation, 
and he practices his belief. On this subject 
he said: “With proper care of cut-over lands 
in this section this business could operate in- 
definitely, with a perpetual supply of timber; 
as, where proper methods of cutting are fol- 
lowed and the young timber is protected, most 
cut-over lands in this territory will produce 
good saw timber every ten to fifteen years.” 

The A. B. Carroll Lumber Co. operates 
eleven small mills in four counties in Alabama, 
the lumber being brought to the plant in Hurts- 
boro by a fleet of Ford trucks, most of them 
owned by the company, though some hauling 
is done by other truck owners under contract. 
About 50 percent of the lumber produced by 
this company is Lignasan-treated, to prevent 
sap stain, and the untreated lumber is so care- 
fully handled and piled that little staining trou- 
ble is encountered. The company specializes 
in No. 2 air-dried boards, for which it has 
built up a big trade and a fine reputation. Mr. 
Carroll believes in giving his customers the 
very best service possible, as well as the best 
boards, and to that end he insists that the rail- 
roads supply him with wood-lined cars, 
or cars built of wood. He refuses to load in 
cars without wood lining, and because of this 
his product has become quite popular with 
buyers who demand lumber that has not been 
warped or damaged in transit. 

Discussing with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative the future of the lumber business 
in the South, Mr. Carroll expressed the opin- 
ion that much educational work will be neces- 
sary to convince farmers and other small 
timber owners that it is a serious mistake to 
cut their lands clean just because there is a 
market for pulpwood, as well as for saw logs. 
Unfortunately, this fact is not generally recog- 
nized and much land is being denuded of timber 
through the clean cutting made possible by this 





demand for pulpwood. While proper cutting 
methods and protection from fire are the best 
means of profitably conserving the timber sup- 
ply and assuring perpetuity, Mr. Carroll also 
believes that it will be found profitable to 
reforest the lands that have been denuded of 
timber; but to make this successful, there must 
be complete co-operation between lumber man- 
ufacturers, land owners, Federal and State 
governments. The Alabama State Forestry De- 
partment, he says, is prepared to furnish pine 
seedlings to land owners who will plant and 
care for them, and considerable interest is be- 
ing taken in the reforestation of timber lands in 
this State. 
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H. F. Williamson, who has been with the 
organization for fifteen years, is yard foreman 
for the A. B. Carroll Lumber Co., and is re- 
sponsible for the particular care taken in piling 
and drying lumber on the yard, Mr. Carroll 
considers him an important reason why the 
company is able to proclaim to the lumber 
buyers and users that it is a “specialist in No. 2 
air-dried boards,” and make good its claim to 
quality and service. 





Installing Swedish Mill 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 15.—Work has com- 
menced on clearing the site at the foot of Cowi- 
chan Lake, Duncan, B. C., for the erection of a 
sawmill by the Crofton Export Co., which is 
understood to be associated with the Lake Log- 
ging Co. The new plant will be a Swedish 
mill, with two gang saws. 
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The Clark | 5-Foot Roller- 
Bearing Mill With Pressure 
Guide—Semi-Portable 








The photograph above shows the 
CLARK 42” Portable Mill. With Built-In 
Carriage Feed Works, to use with Diesel 
or electric drive. 


Clark Bros. Company manufacture a 
complete line of small Band Mills, also 
the auxiliary equipment required for 
saw mill plants. 


Write us for descriptive matter. 


CLARK BROS. COMPANY 


Olean, New York 


GLARK | 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








August C. Ebenreiter, salesman for Gardner 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., called on the lumber 
trade in Chicago last week. 

John Raine of Raine & Raine (Inc.), Rain- 
elle, W. Va., called on the lumber trade of 
Baltimore, Md., two weeks ago. 


Several lumber mills around Warren, Ark., 
were visited last week by Vernon M. Hawkins 
and Perry O. Allen, Boston wholesalers. 


The month of May is being devoted to a 
cruise in South American waters by W. Bart- 
lett Bacon of Davenport Peters Co., Boston. 


The Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at 
Crosby, Miss., has organized a softball club 
which will play a series of games with the lo- 
cal school team. 

W. R. Grier of the Grier Lumber Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., attended the annual confer- 
ence of the Seventh Rotary District in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., May 9-11. 


Building materials for the “Ideal” model 
home at El Cajon Avenue and Kansas Street, 
San Diego, Calif., were furnished by The Cen- 
tury Lumber & Mill Co. of that city. 


The Globe Export Lumber Co., export agents 
for the Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has moved to larger quarters at 612-613 
in the American Bank Building, Seattle. 


R. A. Nickerson has been located in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas by the Wooden Box 
Institute of San Francisco to promote the use 
of sawn wooden boxes for citrus shipments. 


J. P. Moyer, former manager of the lumber 
department of the Paragon Cooperage Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., has become sales manager of hard- 
woods for the Colonial Lumber Co., of Phenix 
City, Ala. 

Recent visitors in Buffalo, N. Y., lumber of- 
fices included R. R. Reynolds, lumber manu- 
facturers’ representative, New York City. and 
Daniel Earing of Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Pem- 
broke, Ont. 


H. A. Plunkett of Rutland, Vt., who for 
twenty-five years has been a prominent hard- 
wood wholesaler in New England, is recover- 
ing after being seriously ill with streptococcus 
pneumonia. 


L. E. Hooper. Jr., sales manager Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
has heen ill at his home in that city since May 
8, and is not expected to resume his duties for 
some weeks. 

D. A. Nichols of the Newton Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs. Colo.. 
was in the party of business and professional 
men of his city that recently made a good will 
trip into Texas. 

H. O. Galloway of the Posey Manufacturing 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., which manufactures 
piano sounding boards, key bottoms, airplane 
spars, ladders. wooden dishes and a variety of 
other items, was a Chicago visitor May 18. 


A party was given May 11 in honor of John 
H. Kaiser’s eight-fifth birthday at Eau Claire, 
Wis. Mr. Kaiser, manufacturer of box shooks 
and crates, is still active in his office each day. 
The family affair was attended by twenty-two 
persons. 


The opening of the Mundelein (Ill.) Lumber 
Co. at the location formerly occupied by the 
S. L. Tripp Lumber Co. has been announced by 
E. H. Bluhm and John G. Wirtz, managers. 
The company will handle building materials, 
coal and feed supplies. 

A large home of provincial French design 
which is situated on a hillside with more than 
an acre of grounds around it has been pur- 
chased by Ralph L. Smith, president of the 


lumber company in Kansas City, Mo., which 
bears his name. 

J. H. Bloedel, president Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash., has returned 
from a three-months’ trip to South America 
during which he visited principal cities, flew 
over 6,000 miles, and took several hundred feet 
of motion picture film. 


Orson E. Yeager, president of the Yeager 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), and Morris S. Tremaine, 
prominent in both lumber and lumber insur- 
ance circles, are being mentioned by their re- 
spective political parties as possible mayoralty 
candidates in Buffalo, N. Y. 

James Baer of the Kidd & Buckingham Lum- 
ber Co., Baltimore, Md., reported after a two- 
week’s trip to North Carolina and Virginia 
that the plants still had a good volume of busi- 
ness on hand except for lower grades of lum- 
ber used in cheaper furniture. 





Sales Manager to Make Business 
Trip to London, Paris 


Camino, Cauir., May 15.—W. F. Baird, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., of this city, left May 9 on a trip 
to trade centers in the 
eastern part of the 
United States. On June 
9, he will sail from New 
York on the Queen 
Mary, and in London 
he will visit friends and 





W. F. BAIRD, 
Camino, Calif.; 


Leaves on extended 
business trip 





relatives, and in addition 
call on the company’s 
customers in England. 
From there he will go 
to Paris, and on the re- 
turn trip will sail from 
Cherbourg on the Aqui- 
tania. 

The Michigan - Cali - 
fornia Lumber Company’s plant began the sea- 
son’s cut May 5, being delayed because of snow 
conditions in the woods. This company, with 
its spectacular operations in the high Sierra, 
operates on a well balanced program and its 
schedule will be the same as last year, a single 
shift basis. Michigan-California Lumber Co., 
owns and operates one of the finest California 
sugar pine forest areas in the State. 








Henry C. Stute, general manager Girder Bilt 
Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for a year, has 
taken a position with Robert Gaylord (Inc.), 
St. Louis. Mr. Stute was connected with the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. for twenty years 
before taking the post in Indianapolis. 


The Fordyce (Ark.) Lumber Co. will erect 
two new dry kilns at its plant, according to B. A. 
Mayhew, manager. The new structure will be 
built near the Wolmanizing treating plant, and 
will be especially designed for drying treated 
lumber. Its capacity will be a million feet of 
lumber. 

T. H. Shepard, president Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., Boston, returned to his office May 
17 after a month’s business trip to mills on the 
West Coast. Mrs. Shepard met him at Ur- 
bana, Ill., where she had visited their son who 
is a professor of geology, and the couple mo- 
tored back to Boston. 
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Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate 
(Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., who has been a trustee 
of the University of Rochester for twenty-five 
years, was honored at the annual dinner of the 
Buffalo alumni of the institution May 7 at the 
Buffalo Athletic Club. Mr. Taylor reminisced 
about university affairs. 


Paul McCusker, formerly of Donovan Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, Calif., is now associ- 
ated with J. E. Peggs, Jr., of the same city as 
salesman. Mr. Peggs is representative in 
northern California for Anderson & Middle- 
ton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and the 
Empire (Ore.) Lumber Co. 


Stillman F. Westbrook of the Guernsey- 
Westbrook Co., Hartford, Conn., was a leader 
in the recent meeting at Boston to make plans 
for the 1938 Community Fund Campaign. He 
is president of the National Association of 
Community Chests, and devotes much time and 
energy to this type of welfare service. 


It is announced by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association that G. A. Potter has been 
employed as deputy inspector for the Chicago 
district due to the continued illness of H. N. 
Rouse, who filled the position. Mr. Potter was 
in the association’s employ in 1920, and since 
then has been engaged in inspection work. 


Appointment of Hugh H. Chadbourne, general 
manager of the Columbus (Ohio) National 
Home Show and a former FHA official, as 
managing director of the permanent housing ex- 
position which will be established on six floors 
of the Merchandise Mart in Chicago was an- 
nounced May 8. He assumed his new duties 
May 10. 

Appointment of C. L. Forsling as assistant 
chief forester in charge of all research activi- 
ties of the Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has been announced. He _ took 
over his new duties May 15. Mr. Forsling was 
director of the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station at Asheville, N. C., previous to his 
present position. 


Recognized as one of Mississippi’s leading 
lumber executives and a former FHA field rep- 
resentative, Arthur D. Wicks has been named 
manager of the new retail lumber and supply 
department of the Standard Millwork Co. of 
Jackson, Miss., according to J. A. Roell, presi- 
dent. Mr. Wicks began his career in the lum- 
ber industry in 1904. 


Harold H. Gloe. treasurer Morrison-Mer- 
rill & Co. (Inc.) of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
elected president of the Intermountain Associa- 
tion of Credit Men last week. His company 
helped organize the association nearly forty 
years ago. Mr. Gloe will be one of the body’s 
representatives at the national convention in 
Chicago, June 21-25. 


James E. Atkinson and J. H. Stutz, who 
have been representing Campbell-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., in San Francisco, and 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, re- 
spectively, have formed the Atkinson & Stutz 
Co. in Room 716 at 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco, where they will represent the same 
concern in the same territory. 


G. A. Vangsness, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesal- 
ers, represented his association at the annual 
convention of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association in the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 19 and 20. 
Mr. Vangsness left Chicago May 18, and 
planned to return by the week-end. 


Due to the growing importance of the ap- 
praisal and risk rating system of the FHA’s 
mutual mortgage insurance program, Stewart 
McDonald, administrator, announced May 10 
the reorganization of the underwriting section 
into a division, which will be directed by Fred- 
erick M. Babcock, who has been chief of the 
underwriting section since Aug. 15, 1934. 


The Gennett Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., 
is having a band saw mill constructed near 
Hayesville in Clay County, and will begin op- 
erations in about thirty days, according to W. 
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A. Berry, general superintendent. The company 
has acquired timber on about 18,000 acres of the 
Andrews Hardwood Co. lands, and expects to 
secure additional timber on nearby tracts. 


F. T. Dooley of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Brinkley, Ark., has been selected 
by Rotary International to represent the sixty- 
second district in the Council of Legislation 
and as a member of the resolutions committee 
at the organization’s convention in Nice, France, 
next month. He plans to sail for Europe early 
in June on a combination business and pleasure 
trip. 

The coronation in London was witnessed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Vaccaro of Forrest City, 
Ark., who are on a three-months’ holiday dur- 
ing which they will visit Scotland, Switzerland, 
and the cities of Paris, Budapest, Genoa, Rome 
and Berlin. Stops at the Italian and French 
Riviera and other interesting points are also on 
their schedule. Mr. Vaccaro is a partner in the 
Vaccaro-Grobmyer Co., a retail lumber firm. 


Marvin J. Ashton of the Sugar House Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and son of its head, has gone to England for 
two years as a missionary. His brother, Wen- 
dell, who is associated with the lumber concern 
and is chairman of the committee in charge of 
the lumbermen’s night school, returned from 
England last Christmas after a similar period 
of missionary work, 


After fifty years of continuous service in the 
lumber business, William B. Dean, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the California 
lumber operations of the Diamond Match Co. 
at Chico, Calif., has retired from active execu- 
tive duty. He has been with the match com- 
pany for thirty years, and will continue in an 
advisory capacity. He will be replaced by J. R. 
Gray, manager of the company’s northwestern 
timber and lumber operations. 


John F. Barnes, president and general mana- 
ger of the W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., 
Waco, Texas, was seriously injured May 12 
when his airplane crashed from a height of 
about seventy-five feet when he was taking-off 
at Austin. He is a licensed pilot, and a well 
known sportsman. This is his seventh air crash, 
but he has not previously sustained critical in- 
juries. It is expected that he will be able to 
leave a Waco hospital in about three weeks. 


O. N. Cloud, assistant to the president of 
Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. (Inc.), Shreveport, 
La., has sent a brief digest of articles appearing 
in trade publications for various industries, 
which deal with the improving status of their 
respective businesses, to salesmen of his com- 
pany. Mr. Cloud reported a general improve- 
ment of vast proportion along the business 
avenue, and stated that, with residential build- 
ing on a sharp upgrade, a heavy movement of 
lumber from yard stock is assured. 


F. C. Steenberg. secretary-treasurer of the 
O. C. Steenberg Co., wholesale manufacturer 
of sash, doors and blinds at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
stopped for brief chats with friends in Chicago 
this week en route home from Arizona. He re- 
ported having enjoyed a fine winter in the ter- 
ritory where he spent several years as a young 
man in the cattle business. Mr. Steenberg en- 
joys returning to that country, and swapping 
sash and door stories for real “wild West” 
ones with his former cowboy friends. 


H. L. Adams, proprietor of a commission lum- 
ber and lath company in Chicago, returned home 
last week from an airplane trip to several of 
his mill connections in northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin. His companion and pilot was Dr. 
Alfons R. Bacon, Chicago, and an open cock- 
pit biplane was used. Mr. Adams took moving 
pictures at the operations, but due to logging 
having ceased at many mills he was unable 
to get that phase of the industry. Mr. Adams 
said that most of the mills he visited had little 
dry stock, except the upper grades which they 
kiln dry green. 

Several well known Arkansas lumbermen and 
their families will leave next week to attend 
the International Rotary convention at Nice, 
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France. The retail division will be represented 
by Carthel Robbins, president of J. I. Porter 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark., and former District Gov- 
ernor of Rotary, and J. Harold Harris, presi- 
dent of J. E. Harris Lumber Co., Wynne, Ark. 
The manufacturers will be Z. K. Thomas, man- 
ager of the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark. and Tom Clark, president of the Tom G. 
Clark Lumber Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. The 
lumbermen will tour Europe for three or 
four weeks following the Rotary convention, 
which ends June 11. 





Finishes Sales Arrangements 


SPOKANE, WaSH., May 15.—The Bockmier- 
McCoubrey Sales Agency of this city announces 
the completion of sales arrangements covering 
Ponderosa Pine from the Wenatchee-Okanogan 
district. The mills of this district producing 
lumber which will be sold by the agency are as 
follows: Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co., 
Clarkson Lumber Co., Gamble Lumber Co., 
C. A. Harris & Son, (Inc.), Klickitat Pine 
Box Co., Landreth Bros. Lumber Co., Peshas- 
tin Lumber & Box Co., Scheble-Wright Lum- 
ber & Box Co., Schmitten Lumber Co., 
Schweikert Lumber & Box Co., E. Wagner & 
Son, Inc., C. A. Wright Lumber Co., and Wm. 
Zosel Lumber Co. 


Good Business Depends on Labor 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—Prospects ior 
business generally and for the Pacific North- 
west’s lumber industry particularly are good 
for the year 1937, with the one proviso that 
labor difficulties do not too seriously hold up 
the processes of production and distribution, 
according to D. J. Young, assistant manager of 
the Tacoma branch of the Bank of California, 
who has just returned from a trip East, during 
which he attended the annual sessions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, D.-C. 

“Business is good and it will continue to be 
so this year, if labor conditions permit,” he said. 
“Our lumber interests are going to do a good 
business. If they can keep going with not more 
than six weeks’ interruption this year, they will 
be able to make a little money.” 


Large Timber Sale Is Made 


RHINELANDER, WIs., May 17.—Warren T. 
Murphy, supervisor of Nicolet national forest, 
said he had completed the largest sale of tim- 
ber ever made from Government owned lands 
in Wisconsin. Eight hundred thousand board 
feet of aspen saw timber, 2,000 cords of aspen 
and 600 cords of paper birch were sold to the 
aa Lumber Co., of Hiles and Oconto, 

is. 

“The aspen is mature and has been overtop- 
ping more valuable species such as hard maple, 
yellow birch, Norway and white pine, balsam 
and spruce,” Mr. Murphy said. “Removal of 
the aspen will release the more valuable timber 
and stimulate its growth.” 


Chicago Suburban Building in April 
Best Since 1929 


Building permits amounting to over $2,000,- 
000 more work in Chicago and its fifty-eight 
tributory communities in April than in March 
were reported by officials in charge of their de- 
partments. The combined figures for the city 
and suburbs total $7,950,088 in April against 
$5,785,579 the previous month. The suburban 
sum of $4,424,193 for April was the first time 
since 1929 that the volume has reached the four 
million dollar mark, and exceeds April of 1936 
by 42 percent. The first four months of 1937 
had $11,506,280 in the communities around Chi- 
cago in contrast to $7,152,940 a year ago, and 
$2,764,267 in 1935. Building permits for $9,920,- 
504 were issued in Chicago during the first 
four months of this year, and make a grand 
total of $21,426,784 to date in the metropolis 
and its surrounding territory. 

The value per home dropped sharply in April 
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in the fifty-eight reporting towns. The 311 new 
homes had a value of $2,415,706, or $7,767 on 
an average. In January, it was $9,065, Febru- 
ary $12,564, and March $8,988. Many more 
homes are being constructed but at a lower 
cost per unit. 





Company Observes Anniversary 


NortH Litre Rock, Ark., May 17.—The 
Mechanics Lumber Co. celebrated its thirty-fifth 
anniversary May 1. The ideals on which the 
concern was founded by Charles T. Abeles, de- 
ceased, have been preserved by Eugene M. 
Pfeifer, president and manager, and the com- 
pany has grown at a steady pace. Still on the 
original site and under its first name, the lum- 
ber firm has modern yards, warehouse, office 
and display room covering six lots. 

Mr. Pfeifer is assisted in the operation of the 
business by Eugene Pfeifer, Jr., F. J. Murray 
and Morris N. Ehrenberg. 





Lumbermen Active in New Club 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—Tacoma’s newest 
men’s social organization, the Tacoma Club, 
formally opened its quarters atop the Washing- 
ton Building in the heart of Tacoma’s business 
district Monday evening. The club occupies the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth floors of 
the building and numbers some 250 members. 
Its facilities include separate cocktail lounges 
for men and women, dining rooms, game rooms, 
lounges and a gymnasium. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
executive vice president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., is vice president of the club. Ralph 
Shaffer, former prominent Tacoma lumberman, 
is treasurer. The board of directors includes 
Norton Clapp, lawyer-lumberman. E. J. Callo- 
way, president of the Wheeler-Osgood Sales 
Corporation, is chairman of the house commit- 
tee. Many other prominent Tacoma lumbermen 
are included in the role of charter members. 


Given Offices in Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 17.—During the 
past week Secretary of Commerce Daniel Roper 
announced the addition of Kermit Roosevelt to 
the commerce department’s advisory council. 
Other additions to the membership of the coun- 
cil are Earl M. McGowin, vice president W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co.. Chapman, Ala.; Gerard 
Swope, president General Electric Co., and 
Shreve M. Archer, president Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., of Minneapolis. 


Beg Your Pardon 


It is regretted by this department that the 
story appearing in the May 8 issue concerning 
the change in name of the former Cain-Hurlev 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., to the Fleishel 
Lumber Co. stated that the latter concern oper- 
ates but one yellow pine sawmill at Savannah, 
Tenn. The Fleishel Lumber Co. has two saw- 
mills, the second one being at Cherokee, Ala. 











Spruce, Alder Needed in Museum 


The collection of American trees in the 
Charles F. Millspauch Hall of the Field Mu- 
seum at Chicago which was planned to include 
all of the most important trees growing in 
North America lacks only Western alder and 
Sitka spruce to complete the exhibit. It is 
hoped that they may be secured soon. During 
the past month, Idaho white pine and sycamore 
reduced the gaps in the educational display. 
The collection of trees is viewed annually by 
hundreds of thousands of museum visitors. 


Adds 10th Intercoastal Ship 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 15.—With the 
recent chartering of the steamer Sahale under 
time charter for an indefinite number of voy- 
ages in the intercoastal trade, the Weyerhaeuser 
Line, affiliate of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
now has a fleet of ten ships in the trade. 
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Renovated California Plant Busy 
on Fine Timber 


DELLEKER, CALIF., May 15.—The Feather 
River Canyon, long noted for its rugged scen- 
ery and beautiful pine forests, presents a busy 
scene this spring. Up and down it, can be 
heard almost continuously the hum of saws. 

Here at Delleker, in the heart of the Feather 
River district, the Feather River Lumber Co. 
had a good cut last year, producing more than 
40 million feet. This season the plant got a 
good start, beginning operations March 1 with 
one shift and going on a two-shift basis on 
March 15. 

The company is logging on Willow Creek 
and in the Johnsville district, both in the 
Feather River Canyon. All logs are deliverd 
to the mill by trucks. From one operation, 
there is only a three-mile haul, and on the 





Two Pioneers of the Feather River Canyon—George 
Laws, president and manager of the Feather River 
Lumber Co., Delleker, Calif., and a choice Cali- 


fornia Ponderosa pine tree 


other, about eighteen miles. Logs are brought 
into the mill at the rate of 200 thousand feet 
a day, with the sawmill running two 8-hour 
shifts. 

The company at present has a nice stock of 
about 15 million feet of lumber, much of which 
however, is covered by the order file. Ship- 
ments have been delayed considerably, because 
of a late spring and bad weather. They are 
moving out rapidly now, however. During the 
past several months a good many improvements 
have been made in the plant and logging equip- 
ment. Among other things, the company has 
purchased a new R. D. 8 Caterpillar tractor 
with a Willamette-Hyster arch and winch. The 
power house has installed a new Allis Chalmers 
600 K.W. generator and added to its steam 
capacity by installation of a new Babcock & 


Wilcox 500-horsepower water-tube boiler. 

The company operates a very complete box 
factory and planing mill, and has recently added 
to the box factory equipment a Saranac Uni- 
versal Junior crate stapling machine. 

The Feather River Lumber Co. plant is laid 
out with the planing mill and box factory sep- 
arated from the sawmill plant by the yard, be- 
cause with the favorable contour of the ground 
the lumber can be moved from mill to yard, 
and from yard on to factory and planing mill, 
by a gravity system. 

George Laws is president and active mana- 
ger of the Feather River Lumber Co. Mr. 
Laws, a pioneer lumberman of the California 
pine district, has operated in the Feather River 
Canyon since 1905, when he operated a smaller 
mill near the present plant. The sawmill as it 
stands today was constructed in 1922. 

This plant has an annual capacity of 50 mil- 
lion feet, of which the largest part is California 
soft pine, and the balance white fir and Cali- 
fornia incense cedar. 


Billion Elms Threatened by 


Disease 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 17.—Unless im- 
mediate steps are taken by Congress to con- 
trol the spread of the Dutch elm disease, de- 
struction of a billion -trees, with a monetary 
value of more than $750,000,000, is imminent, 
says the American Forestry Association. The 
saving of this tree resource, the association 
stated, constitutes one of the most urgent con- 
servation problems of the nation. Already, in 
the tri-State area around New York City, 
where present infections center, nearly 2,000,- 
000 elms have been destroyed, and another mil- 
lion have been marked for destruction. If the 
disease is allowed to escape from this zone of 
infection and spread across the country, the 
association stated, efforts to control it will be 
ineffectual. Control and eventually eradication 
of the Dutch elm disease is practically assured, 
the association stated, if immediate and ade- 
quate appropriations are provided by Congress 
with which to continue without interruption 
both research and field work in the metropolitan 
New York area. Appropriations needed are 
placed by the association at $15,000,000 to be 
made available through the next five years. 
Thereafter, relatively small appropriations will 
be necessary for another five or ten years to 
mop up recurring infections and to maintain an 
unrelaxing constant guard against new infec- 
tions. The total cost of saving $750,000,000 
worth of elms will probably not exceed $30,000,- 
000, it was stated, provided Congress takes im- 
mediate action in appropriating the necessary 
funds. Otherwise America’s billion elms may 
not be saved at any cost. “The future of these 
billion elms,” the association stated, “depends 
on the will of the American people to rescue 
them from the disease in its incipient stages. 
The rescue is possible and the census reveals 
the cost is insignificant compared to the value 
of our elm heritage. The threat of the Dutch 
elm disease is no cry of wolf. Experience in 
other countries shows that once permitted to get 
out of control, the disease will sweep the elm 
from our land.” 








Tacoma Treating Plant Ready 


Tacoma, WasH., May 15.—The Associated 
Supply Co., which is building a new plant for 
treating timber here, will be ready to begin 
operation next week, according to H. A. Speidel, 
sales manager for the company. The plant’s 
initial output, he said, will be between 18,000 
and 20,000 feet of treated lumber daily, but 
this can easily be increased to three times that 
as fast as business becomes available. 
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Amemcanfiumbherman 


Books, Pamphlets, Dealers’ Helps 


Showmanship In Business; Kenneth M. 
Goode and M. Zenn Kaufman—This absorb- 
ingly interesting book of 220 pages assembles 
for the first time the records of successful 
selling experiences with scores of devices 
and activities in which showmanship has 
been a leading factor. Order from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, at pub- 
lisher’s price, $2.75. 


Windbreaks for Illinois Farmsteads; J. E. 
Davis—Circular No. 27 of the Illinois Nat- 
ural History Survey, prepared by the exten- 
sion forester of the Natural History Survey 
Division, Urbana, Ill. A valuable booklet for 
the farmer who needs protection for his 
feed sheds and lots, as well as for his home 
and garden, from the prevailing strong winds. 
The types of trees to use for effective pro- 
tection, as well as for beauty and color, lay- 
out and spacing, time and method of plant- 
ing and care of the young growth, are ex- 
plained, with maps showing prevailing winds, 
and diagrams of planting, with numerous 
views of effective windbreaks now in use. 


Construction Industry; Bureau of Census 
Report—This is Vol. III of the Bureau of 
Census series of studies of the construction 
industry and covers work done in 1935 by 
75,047 contracting establishments whose ag- 
gregate business amounted to $1,622,862,000, 
and compares these data with similar figures 
for 1929. Tables and charts show types of 
construction, (one- and two-family houses, 
other residential, heavy construction, etc.) by 
states and by regions further broken down 
by new construction and repairs, private 
and public construction, value of work, pay- 
rolls, number and classifications of employ- 
ers, employees, etc., and costs of materials 
installed. A limited supply of the report is 
available upon request to the Philadelphia 
branch of the Bureau of the Census. 


Mellow Wood Interiors Everyone Loves— 
A handsome little book designed for the use of 
the lumber dealer in spreading the gospel of 
paneled interiors among his customers and 
prospects. In it are shown by beautiful 
photographic reproductions and by sketches, 
the versatility and flexibility of wood panel- 
ing of various types in all the rooms of the 
house. Any of the rooms shown is alluring, 
but of peculiar interest are the unique de- 
signs for basement and attic and the wood- 
lined closets and built-in bunks or lounges. 
The booklet is part of the retailers’ service 
offered jointly by the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
may be had for 10 cents each from the head- 
quarters of the latter organization, 1337 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Carolina Retailers’ Bulletin—The new sec- 
retary of the Carolina Retail Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association, E. M. 
Garner, of Charlotte, N. C., has issued his 
first number of the association news bulletin 
and has filled it with interesting news items, 
suggestions, a bit of fun and a review of the 
valuable services offered its membership by 
that association. The bulletin starts off with 
an abstract of the able address by George 
W. La Pointe, Jr., president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at the 
annual meeting in Washington. We are sure 
members of the Carolina association will give 
the little monthly bulletin a warm welcome. 


Sawmills in the Lower South—Progress 
report by the Southern Forest Survey. It 
covers something like 8,000 sawmills of all 
sizes operating in the region, giving lumber 
cut by species; equipment; labor employed 
etc., during 1934-1935, illustrated with maps 
and graphs. The territory included com- 


prises Georgia, the Gulf States, part of the 
Carolinas, Arkansas, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri, with particular attention to the hard- 
wood producing operations of the Missis- 
sippi Delta. 


Southern Forest Experiment Station 16th 
Annual Report—The Station, of which E. L. 
Demmon is director, was established in 1921 
and serves 135 million acres of commercial 
forest land throughout the southern States. 
The annual report summarizes the forestry 
investigaton work to date and outlines plans 
for 1937. These cover research work in re- 
forestation, silviculture, fire protection, forest 
economics and land use, watershed protec- 
tion, recreation and game management, for- 
est taxation and tax delinquencies, insect 
control work, damage by rodents, birds, rab- 
bits and hogs. One interesting feature is a 
report on the water requirements of longleaf 
and slash pine seedlings. Experiments in the 
naval stores belt as to the effects of various 
types of chipping, application of chemical 
for increasing yield, loss from cups due to 
rain washing are summarized. Detailed 
costs and yields in the Crossett Experimental 
Forest, selective logging methods and stump- 
age valuation are of particular value to 
southern timber owners. Copies may be 
obtained from the Station at New Orleans 
on request, and further inquiries are wel- 
comed by the director. 


Forest Statistics for Baker County, Ore- 
gon—This is the initial report of the forest 
survey for this county and includes general 
description of the county and its natural 
resources, the timber stand by types, forest 
ownership, productive capacity, and present 
logging and wood-using industries. The data 
are corrected up to Jan. 1, 1937 and are sum- 
marized in tables and charts at the end of 


69 


the descriptive text. May be obtained from 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station at Portland, Ore. 


Western Wood Box Campaign 


KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., May 16.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Klamath Falls Central 
Committee of Western Wooden Box Campaign 
plans were laid for continuance of the inten- 
sive drive for the use of wooden containers be- 
ing carried on in this region. One feature of 
the proposed publicity calls for a mammoth 
sign on Hog Mountain, one of the largest ad- 
vertising signs ever to be erected, it is said. 
It will be 2,000 feet long and each letter is to 
be at least 30x60 feet. In addition it is pro- 
posed to erect prominent road signs at each 
main road intersection entering Klamath Falls, 
urging all buyers to demand merchandise in 
wooden containers. Already paper weights 
bearing stickers urging the use of wooden boxes 
have been distributed at Lions’ and Eagles’ club 
dinners etc. Prizes are offered for the best let- 
ters on why wooden boxes should be demanded 
by residents in this section. Pictures of box 
plants and employee groups are used in local 
papers with the legend: “Keep these men work- 
ing—Demand merchandise packed in wooden 
boxes.” Cleverly designed posters have been 
printed and tacked up in public places. At Bend 
stands a novel sign in the form of a wooden 
box worker, bearing the words “Increase Bend 
payrolls. Insist on goods packed in wooden 
boxes.” News of all this activity is carried to 
the workers in the box plants of this vicinity 
in a lively little monthly paper, the “Wooden 
Box News,” published by the Wooden Box In- 
stitute at Klamath Falls. That box workers 
realize the importance of this campaign to them 
is shown by the active participation by plant 
committees and organizations among the wives 
of workers throughout the entire region covered 
by the western wooden box campaign, which is 
promoted by the Wooden Box Institute, of San 
Francisco. 
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It is estimated that 148,000,- 
000 feet of logs were banked on 
streams tributary to Little and 
Big Bay de Noque and Ford 
River, upper Michigan, last 
winter. 

ss 8 


The steamer Joseph B. Wil- 
liams recently took out of the 
Ohio River and down the Mis- 
sissippi a tow of 39 barges and 
boats loaded with 31,388 tons 


of coal. 
= . J 2 


The Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad is to have car shops at 
Davenport, Iowa. One building 
will be 101x162 feet, two 
stories high, another 100x104, 
two stories, and another 75 x 126 
feet, all of brick and stone. 
The city has given a bonus of 
$10,800 to secure the works at 
that point. 


It is said that 20 steamers 
and steam barges, averaging 
2,000 tons each, are being built 
in the shipyards of Milwaukee 
and ports in Michigan. Forty 
more are in process of con- 
struction on Lake Erie, and 
eight are to be added to the 
lake marine from yards at Bay 
City. 





Some practical factory men 
were in a Halsted Street res- 
taurant the other day when the 
subject of cypress as a mate- 
rial for building purposes was 
brought up, and all of them 
proceeded to jump on it, as it 
were, with both feet. * * * It 
was remarked that its two 
worst faults were its liability 
to be “pecky” and “shaky.” “I 
never saw anyone who could 
tell what was the cause of the 
pecky places,” said a Twenty- 
second Street man. “Those lit- 
tle defective spots will appear 
anywhere, without any appar- 
ent cause. They might be made 
by the blows of a woodpecker 
if the bird could get at the 
inside of a tree.” 


Duluth will cut about 
60,000,000 feet of lumber this 
year, but if the anticipations 
of the inhabitants are realized, 
will have nothing to ship, but, 
on the contrary, will require to 
import from other sections. The 
recent boom has _ stimulated 
building to an extraordinary 
extent, and the hillsides are 
bright with new buildings as 
yet unpainted, while in the 
main street are buildings com- 





pleted and in course of erection 
which to a casual observer ap- 
pear to be many years in ad- 
vance of the needs of the city, 
and would do no discredit to 
the best business portions of 
Chicago. But the faith of the 
citizens in the future of Duluth 
is unbounded, and improve- 
ments, public and private, are 
being based upon that faith, so 
far as stability and a regard 
to future requirements are con- 
cerned. 
* *# @® 

The Lacrosse city election 
last week was a victory for law 
and order. The labor ticket, 
led by Dr. George Powell, was 
defeated by over 1,000 major- 
ity, by David Austin, of the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. 
Since the election the officials 
of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Northern Railroad have voted 
to put their entire system of 
machine and car shops there. 

* 2 @ 


Last week the growing ten- 
dency of dealers to locate 
“chains” or “strings” of yards 
was commented on. We have 
since looked up data on this 
and find that there are 36 
owners who have in operation 
562 yards. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Bast and west side mills have reported the following average f. 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
where prices for this period were not 


made in the period May 7-11, but, 


Exchange, New 


for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 











oO. 
Orleans, 





b. mill sales prices 
La., for sales 
available, prices 








West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side ° <a Side Side Side 
No. neing, 

Flooring, Gfendase Drop —- Seagsuse Steniten Lanaibe No. 5 Sele 
1x3 rift— No. 117 ixé setees es hy 2x4 Short- 

. : 5g 6 e7 79 |B&better.. ey 97 *38.00]4X0 ......- <V. . leaf..... 18.64 %17.50 
No. 2 : ol. #41.00|No. 116— Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
1x3 flat grain— B&better..*47.50 ey 65 No. 3 Shiplap and 2x6 1 
B&better.. 45.12 46.06|No. 1 . 45.10 41.85] ‘Beards, Standard = 2x3 -*s6 tie *18.50 
ey 40.50 42.13|Assorted patterns Lengths 2x10 17. 25 *18.50 
No. 2 29.50 30.16|/B&better.. 46.15 44.72 9x12 _.... 20.83 *18.50 
1x4 rift— No. 1 43.88 38.71]1x8 ...... 20.99 20.38) ~"" 

B&btr Sht. 71.19 68.75 . 3) ee 20.35 20.27 
No. . 62.00 59.00 Rough Finish oo) 20.80 20.68 
Nor get: S30 39:00 10-20 Sistem, 52 @ Ceten 
x4 flat in— B&better— . 
Babatter. 46.87 45.92 —_ thick— att No. 1 Shortleaf runiie 
No. 1 41.76 43.03 |4 --+°-++e- 51.00 46.75 Dimension Shortleaf— 
— .* 99°34 23°61  patetiee 53.25 46.75] 2x4 
si sa . eee 53.38 46.75119 & 14 29.56 25.20 t36— 8x8 . eae oy 96 
1x5&10 60.50 53.75 20. Se g9|\4X6—8x8 . 27.4 6.58 
Ceiling, Standard > Bienes 75.00 69.25 = bce diwhmiebe 30.14 26.82 3&4x10 31.23 #2800 
Lengths 5&6/4 thick— x6 5x10—10x10*31.62 
a x 4-— So Ges 275 58.19}12 & 14 25.93 23.11]8&4x12 ... 37.80 *39.76 
B&better.. 40.00 37.00\5&10 ..... 64.25 65.631]16 ........ 25.32 24.42]5x12—-12x12 36.00 35.00 
% x4— . ae 77.25 77.5012x8 
Bé&better.. 35.53 34.91 9 —— 
No. 1 .... 34.80 34.44] Casing, Base & Jamb HY es on —o 
10-20’ 2x10 sila sia **““|Railroad Material 
Partiti St B&better, 
ea toe ...... 61.58 59.62]12 ...,.... 34.96 32.8llpepetter— 
%x4&6— 1x6&8 . 62.77 60.18 ‘7 cece eee 34.80 32.08 1x4 
B&better.. 46.00 47.25|1X5&10 ... 67.00 61.67 —" ee 2.00 
, 12 & 14 2.00 aie 
Surfaced Finish, a See tee & 24... SOS POON .......: 52,00 *52.00 
10-20’ — ieee oi pig ee 38.35 35.88110 ........ *50.25 oe 
B&better i at al . eae 
— thick— " No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf De ana waka .... *50.00 
feeeeeeees 54.96 54.92 Boards, 10-20 ox4 Dimension __ eeneeas “47.95... 
ween eens 55.77 52.6llix8 ...... 43.56 45.11]2% = 

aha Kew ees 56.22 52.37 1x5&10 . 47.85 49.50)12 & 14. 25.84 20.77 No. 1 
a0 ewan pays ape OT or 60.31 61.33 a ees aela 26.63 24.17/1x4— 

eoeeees or oi. x 8 23.00 
BS secesecs 80.08 73.66] No 3 Fencing @ CM [45 234; 14x9on a0 onic? 4 
5&6/4 thick— Standard Lengths |!2 © 14... 20.99 20.16 res: t3 00 
4, 6, &. 66.25 62.50|1x4 ...... 20.03 20.69lox8 —— * lix6— 
5&10 ..... 78.59 71.50)]1x6 ...... 24.16 22.90 a 
es, 93.63 85.94 12 & 14... 23.01 22.89/18 .....-.. 60.00 
c— Ne. 2 Shiplap and _ ae 23.83 22.44 

oards, Std. Lgth. 2x10 

Inch thick— Shortl’t— 12 & 14... 23.48 22.06 
ee 49.00 46.00/1x8 «0... 25.02 23.60/16 ........ 24105 22°67 Winster Lath 

teen wis 49.00 47.08|1x10 ..... 26.06 23.71 da’ 
| Ratacabnages 49.50 47.00\1x12 ..... 30.59 26.01|-%22 %x1%", 4 
1x5&10 53.01 54.00 Longleaf— 12 & 14. B64:36 SOA30 HO. 1 iceve 4.64 4.47 

, ae 70.30 67.18 1x10 ..... *30.00 err 25.84 22.79 No. 2 *4.02 *3.62 

‘ ; Seattle, Wash., May 15.—Prices for red 
itn nan ink Geen bee 1 Pa hee ee 
, f.0.b. - 8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 
re phd ee and Alexandria, La., as points Beveled Siding, %-inch 
fw ine an” , ” ” Clear say “°° — 
= 1gx1%e” %x2” %x1% rT $29.00 $26. 00 $22.00 
Cir, qtd. wht. et 3) 00 $76.00 $73.00 $62.00 I, ane eres otitis 33.00 29.00 26.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 77.00 65.00 63.00 62.00 | 6-inch ............. 37.00 33.00 29.00 
rey oe wink tee ae ee ones Hy r+ Hage Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
Clr. pin. wht.... 89.00 62.00 64.00 50.00 8 -inch COSCO OSE ES OSE SEO COCO ESOS ESCSOS $55.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 76.00 62.00 58.00 50.00 DT «(enw s bee ee beeehe bee seen eee 61.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 73.00 59.00 54.00 47.00 IED Viti cs Die he brea ee glee, eek aig ae ernie ra a Nee 70.00 
Sel. pln. red... 71.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
No. 1 com. wht.. 61.00 50.00 46.00 38.00 $2S or S4S 
No. 1 com. red... 61.00 50.00 44.00 40.00 or Rough 
we & GO ce cece 37.00 29.00 30.00 24.00 z de iin a seit ec Sct nat $ ree 
BE 1b) soso acseatder gs Bim ee Wi oie @ Wee ei aecslana eine 
%x2” %x1%” *x2” 1x12” Gh wired oi ae Sera ae a EE 85.00 
Cs MO, WR ic ccenodues $80.00 $80.00 1x14” si Gi ce ite @i ah Sachin igre aha o @k e U @ aaS 95.00 
—— a oa... ... 75.00 75.00 te aciniah ba veiled lesa alae ot aie er ane anys 
Sel. qtd. wht.........2: 73°00 68.00 pi nae” i ice ei eg Be een alana ae nar ee oree tee Th ae 
Sel. atd. red............ Be Seen 6 8" banminnraoneasnpnpeyiede str as 
2 SS errr 75.00 74.00 $74.00 = 8, SOE ag See A ig Pia APTS i A ' 
i, OE, FOR. cc cckcaces 69.00 68.00 66.00 Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
s “fo ae 67.00 66.00 65.00 ET hese bona die wiene eer ow ere atetaeeiene career ea ane $40.00 
— - a 65.00 64.00 62.00 SS ei et arisl bra: dwanec enables Dxiele eee Sas 42.00 
Noo i com. Vea 7777777 BEGH 34-00 55.00 | Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
2 een tien 26.00 23.00 .... oS. ig awe $4 0 

New York delivered prices may be obtained isting under tevee se cctee ree seee need 
by adding to the above the following yoo“ Listing gg” ee eee e eee a 47% 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For Series 7000— 
nee stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and Listing under $8................+..00. 52% 
fs-inch, $4.50. OS eS ee ee eee 47% 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
by adding to the above the following differ- 100 lin. * 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For BT ith wera cao cnr shade. Me aha airicselgL ae de ne aca em $0. 
{f-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and es rcp Sa cp sata Sk ace PD lege Ok dn Raa a 37 

1 


fs-inch, $3.50. 





ee 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended May 10: 








Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Poplar 
No. 1 & Sel— vAs— 

Ye 49:00 © O76 oosccc 62.75 
fs ae 47.00 es & Sel— 

Plain Red Gum 4/4 o....- 48.50 
FA SS eee 52.00 

— ee Cee 54.00 
ee 79.25 No. 1 & Sel— 
yy 2 Com— = ee 41.75 

SEP ee 26.50 No. 1 Com— 

"aie Sap Gum 5/4 wie cde aaa 43.00 
FAS— 6/4 A. ee 45.50 
_. eye 52.00 Poplar 
|) ee 57.25 No. 2-2 
No. 1 & Sel— 4/4 . 28.00 @ 31.25 

ee 47.50 - 
Ore ssuae 52.50 FAS— = 
) 2 53.50@54.00 

Plain Sap Gum Ene 65.25 @75.00 
FAS— i 80.25 
4/4 ...... 48.00 | No. 1 & Sel— 

Ee: saicieies SEG b 4/6 200.5 31.50 
No. 1 & Sel— i: & 7 Soegee 60.00 
i aes arts 34.25 No. 2 Com— 

No. 2 Com— 16. 00@22. 00° 
Sees 21.00 | 6/4 ...... 25 
Se 21.00 Beech 

Qrtd, Black Gum Log run— 
FAS— : Sees 26.00 
OO) ae 45.50 Hick 
No. 1 & Sel— ee Tenia 

i. eae: 33.00@37.00 | 574 ~ —— 13.25 

Plain Blk. Gum 6/4 ...... 13.25 
No. 1 & Sel— Elm 
eo Revere 29.50 | FAS— 

ae 41.75 @ 44.75 

Plain Tupelo No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 2 Com |) ee 31.75 @34.75 
Se 20.00 @ 23.25 No, 2 Com i 
BIE sacns 17.50 | 10/4 ..... 21.75 

Plain White Oak _ Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel— vei bins 24.00 @ 25.00 
', ees “ee 5 " ***Ss3 
Eee 54.00 Willow 

Plain Red Oak Wr = $9.00 @43. 75 
FAS— 

60.00 Magnolia 
No. 1 & Sel— FAS— rm 
ate 39.00@40.50 | 4/4 ------ 60.75 
“it ee 43.50 aa 58.50 
; ee 59.00 
Mixed Oak eS 70.50 
Sd. wormy— No. 1 & Sel— 
2 ee ei! i aes 39.25 @40.50 
7 ae $6.50 8 8/4 i0c5n: 39.00 
Seattle, Wash., May 17.—Current quota- 


tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 
BE . ccsacaviehiengaaene $48.00 $37.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SOE: siccnsawrereaenes $35.00 $33.00 $20.50 
| RR ere sh 37.00 35.00 25.00 
Ceiling 
eee $30.00 $27.00 $19.00 
ME 20 cumin eee 33.00 29.00 19.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
BE ipo: eravalaier ee ece melee $36.00 $34.00 $24.00 
RY occ ass acerorerstastrareee 36.00 34.00 24.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 $23.00 $23.00 $23.00 $25.00 
No. 2 -- 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.00 
No. 3 . 13.50 14.00 14.00 13.50 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
De oy saqeun $20 50 $23.50 $25.00 $26 00 $25.50 
i Ses 22.50 22.50 23.00 24.00 24.00 
BAO 22.00 23.00 23.50 25.00 24.00 
SEs. crcce wet 24.00 24.50 25.00 27.00 27.00 
SEE .ccmeeees 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 


12212 up to 20 feet. ee er re 
12x12, 22 to 30 feet. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on _shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended May 1: 
Flooring ecteiiilie ° decile 
Edge grain— -inc -ine 
SP ee $70.00 $68.00 
MR MET | ar tay lan ae wh wicdcoms arrestor are eles 59.00 57.00 
EE a Oe ear ence 37.00 32.00 
Flat grain— 
EEO ET TT $48.00 $46.00 
8. Pokaanocaas aware et ewieme 42.00 41.00 
Me FS dccmadwucakdeweeoeweees 30.00 29.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
COU TR onion 5 ce wk we swsiee $36.00 $34.00 
DeWONEMO, “TRUER: o's o.cisdisieie-o5 <'s.0 88 46.00 42.00 
Roston Partition, 1324... ...006s. 31.00 32.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
NE 5-5: 5: 6.55% aie eevee wire selene $41.00 $47.00 
Rh; ae wktwhae) Sarwan eveate en 38.00 41.00 
SEGy (B aGiacstare aw wie eee 31.00 32.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ..$57.00 $64.00 $57.00 $58.00 $65.00 $82.00 
4 F 


5 66.00 66.00 74.00 66.00 74.00 90.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
CORRE  4.cdencaca $61.00 $68.00 $62.00 $63.00 
eer 61.00 68.00 62.00 63.00 
Mouldings 

Discount 
Tinted St OF Ane WHO ick cccticcisncces 40% 
CU SE. sive wedc nk enswabenneanenees 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 


1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$43.00 $41.00 $48.00 $57.00 


or Shiplap No. 2.. 23.00 24.00 24.00 28.00 
No. 3.. 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 
Be Me irsiiestla wh S pcan Saha awh an AES $31.00 $27.00 
BOE ss arateled eEst in bad piso evans aetna 26.00 22.00 
ee rn eee ey eee es 27.00 23.00 
nee ent er net an err Re 32.00 27.00 
DENG “disks slaeree wile bakete nie imac 38.00 30.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
RG) Be cans walla a) Sisco aha ec as aoe ites | aio eaten tare eee aie $4.50 
Le ER aie Oe nee Aon Meee a ae erotay Woe AL et eee Sey De, ane 3.90 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended April 27: 


Flooring ° 

No.1 No. 2 

B&bt Com. Com. 

SS. aide einen $49.00 $45.90 $30.25 

NE elec sun abscuia ant etanees 47.50 45.40 28.80 
Ceiling 

eae - =< iidiecoseteeee paren $28.40 $26.45 $17.95 

Finish, Dressed, B&Better 

js pera kee $51.90 rere $60.55 

SO sasiowicmieaias 51.15 2 errr 70.20 

. eer So eee 72.90 

SNS tt 52.95 Te are 81.25 

Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 

Be ee Saati ow rarer $43.60 $27.90 $17.60 

Be. aaena caterers 47.45 24.50 21.20 

ee ee tee = 48.00 27.05 22.60 

Be ek trate. anaseiane ates 47.70 27.10 21.50 

| ere eer enn > 52.25 27.80 26.55 

PRE Sees es 62.25 31.10 ees 

Air Dried No. 2 Common or Roofer Grad 

Dressed 

BEA esiarauns hestoes ; ere $27.50 

ee ago BE 05666 < bKe8 27.25 

2 re ee eee $26.50 : i) wieuain 

Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 Common, Dressed 

. 8-16 18-20 

2x Air Solusiicera,atat cslacie atialant tate eee ae eee $26.95 $29.80 

i ee eee 24.30 29.35 

2x Rid cl sl sehcetrasavurcieueiwoel Sines Reon ee 28.10 30.45 

2x10 Reve codaueay ideieean otis cantina 28.80 31.05 

MOLE de auer dn aon OA ata ae oO a 28.10 33.20 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 15.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
Sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
eee ere Sr, whe fe NS oa sd oN $4.50-4.65 
ON TO is ses yay ee enh ach Aa cara 2.90-3.00 
DP aa ecialatciguar cons ccaverccta Rarities nul ene 1.80-1.90 
Perfection: 
1-13 a Ee er Pe eee $3.60-3.70 
2-18” OL Sst ee rarer. 2.60-2.70 
MONS MIR ooo. o. h:0d okt avaws chins dawn 1.65-1.75 
XXXXX: 
el de 9. an aan RS ASE DCRR See a $3.15-3.25 
2-16” RRA Grey Cee Ee + 2.40-2.50 
lO OM a cat as ccuipscouataneaeks 1.60-1.60 





Amemcanfiunbherman 
Lumber Market Review 


There has undoubtedly been a further 
recession in softwood prices, but it seems 
to have occurred principally in the com- 
mon grades. The backwardness of the 
spring, with middle West seeding de- 
layed and threats of floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and of drouth in Texas, as 
well as winter crop damage in California, 
have combined to hold down building 
volume, though despite these handicaps 
it is making good gains over last year. 
Many distributors, except those in the 
North Atlantic section, stocked up fairly 
fully to assure themselves of supplies for 
spring demand, and not needing immedi- 
ate additions they are inclined to hold off 
in the hope that mill quotations may be 
still lower. Total softwood stocks of 
the larger, reporting mills are, however, 
smaller than at the first of the year, their 
shipments in the first eighteen weeks hav- 
ing exceeded output by about 11 percent, 
while orders have exceeded output by 
13 percent. They are making some 
progress in catching up on unshipped 
business, but have heavy order files. 
Smaller mills are now more active and 
making larger offerings, mostly at a dif- 
ferential below large-mill lists. In the 
Atlantic Coast markets, Northwest lum- 
ber is kept firm by lack of tonnage, but a 
larger supply of space for the shorter run 
to California has brought some softening 
of prices there. In Central States mar- 
kets, competition is keener, but the larger 
southern pine, fir and western pine mills 
seem to be able to hold quotations rather 
firmly, on mixed cars especially. Adjust- 
ments being made in lists are principally 
to bring prices, after the rapid general 
advances during the winter and spring, 
more in to line with the relative values 
of the various items; for it is generally 
realized that they must be held at a level 
which will enable the mills to meet in- 
creased tax and labor costs. 


Hardwood demand is reported to be 
less urgent, and considerably below the 
level of production in the last two weeks. 
Industrial consumption has been re- 
stricted by labor troubles, and by attacks 
on price levels of general commodities 
which have resulted in some hesitation 
among final consumers and _ factories. 
Building trades consumption has been 
rather good, but some slowing up has 
occurred in furniture plant buying. 
Prices of many items have eased off, and 
the “dip” has brought numerous inquiries 
from overseas markets. Northern, North- 
east and Appalachian woods seem to be 
holding much firmer than the southern. 
The weakest items are in the lower 
grades, and there appears to have been 
little or no accumulation of the items that 
have recently been scarce, though with 
increase of production they are somewhat 
easier to secure. The price adjustments 
made are calculated to bring about a 
better balanced market, and should do 
much to overcome the hesitation evi- 
denced by distributors and fabricators. 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and _Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
a. mill basis, during the week ended 

ay : 


First 
eet tie ee ated $83.12 


Second 
$73.68 


Third 


g3x2% $52.84 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., May 17.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 


Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $22; No. 3, $13. 
Peelers, No. 1, $37; No. 2, $30.32. 
—— Shingle logs, $17-18; lumber logs, 


6. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FA Sel Com Com Com 
ae $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
cieeeinaiees 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
ae 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
a 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ee $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
|, eee 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
BO <sneweaur 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
ere 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
A) er 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 ... 
To eee 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00... 
on eee 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No, 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Se Com Com Com 
Sms ae $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
prpaele wens 78.0 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
SS Ee 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
SS, eee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
, ere 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
ik ee 98.0 83.00 69.00 40.00 .... 
a 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 
ere 118.00 103.00 1.00 438.00 ... 
See 158.00 143.00 121.00 .... ssw 
No.1Com No.2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
ee $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
> Saree 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
, ee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
_) ear 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee 60.00 50.00 34.00 ens 
| eae 65.00 55.00 39.00 wae 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
arg ara ceaeve los eiannde $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
eae ae 65.0 43.00 24.00 20.00 
Sree a 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
SR eee 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
a, EER ae 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
MEE sckanceass sean 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
| TE ee $77.00 $67.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
ES 82.00 72.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
oC 7a 87.00 77.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
|. ERE 93.00 83.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
CO ee 100.00 85.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
eee 105.00 90.00 82.00 50.00 3 
Fr 153.00 143.00 122.00 .... om 
ae 69.00 59.00 42.00 29.00 ... 
aa eee, 71.00 61.00 45.00 30.00 ... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
ee Boas esate wet $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
NEE ae Gubiais wpu ise Nee 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
EO a 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
ME akdusasesanane 86.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





Will Build Hardwood Mill Under 
State Program 


New Or.eans, La., May 17.—Gov. Leche 
announced from Baton Rouge that he had ap- 
proved a contract signed by the Bass-Harless 
Lumber Co., Mermentau, La., under the Louisi- 
ana industrial program for the building of a 
sawmill in Calcasieu Parish. The investment 
will be around $80,000. The company has been 
manufacturing hardwoods for several years. 


Amemecanfimberman 











OBITUARY RECORD 








MRS. WILL A. CAVIN, wife of the princi- 
pal owner of the ten retail lumber yards 
known as Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
in southern Michigan with headquarters at 
Sturgis, passed away May 7 after a gallant 
three-year battle to regain her health. Al- 
though she had been confined to her bed for 
the last two years, Mrs. Cavin remained 
cheerful and retained her courage until the 


end. She was a graduate of DePauw Uni- 
versity where she met Mr. Cavin, and her 
scholastic record brought her membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa. Upon her marriage in 


1903, she became a resident of Sturgis where 
her husband had entered the retail lumber 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Cavin had traveled 
extensively, visiting many interesting parts 
of the world. She is survived by her hus- 
band. 


BPRT P. WHEDON, 75, of Bay City, Mich., 
died on May 9, after an illness of two weeks 
from a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Whedon 
was born at Howell, Mich., on Oct. 12, 1862. 
After graduation from the University of 
Michigan in 1881, he went to Bay City and 
operated the Cincinnati sawmill until 1901, 
when he became associated with W. D. Young 
& Co. In 1916, after the death of Mr. Young, 
he became manager and one of the executors 
of the estate, which he finally closed up in 
1931. Mr. Whedon was a prominent figure in 
the Michigan lumber industry and was for 
many years president of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. He is survived 
by his wife, whom he married in 1885, and by 
one daughter, Mrs. C. A, Farquharson, of 
High River, Alberta. 


HANS T. WALENSKY, 65, proprietor of 
the Walensky Lumber Co., Sioux City, lowa, 


died April 30. Born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Mr. Walensky came to the United 
States in 1890. Five years later, he began 


working for the J. H. Queal Lumber Co. 
which a year later sent him to Kiemme, 
Iowa. He afterwards served the concern 
also at Burt, Iowa, and Armour, S. D. In 
1904, he went to Sioux City as manager of 
the Queal yard until the company sold out 
in 1917. Mr. Walensky then joined the Ful- 
lerton Lumber Co., and remained with it 
until 1924 when he opened his own business 
with two sons as associates. He was active 
in Masonry. His widow and two sons are 
immediate survivors. 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 





May 3 to May 8, inclusive. Averages in- 

clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 

are based on specified items only. Quota- 

tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4&8 

Sziects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & war. 

7 oe svcceneeunes $67.22 $76.25 $76.25 

ES ee 54.29 62.00 teens 

SHorp, S2S— No.1 No. 2 

Mi dhiwsecsaauncdeweenoaaee $40.16 $26.35 

Se eee = 42.95 28.83 

Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 

Me ER | ake gna atin au wie mate $28.94 $23.04 

De Mee dhe tate ui areeh eee 32.49 22.63 

Se ee: | eae $17.39 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

Sgiecrs, S2 or 48S— 1x8 & war. 

CE SOLO Bilbo ci cecncesewe $70.73 $91.50 

SG CEP) Beseéeceesccses 58.95 74.00 
Commons S82 or 4S— 

Colonial Sterling Standard 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

PS stevie aaweune $40.37 $35.06 $27.23 

BEE ai taieaiawelemard 68.48 45.36 26.90 

Quality No. 4, 4/4, RWRL........... $19.68 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

, S2 or 48—- & wdr. & war. & war. 

ee RS ccsecceves eaerd $85.00 $85.00 

> |r $81.00 79.00 79.00 

gy wane eiatee ae 

SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Se seivetucsueas $53.86 $33.42 $24.00 

Oe ‘Guswnes ean 53.02 32.98 23.00 

en 65.76 37.86 24.50 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

REGGE SO, 2. OE abe es secteaceeowe $23.96 

RE Fe Be SE 6 oe ch cawcsceves 23.24 

Boards, No. $, BS20reS 128... cccccccccee 21.61 

Flooring, vert. gr., C&btr 4 RL........ 42.73 


THEODORE FATHAUER, 78, proprietor of 
the Theodore Fathauer Co., Chicago, died 
suddenly May 7. Mr. Fathauer was one of 
the founders of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in Chicago, in 1898, and was 
always a pre-eminent pioneer in the hard- 
wood industry. He was chairman of the 
Grading Rules committee of the association 
for several years. He owned lumber and 
plantation properties in Phillips County, 
Arkansas. His eldest son, Arthur, will con- 
tinue the well established business which 
includes a wholesale distributing yard. Sur- 
viving are the widow, three sons and two 


daughters. 

WILLIAM WALDRON HANOLD, 87, em- 
ployee of Johns-Manville for sixty-four 
years, died May 2 at a hospital in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. During his career with the large cor- 
poration he served as office assistant, ship- 
ping clerk, advertising manager, sales man- 
ager, contract manager, and finally librarian 
and historian. He became a specialist in in- 
stalling industrial insulation and _ traveled 
throughout the nation in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. Two daughters and two sons are 
left. 


CHARLES RICHARD HARDY, 72, promi- 
nent British Columbia lumberman, died re- 
cently at Nanaimo, B. C. He was first asso- 
ciated with the lumber business as an ac- 
countant at a sawmill in Nanaimo. Mr. Hardy 
advanced to the post of manager with the 
Red Fir Lumber Co. (Ltd.), successor to 
the sawmill he started with. He built his 
own sawmill at Beaver Creek in 1908, and 
in 1916 moved it to Nanoose Bay, its present 
site. His widow, two sons and five daughters 
survive. 


JOSEPH J. DONOVAN, 56, secretary-treas- 
urer of the DuBois Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., died at his home May 13, after an ill- 
ness of several months. At one time Mr. 
Donovan was also secretary and director of 
the Columbia River Paper Mill of Vancouver, 
and was a director of the Bridal Veil Lum- 
ber Co. He was active in lodge and civic 
work. His window, a son and one daughter 
survive. 


HON. GEORGE BRYSON, 84, veteran Mon- 
treal lumberman and a member of the 
Quebec legislative council for over fifty 
years, died May 9 in his home at Fort 
Coulonge, Que. He and his brother, John, 
formed the lumber firm of J. and G. Bryson 
many years ago. In 1909 George Bryson be- 
came a director of the Fraser-Bryson Co., a 
lumber firm. He rose to the presidency of 
the Bank of Ottawa. 


JOHN POITEVENT, 60, who was vice presi- 
dent of the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co., 
Mandeville, La., regarded as possibly the old- 
est lumber company on the Gulf coast, died 
suddenly May 15 at his home in New Orleans. 
The concern was first located at Pearlington, 
Miss., and shipped considerable lumber by 
boat to New Orleans since at that time there 
were no railroads in that region. He leaves 
three sisters and two brothers. 


EDWARD PALMER STRONG, 63, secretary 
of the C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago, and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Munising (Mich.) 
Paper Co., passed away in the Evanston (IIl.) 
hospital May 7, after an illness of a few 
months. He had lived in Evanston since 
1928 when he became secretary of the C. H. 
Worcester Co. He is survived by his widow, 
three daughters and one son. 


R, C. MATTOX, 79, who formerly operated 
the longest established lumber yard in 
Indiana, died recently at his Aurora home. 
Early in his business life he affiliated himself 
with L. J. Hulbert at the Hulbert Lumber 
Yard, and later acquired his employer’s in- 
terests and operated the company under his 
name. His last years were inactive. 


GUY A. BLOUNT, 52, leader in the lumber 
industry of eastern Texas, died April 27 
after an automobile in which he was a pas- 
senger overturned. Mr. Blount’s land hold- 
ings were considerable at the time of his 
death. He was a former president of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. His 
widow, three daughters and two sons survive. 


PAUL BRADLEY SENTER, 50, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bristol Door 
& Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn., died May 5. 
He entered the employ of the company in 
1913, and advanced rapidly in the business. 
Mr. Senter leaves his widow, three sons, 
three daughters, two brothers and a sister. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER BABB, 82, for 
twenty-seven years manager of the North 
Missouri Lumber Co., Tarkio, Mo., passed 
away April 28. He retired about six years 
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ago, after being in the company’s employ 
for forty-seven years. Mr. Babb leaves his 
widow, two daughters and a stepson. 


FRANK WILLIAM BRADSBY, 59, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville, Ky., died May 10. His com- 
pany manufactures baseball bats and golf 
sticks. Mr. Bradsby was president of the 
Athletic Institute, a national organization. 


ROBERT M. TOMLINSON, for many years 
a hardwood lumber buyer in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and one of the youngest State legisla- 
tors who ever served, was accidently burned 
to death recently. He had been an invalid 
for some time. He leaves his widow. 


E. E. BARTHELL, vice president, director 
and general counsel of the Stearns (Ky.) 
Coal & Lumber Co., died May 8 in Chicago. 
He has been sick for several months and was 
in a hospital at Chicago. .His widow, two 
daughters and two sons are survivors. 


GEORGE W. FIELD, 66, president of the 
George W. Field Co. (Inc.), North Branch, 
N. J., died May 12 in Somerville. He was the 
owner of a dairy, and active in civic affairs, 
His widow survives. 


WALTER P. JENNINGS, 57, president of 
Ss. J. Jennings Sons, Newcastle, Ind., passed 
away at his home May 9. He, also, had many 
other business interests. His widow and 
two sons survive. 


ANTON F. KUBIAK, retail lumberman of 
Pulaski, Wis., died after a year’s illness re- 
cently. He had served also as president and 
assessor at different times of his town. His 
widow, six sons and four daughters are left. 


JOHN L. TIDBALL, 54, owner of the Tid- 
ball Lumber Co., Plattsmouth, Nebr., died 
May 8. His widow, four daughters and a 
son survive. 


CHARLES G. ROSENGREN, head of the 
Rosengren Lumber Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
died May 9. He was prominent in the retail 
lumber business of his State for many years. 


EARL P. MICKELSON, 67, president of the 
Mickelson-Baker Lumber Co., Mason, Mich., 
passed away May 65. 








State Stops Buying Its Own 


Timber from Squatters 


RicHMoND, VA., May 17.—The State of West 
Virginia has been buying timber which it al- 
ready owned. But the State auditor’s office 
has taken steps to prevent continuance of the 
practice. Cleveland M. Baley, assistant auditor, 
served abatement orders on two sawmill own- 
ers at Brounland, Kanawha County, and Blue- 
ton, Lincoln County, demanding that they cease 
removing timber from land held by the State 
for non-payment of taxes. Investigation, pre- 
ceding issuance of the order, disclosed that the 
State road commission had been buying bridge 
flooring lumber from the squatters. 


Adds Coastwise Steamer 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., May 15.—Purchase of 
the steamer “Cadaretta” from the handlers of 
the defunct Nelson line, by Ed Middleton, of 
the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., and 
W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Co., was an- 
nounced here this week. The “Cadaretta” is 
a steel vessel of 2,648 gross tons and was built 
in Portland in 1918. She will be operated 
coastwise in connection with the “Claremont,” 
purchased by the same group last summer. The 
“Cadaretta” is now in San Francisco under- 
going repairs, after which she will be put in 
service on the San Pedro-Grays Harbor run. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
May 8, 1937, totaled 1,549,904 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 74,478 cars (an increase of 931 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
April 24); grain, 55,672 cars; livestock, 28,807 
cars; coal, 236,680 cars; coke, 20,677 cars; ore, 
142,162 cars; merchandise, 344,476 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 646,952 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended May 8 show an in- 
crease of 37,394 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended April 24. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD | 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA. York—B. A. Parnell Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Watkins Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Pacific States Cas- 
ket Co. succeeded by West Casket Co., 5404 Avalon 
Boulevard. 

Susanville—Susanville Lumber Co., with mill at 
Milwood and recently put under new lease by the 
New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co. of Bernalillo, 
N. M., is now officially known as the California 
Pine Corp. The mill this season is expected to 
cut 5,000,000 feet of cedar and approximately 
15,000,000 feet of pine. 

COLORADO. Denver—S. Brooks Manufacturing 
Co. succeeded by Brooks Parlor Furniture Co. 


FLORIDA. Fort Myers—Perry Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Home Lumber Co.; Charles A. 
Varner and George Hoffman, proprietors. 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Atlas Tie Co., whose 
sawmill was destroyed by fire, will temporarily use 
a part of the Blackwell Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
here. The arrangement may be made permanent 
instead of rebuilding the burned mill. 

Coeur d’Alene—Blackwell Lumber Co. logs, lum- 
ber and timber holdings sold to Potlatch Forests 
(Inc.). 

IOWA. 
& Co. 

Dawson—Hoofnagle Lumber Co. 
Denniston & Partridge Co. 


KANSAS. Mayfield—Rock Island Lumber Co. 
sold part of its stock and improvements to Kohler 
Hardware Co., which plans to run the lumber yard 
in connection with its hardware store. The re- 
mainder of the Rock Island stock is being taken 
to the Caldwell branch of the Rock Island com- 
pany. 

MINNESOTA. Sabin—Sabin Lumber Co. 
chased by F. H. McGill. 


OHIO. Smithville—D. M. Hartzler & Son suc- 
ceeded by Hartzler Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Coyle—Teal & Ross Hardware & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Coyle Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. 


OREGON. Estacada—Nash Bros. shingle mill 
has changed ownership and will hereafter be oper- 
ated under the name of Tooley Shingle Co. 

Salem—Building Supply Co. succeeded by Friesen 
Millwork Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Imler—John 
succeeded by Queen Lumber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Korn Co. 
ceeded by Korn Industries (Inc.). 

Sumter—Sumter Hardwood Co. 
Korn Industries (Inc.). 

Sumter—Sumter Wood Products Co. 
by Korn Industries (Inc.). 


TEXAS. Del Rio—Brinkley-Rowlett Lumber Co.: 
Dr. John R. Brinkley has purchased the interest 
of BE. BE. Rowlett and will continue the business 
under the name of Brinkley Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Elmont—wW. P. Gilman 
succeeded by Gilman Bros. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Lyman Timber Co. 
sold to Soundview Pulp Co., including 600,000,000 
board feet of timber, which will be used to supply 
pulpwood to the Everett mill. 

Ilwaco—Ilwaco Lumber Co. sold to L. E. Oakley 
of Portland. 

Twisp—The receiver’s equity in the Fender Lum- 
ber & Box Co. property purchased by D. S. Gamble, 
of Brewster, who plans to operate the plant this 
season. 

CANADA. Saskatchewan — Chaplin, Ernfold, 
Hodgeville, Kelstern, Neidpath, Saint Boswells and 
Val Marie—Kennedy Lumber Co. (Ltd.) succeeded 
by Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Branch—Star Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at between $4,500 and 
$5,000, partly covered by insurance. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Atlas Tie Co.’s sawmill 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $60,000. 
Other buildings and lumber were saved. Arrange- 
ments have been_made by the Atlas Tie Co. to use 
a portion of the Blackwell Lumber Co.’s plant, and 
the possibility is advanced that the Atlas company 
will use the Blackwell plant permanently instead 
of rebuilding. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Mills Bros. Lumber & 
Hardware Co. plant damaged by fire about $35,000. 
oQHIO. _ Toledo—Kelsey-Freeman Lumber Co., 
1225 Indiana Avenue, middle yard destroyed by 
fire, with damage to the lumber shed, company 
office and contents estimated at $75,000, covered by 
msurance. The business of the Kelsey & Freeman 
Co. was divided into three yards. Of these the 
middle one burned; the other two escaped damage, 
as well as the planing mill. The present plan is 
to restore the burned yard and buildings. 

OREGON. Portland—Union Avenue Shingle Co. 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $20,000. 
Will rebuild. 

TEXAS. Lubbock—Lubbock Sash & Door Co., 
owned by Higginbotham-Bartlett Lumber Co., de- 
Stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $100,000, 
covered by insurance. Will be rebuilt. 

P UTAH. Salt Lake City—Utah Sash & Door Co.’s 
1actory at 2341 South State St. damaged $12,300 
y fire, partly covered by insurance. A temporary 
factory has been established in Murray. 
b WISCONSIN. Westboro—Walters Veneer Co. 
uilding, equipment and stock damaged by fire, 


Conrad—Belz Bros. succeeded by Belz 


succeeded by 


pur- 


A. Finnegan 


suc- 
succeeded by 


succeeded 


(Estate) 


With loss estimated at approximately $10,000. 


CANADA. ALBERTA. Norbuck—Burrows saw- 
mill was destroyed by a forest fire, with loss of 
$40,000. The fire burned more than 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber and almost all the buildings. 


New Mills and Equipment 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Lamson Lumber 
Co., exporter located in the American Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, is building a sawmill in Lake 
Charles, to cost about $150,000. The mill will be 
an 8-foot band mill. 

Mermentau—Bass-Harless Lumber Co. will build 
a sawmill in Calcasieu Parish. The investment 
will be around $80,000. The company has been 
manufacturing hardwoods for several years. 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Muelhausen Cooperage 
Co. plans plant here to cost about $40,000. 

OREGON. Baker—Oregon Lumber Co. is spend- 
ing $60,000 on improvements to its plants here and 
at Bates, in preparation for larger production dur- 
ing the coming months. The planing mill is being 
enlarged; two dry kilns added, a storage bin built 
and new machinery installed. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Midland City—Midland Lumber 
Co.; $2.000. General lumber business. 
Mobile—Ray-Neal Lumber Co.; $5,000. General 


lumber business. 
ARKANSAS. Helena—Kimble Corp.; $5,000. To 
deal in timber and timber lands. 
CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Thompson 
Co.; $25,000; to operate sawmill. 
FLORIDA. Fernandina—Woodlawn Lumber Co. 
INDIANA. Evansville—Coleman Lumber Co., 
1028 Jefferson St.; general lumber business. 
Huntingburg—Huntingburg Lumber Co.; to oper- 
ate lumber yard. 
KENTUCKY. 
ber Co.; $15,000. 
MAINE. Hollis Center—L. L. Clark Lumber Co.; 
$200,000. To conduct general lumber business. 
NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—High Point 
Veneer Co.; $100,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Millwork Ma- 
terial Co.; $12,500. 
OREGON. Empire—Daniels Creek Logging Co.; 


Lumber 


Shelbyville—Rogers-Hower Lum- 


5,000. 
Marshfield—South Bay Logging Co.; $1,000. 
VIRGINIA. South Hill—South Hill Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. To buy, sell, own and exchange mer- 
chantable standing timber, and do a lumber manu- 
facturing business. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Smith Creek Lumber 
Co.; $5,000; building material. 

Tacoma—Timber Development Co.; $3,000. 

Woodland—Davis & Pratt Logging Co.; $50,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Edward F. Adams will 
engage in the lumber and building material busi- 
ness at 1040 Seminary Ave. 

Quincy—Diamond Match Co. will establish a re- 
tail lumber and building materials yard here. 


ILLINOIS. Anchor—Anchor Grain Co. is mak- 
ing preparations to operate a lumber yard in con- 
nection with its grain business. 

McHenry—George Kleinhaus 
and building material business. 

Mundelein—Mundelein Lumber Co., carrying a 
complete line of building materials, opened under 
management of E. H. Bluhm and John G. Wirtz. 

KANSAS. Claflin—Producers Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Tulsa, Okla., has located a lumber 


opened a’ lumber 


yard in Claflin, specializing in supplies for oil 
fields. 
LOUISIANA. Jeanerette—Chaney Lumber & 


Supply Co.; building supplies of all kinds. 

NEW YORK. Kingston—Clark & Davis Lumber 
Co., handling all kinds of lumber and building 
supplies, opened at 480 Washington Ave. 

OREGON. Portland—Northwest Home 
Co., building materials, established by L. 
burger and William Harwick. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—W. R. Jackson, 1214 
McCallie Ave., will establish furniture factory and 
operate as Jackson Manufacturing Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—Kelley Lumber Co. has opened 
a retail yard at 3526 Washington St. 

Houston—Square Deal Lumber Co. has opened a 
yard at 6800 Humble Road. 

Whiteface—Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. are 
planning to open a lumber yard here. 

VERMONT. Bethel—Lyndon F. Fyles and Gerald 
L. Rice of Rochester will establish a woodworking 
and veneer plant in Bethel. 


Owners 
A. Nei- 











| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 











Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 

one line. 
Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted, 


Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 


CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 














Too Late To Classify 








CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











WANTED 


Employees 


WANT MANAGER FOR WHOLESALE 
COMPANY 








r 





Good opening in mid-western city to establish 
wholesale lumber company to handle southern and 
western lumber items to both retail and industrial 
trade. We have capital and location but need 
someone with thorough knowledge both buying 
and selling to manage. This is good opportunity 
for someone now employed to improve position. 
Profit sharing arrangement. All correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Address “F. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD: EXP’D FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Capable millwork estimator, salesman, detailer, 
and production manager willing to take part sal- 
ary and profits for compensation. No investment 
required but will give option to right party for 
future. Give full information in first reply. 
LAFAYETTE SASH & DOOR FACTORY, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


COMPETENT & RELIABLE TBR. ESTIMATOR 


Who is able to run and establish correct land lines; 
also to discover and prevent trespassing on large 
acreage of timber lands of operating company in 
Louisiana. 

Address “E. 79,’’ 








care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YARD MANAGER 


One who can invest $5,000 in good Iowa yard. 
Splendid opportunity for right man. 
Address “‘F. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


For modern custom mill capacity of fifteen to 

twenty thousand dollars worth of work per month 

in city of a quarter million people with good poten- 

tial business. In applying please attach photo- 

graph, give age, experience and references. 
Address “ 








F. 42,’ care American Lumberman. 

















May 22, 1937 








WANTED 











Employees 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Opportunity for experienced retail lumberman with 
successful record. Invest $5000 and assume active 
management established retail building material 
business in thriving farming district, pay-roll town 
near west coast. Owner has other business. 
Address “‘F. 53,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK ITEM LISTER 
Experienced in listing Special Millwork from 
plans, state experience, age and salary expected. 

Address “F. 52,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


To list and price plan jobs, do some selling. Write 
stating experience. age and salary expected. 
THE HALLACK & HOWARD LUMBER CO., 
Denver, Colo. 





WORKING FOREMAN 


Who can lay out and bill in small cabinet shop 
doing $7.000.00 to $10,000.00 special millwork busi- 
ness per month. Good salary for right man. 
Furnish all references in first letter. 

GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 





Salesmen 


WANTED: A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Central Illinois territory. Prefer one who is 
familiar with Cost Book A. 

Address “D, 26," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: LUMBER SALESMAN 
To call on Retail Dealers and Industrials through- 
out Northern Ohio. Liberal commission paid. 
Address “‘F. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


WTD. POSITION—MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
To manager in large vard. 20 years experience. 
Assistant mer. and mill supt. at present. 

Address “F. 44,” care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


Desires connection with reliable wholesaler, or 
manufacturer. Satisfactory references. 
Address “‘F. 45,”" care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN, 42 YEARS OLD 


With 20 years experience as hardwood, Yellow 
Pine, White Pine and Fir Inspector, and 12 years 
as vard foreman for large retail yard. At present 
emploved but can make change in two weeks; will 
go anywhere. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “F. 46," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: AN EXECUTIVE POSITION 


By an elderly man of wide experience in the 
manufacture and sale of Northern Hardwood lum- 
ber. Having held the following positions with 
some of the largest manufacturers in Michigan: 
Office Manager, Sales Manager, Credit Manager, 
Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager. Was 
active in the organization and as Manager of one 
of the first successful Hardwood Lumber Manu- 
facturers Associations. Experienced in the settling 
of estates and as Receiver in the U. S. District 
Court. Prefer Michigan or Wisconsin location but 
will go anywhere. 


Address “F. 48," care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SUPT. & DRAFTSMAN 


Seeks position, 20 vears exp. in high class mill- 
work. 12 yrs. and draftsman. Northern 
States preferred Age 38. 

Address “F. 62," care American Lumberman. 


SOUTHERN MFRS. OF HARDWOOD! 


Do you want salesman who can deliver the goods 
for Chicago territory. Have eight years experi- 
ence in east. References: now emploved. 

Address “E. 66." care American Lumberman. 








POSITION AS FOREMAN OR SUPT. 


Hardwood saw mill, oak fig. factory or yard. 
references. 
“Address “E. 67,"" care American Lumberman. 


Best 





SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED 
Calling on hardware & lumber trade in Mo. & Kans., 
would welcome side lines on commission basis. 
Address “BE. 91,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 








Ernployment 


WTD. POSITION—DICTAPHONE OPERATOR 


Ledger Clerk, Typist; 15 yrs. exp. Knows lumber 
and advertising. References. 
Address “E. 84,” care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE MILLWORK SUPT. 


Seeks new connection. Chicago experience with 
well-known company doing nation-wide stock and 
special millwork business; estimator, detailer and 
expert on low cost production. 

Address “E. 96,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER 


18 years experience retail lumber and millwork. 
Estimating, buying, selling and general office. Can 
go anywhere. 

Address “E. 94,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


35 years old, married, 15 years wholesale miilwork 
experience, in factory, office, and selling on the 
road. Handle Millwork Cost Bureau set of books; 
capable correspondent. 

Address “A. 41,’ care American Lumberman., 














A-1 COMBINATION SAWYER & FILER 


Block setter and millwright wants job on small 
tractor or steam sawmill. 10 years’ exp. A-1 refs. 
Address “‘E. 59,”" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Experienced in listing materials from plans and 
specifications. Cost Book “A” graduate. 17 years’ 
office experience. Desire change. 
Address “‘F. 32,” care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity: reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry St.. Germantown, Philadelphia. Pa, 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR—BOOKKEEPER 
Living in Detroit, 5 yrs. exp. retail lumber & gen. 
office acctg.; age 31; married; desires position. 

Address “F, 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 














LOGGING SUP’T—15 YRS. EXP. 
Plenty of Eng., Const. and Executive ability; team, 
R. R. and truck logging. Considerable mill exp. 
Emploved; available about June Ist. 
Address “F. 41,” care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED: WAGON OAK PLANKS 


U.K. importer desires connection with reputable 
mill or shipver furnishing wagon Oak. 
Address “F. 31,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: LARGE CARLOAD 
4/4” and 5/4” White Cedar Tie Siding or will ac- 
cept regular widths and lengths on the basis of 
No. 2 Common and Better hardwood inspection. 
Address “F. 26,” care American Lumberman. 








WTD. TO PURCHASE ONE CAR PER MONTH 


Cut to length stock, mostly small widths and suit- 
able for manufacturers of ladders and toys. Must 
he kiln dried. L. WATLING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





WANTED BOX SHOOKS—CARLOAD LOTS 


Wholesale: to be resold by local box manufacturer: 
Western New York. 
Address “F. 58,” care American Lumberman. 





WTD.: LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE—ROUGH 
For Exnort. Sound square edge: 85% heart contents. 
1”. 1%”, 2”, 3% & 4"x12” 12’ & up avg. 17’ lineal 
2x3”, 2x4”, 2x6”, 3x4”, 3x6” 12’ & up ave. 18’ lineal 
3x9”, 4x4”, 4x6”, 4x9”, 6x6”, 20’& up ave. 24’ lineal 

Address “E. 85,” care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED: LUMBER YARD 
Want to buy a good lumber yard in northern Mis- 
souri, southern Iowa or Illinois. 
Address “B. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD. TO BUY: GOOD LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin. All 
replies strictly confidential. 

Address “‘F. 57,”" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 











| Used Machinery 


WANTED MIXED MILL SCRAP IRON 


R. R. Cars, Engines and Rails. Also abandoned 
or obsolete plants for dismantling. Write, wire 
or phone. 
B. COPLAN & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 
5148 Drexel Ave., Phone Fai. 7227. 


Steel Rails 


WANTED TO BUY 


Ten miles 40 lb. Relaying Rails with bars; will 
consider 30 lb. also. Advise price and condition. 
Address “F. 47,’' care American Lumberman. 


| FORSALE | 
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Retail Lumber Yards 
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FOR SALE 


Majority stock interest in long established retail 
lumber business in city of 30,000—New York State. 
Sale necessary to liquidate estate. 

Address “E. 49,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: MEDIUM SIZE LUMBER YARD 
Los Angeles. Fastest growing city in United States. 
Long established business, of good standing and 
reputation. Doing big sales volume. Fine location. 

Address “E. 76,” care American Lumberman. 


A BARGAIN: OLD EST. RETAIL LBR. YD. 
& MILL 








Centrally located in Dayton, Ohio. We are offer- 
ing for quick sale a $100,000 investment for $30,000. 
Properly managed this plant will net from $20,000 
to $30,000 a year. 

Address “D. 39,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Well located on main highway leading out of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Property includes office, sheds, mill 
building and equipment. Small investment will 
handle. If interested, addréss “F. 59,’ care 
American Lumberman. 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


Retail lumber and hardware business in prosper- 
ous irrigated section of the Southwest. Cotton and 
alfalfa chief crops. Annual rent $25.00 per acre. 
Stock a five times in 1936. Much better start 
in 1937. 

Address “‘E. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 





BEST LOCATED SUBURBAN LUMBER YARD 


In Northeast Okla. Extra fine farm trade territory. 
City population 20,000. In business 28 years. Leav- 
ing city. Will sacrifice. Also beautiful new sub- 
urban home conveniently located. 

Address “‘F. 36,’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE: LUMBER AND COAL YARD 


Reasonable. 35 miles from Milwaukee, Wis. 
Address “F. 29,” care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE—BONE DRY, BAND SAWN— 
15 cars 8/4 Log Run Beech 
5 cars 8/4 Log Run Hickory 
5 cars 8/4 Log Run Sweet Pecan 
1 car 6/4 FAS Quartered Red Oak ’ 
GOOCH BROTHERS LBR. CO., Yazoo City, Miss. 


FOR SALE: BLACK WALNUT 


Lumber, logs and stumps. Carload or single board 
cut to specifications. - 
Address “F. 50,” care American Lumberman. 
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